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THE OUTLOOK. 

fiw Republican Senators, after three caucuses, 

have agreed upon a bill to provide against the 
contraction of the currency. The only serious con- 
traction that has been going on has been in the 
National bank notes. In 1882 there were some 
three hundred and fifty millions of these in 
circulation. There are now but one hundred 
and eighty millions. One hundred and seventy 
millions have, therefore, been wiped out of exist- 
ence through the sale of their bonds by the banks 
and the retirement of the notes secured thereby. 
The place of this costless money has, indeed, been 
more than supplied by the gold and silver which 
have been coined ; but in the West and the South 
the feeling is strong that it should have been sup- 
plied by paper money issued directly by the Gov- 
ernment. Senator Sherman at first proposed to 
conciliate this sentiment by providing that here- 
after, when National bank notes are retired, Treas- 
ury notes to the same amount shall be issued in 
their stead. This proposition was not acceptable to 
some of the hard money Senators of the East and 
silver Senators of the West, and the plan finally 
azreed upon by the caucus was that the Treasury 
notes issued to replace the bank notes hereafter 
retired shall be based upon further purchases of silver 
bullion. Inasmuch as the retirement of National 
bank notes will rapidly go on, this means that 
another hundred and eighty millions of paper 
money based upon the ability of the Government to 
psy its debts must rapidly be destroyed, and one 
hundred and eighty million dollars’ worth of silver 
be mined and purchased to take its place. 

* * 


For the preservation of the National bank system, 
despite the accelerated sale of the bonds on which 
it is based, the bill makes adequate provision. A 
National bank having a capital of $50000 is re- 
quired to deposit only $1,000 of bonds with the 
Treasurer. This provision will not be fought by 
any one, for a National bank which deposits only 
one thousand dollara in bonds on which to receive 
only nine hundred dollars in notes, certainly does 
not desire its National bank charter for the special 
privileges conferred, but rather for the public con- 
fidence which Government inspection secures it. 
The only special privilege which the caucus bill 
confers upon the banks is the permission to is- 
sue bank notes up to the par value of their 
bond deposits, instead of merely ninety per cent. 
thereof. This clause will probably be resisted, at 
least in the House. No one pretends there is any- 
thing unsafe about it. One hundred thousand dol- 
lars of four per cents, which are worth in the 
market $120,000, would afford the amplest security 
for $100,000 of bank notes. Yet the privilege of 
issuing more bank notes would raise the market 
price of the bonds which the Government is now 
buying in. For the immediate increase of the 
currency the bill makes one provision. It directs 
the purchase of 12,000,000 ounces (about $12,- 
000,000 worth) of silver during the ensuing year 
and the issue of silver certificates in payment 
therefor. The remaining provisions of the bill, 
relating to the ultimate free coinage of silver, 
when the bullion value of a silver dollar shall “ for 
one year” have been equal to its coin value, or 
when an international agreement shall have been 
made, need not now be considered. 

In a curious way, the people and the papers 
which have fought most strenuously against paper 
eurrency based upon public credit are recognizing 


and even exaggerating the importance of our credit 
currency which is based upon private eredit. The 
“Evening Post” warmly eulogizes Mr. Edward 
Atkinson’s articles in “ Bradstreet’s,” which direct 
attention to the fact that but seven and one-half per 
cent. of the deposits made in National banks are 
in money, and ninety-two and one-half per cent. in 
checks, drafts, etc., and reach the conclusion that 
money forms but an “ inconsiderable part’ of our 
instruments of exchange. Just how “ inconsidera- 
ble” the part which money plays (especially at a 
time of panic when credits are refused except 
when known to be instantly convertible into money ) 
may be passed over, in order to take up the plan by 
which Mr. Atkinson would enable the banks to issue 
very much more credit currency than they do now. 
In a speech befors the Boston Boot and Shoe Club 
last week, he gave the rough draft of a law allowing 
banks to organize clearing-house associations, whose 
finance committees should be authorized to issue 
bank notes up to seventy-five per cent. of the value 
of the securities deposited with them. In other 
words, if a bank deposited railroad stocks valued 
at $1,000 000, the clearing-house committee might 
issue thereon $750,000 of bank notes for the banks 
to lend to the publie. In this way the bank could 
receive interest both upon its $1,000,000 of secari- 
ties and its $750,000 of loans. In order that the 
public may have confidence in these bank notes Mr. 
Atkinson would allow the inspection of the clearing- 
house business by public bank examiners, and also, 
we presume, would be willing that the public should 
go to all the trouble and expense necessary to 
provide against the counterfeiting of these notes. 
Yet sueh is his faith in the wisdom and integ- 
rity of bank officers, and unwisdom and faithless. 
ness of the public, that he seriously urges that these 
notes, based upon the unknown credit of unknown 
banks, would be more satisfactory to the people 
than notes based upon the known credit of the 
National Government. In effect, his proposition 
says that there is no harm in credit currency, pro- 
vided that the bankers and not the public are 
profited thereby. 


The election in Kilkenny, Ireland, on Monday, 
resulted in the return of Sir John Pope Hennessy, 
the anti-Parnell candidate, by a majority variously 
estimated at from 500 to 1,000 in a total vote of 
under 6,000. This result of the first test vote on 
Parnell’s standing with the Irish people confirms 
our prediction that they would avoid the fatal 
policy of breaking with those from whose aid alone 
they can finally secure Home Rule, for the sake of 
clinging with sentimental devotion to a once able 
leader, who has deliberately thrown away his pres- 
tige. There is little doubt that the anti-Parnell 
success in Kilkenny will be confirmed by the 
elections of January. Throughout his Irish cam- 
paign, just finished, Mr. Parnell has acted like a 
desperate man. No terms of abuse have been too 
virulent for him to apply to his opponents; 
sneers and epithets have taken the place of argu- 
ment in every speech. It is true that the 
mud-throwing—both metaphorical and literal— 
has not been confined to one side in this bitter 
fight; but that Parnell, so long the cold, politic 
restrainer and controller of his hot-headed Irish 
followers, should suddenly exceed them all in 
rancor and clamor, is a sure proof of the desperate- 
ness of his position. That the Irish party will 
henceforth be under other leadership seems cer- 
tain ; that in the end the rent between the English 
Liberals and the Irish Home Rale party may be 
closed is probable ; but time, patience, and forbear- 
ance will be needed to restore to its former pros- 


pects of success the Home Rulecause. The present 
strategic opportunity for the Tories is inviting, and 
of late they have shown no weakness as tacticians 
in profiting by their enemy’s slips. 


The force ef the blow which Mr. Parnell has 
dealt the cause of Home Rule by his recent action 
can be appreciated only by those who remember 
the intense and inherited distrust of the Irish which 
has been the common feeling of almost all English- 
men. Mr. Gladstone never showed his greatness of 
character more than in resolutely putting this race 
prejudice aside when he became convinced of the jus- 
tice of the Irish claims. No one out of England can 
understand how much prejudice the Liberals have 
had to overcome, not only in the minds of the public 
but in their own minds, in taking united action 
with the Irish party. It has been the inherited 
belief of the English that the Irish are incapable of 
sustained political action, of continued public faith, 
or of self-government. This feeling. of late years, 
has been rapidly dying away. Unhappily, the 
madness of Mr. Parnell and his appeal to the weak- 
est side of the Celtic character have revived it, and 
undone the work of years. His own action must 
henceforth furnish the most striking illustration of 
the violation of public and private faith, while the 
tempest of violence which he has stirred in Ireland 
furnishes the critics of the Irish race another evi- 
dence that the Irish are incapable of self-rule. It is 
too much, of course, to say that Mr. Parnell has 
dealt the Irish cause a fatal blow, but it is not too 
much to say that he has postponed it at least ten 
years. The supreme selfishness of sin was never 
more strikingly seen than iv the history of this 
wonderful leader, who has not only ruined himself, - 
but sacrificed the cause of his country and the 
hopes of his race. 


* * 
* 


Until the full report of the recent speech of the 
Emperor of Germany at. the opening of the School 
Reform Congress in Berlin reaches us it will be 
impossible to interpret its full significance. It is 
evident, however, that the speech has made a de- 
cided sensation in educational cireles in Germany. 
The Emperor spoke with his castomary bluntness, 
declaring that the German school system is respon- 
sible for widespread physical deterioration, that 
the professors diffuse book learning rather than 
form character, that there is too much teaching of 
Latin and Greek and too little teaching of German, 
that there are too many educated people with vague 
ideas of political economy and governmental 
functions in the country, too many “ hunger-candi- 
dates” among the educated classes. The gymna- 
siums, according to the Emperor, are full of classic 
philologists who have no conception of modern 
life. “This thing cannot possibly go on. The 
school curriculum mast fit men for practical life. 
Away with Latin composition! We will educate 
Germans, not Greeks and Romans.” German edu- 
cation is filling the country with critics of the 
Government; men who are dissatisfied with the 
present order of things. It will be seen from this 
brief abstract that the Emperor’s criticism of the 
German educational system looks in many direc- 
tions. If it were intended as a protest against too 
excessive devotion to classical study, there are 
many who will feel that there is good ground for 
the protest ; but if, on the other hand, it is the at 
tack of a military man against a system which does 
not strengthen the military power or add immedi- 
ately to the financial resources of the country, it is 
an attack which all those who care for the higher 
interests of Germany will hope to see successfully 
resisted. 
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German education, whatever its defects, has put 
Germany in the front rank of modern naticns. It 
has given her a great place, not only in literature, 
but in arms and in commerce. More than any 
others, the Germans have fed the deeper streams 
of modern scholarship ; it was the educated bayonet 
which swept the French armies out of existence 
twenty years ago; and it is the scientific training 
of the German which is to-day pushing him to the 
forefront in the competition for business. To 
attack this system because it does not immediately 
fit men for money-making would be to attack the 
real source of German greatness. There are two 
Germanies: educated Germany, having its capitals 
in the university towns; and military Germany, 


localized in Prussia. ‘These two. Germanies are- 


fundamentally antagonistic, and military Germany 
has not failed to perceive this antagonism, and 
with characteristic arrogance to attempt to bend 
this great force to its own uses. For several years 
past there has been a studied attempt on the part 
of the German Government to mold German edu- 
cation to suit its own ends. To sustain the im- 
mense military burdens immense revenues are req 
quired, and Bismarck, during the later years of his 
government, made a serious attempt to turn the 
universities, so far as he could, to immediate prac- 
tical ends. It is impossible in a brief space to 
bring together the facts which indicate this delib- 
erate policy, but they have been many, and they 
have caused great uneasiness in German university 
circles. If the Emperor William has inherited 
this policy, he is likely to express it and to give it 
practical shape with a bluntness and vigor from 
which even Bismarck shrank. We shall wait with 
great interest to note the next step in the Emper- 
or’s educational programme, if, as we suspect, 
this speech is the opening note of a warfare on the 
German educational system. 
* 
* 

New York is already reaping the fruit of the 
recent municipal election, and there would be a 
certain poetic and dramatic justice if we should 
now have spread before us in a comprehensive 
object lesson the secret ideals of Tammany in the 
matter of government. Mayor Grant has appointed 
as a Police Justice Patrick Divver, a man who has 
spent the greater part of his life in selling liquor 
in the worst quarter of the city, through the agency 
of different saloons; a man, in other words, who 
has ministered to one of the worst vices of his 
fellow-men, and has made money out of it. Mayor 
Hewitt, in one of his special messages, declared 
that “the position of a Police Justice is of more 
importance to the community than that of the 
Judge of a Court of Appeals. The latter finally 
settles the law, but the former applies it in the first 
instance in nearly all cases affecting the life, liberty, 
and property of the citizen.”” The appointment to 
such an office of a man of Patrick Divver’s lifelong 
occupations and associations is a shameful travesty 
of the appointing power. Men of Patrick Divver’s 
occupation are feeders of lawlessness and inspirers 
of disorder in the city, and yet this man is to pre- 
side over a court before which law-breakers are 
constantly brought for trial! Such an appointment 
is an unpardonable outrage on the city which 
Mayor Grant misrepresents, and it is humiliating 
to find such men as Mr. Simmons, ex-President of 
the Board of Education; State Senator William L. 
Brown, and Mr. F. B. Thurber indorsing such an 
appointment and congratulating the Mayor, the ap- 
pointee, and the community on its wisdom and 
fitness. These gentlemen lay themselves under 
suspicion of political cowardice by such an action. 
No one believes for a moment that their indorse- 
ment represents their opinions. We know nothing 
of Mr. Divver’s personal character, but his busi- 
ness associations in themselves disqaalify him from 
holding a judicial office or discharging a judicial 
function. We protest against his appointment in 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
the name of a decent regard for the good fame 


and public reputation of the city. 


* * 


Professor Huxley publishes in the London 
“Times” a criticism on General Booth’s plan for 
the relief of London. Odastensibly the object of his 


‘letter is to invite further light before he finally 


decides to advise a friend who asks his advice about 
giving General Booth a thousand pounds toward 
the execution of his plan of relief. His letter is 
characterized by that singularly unscientific, because 
prejadiced, spirit which blurs his judgment and 
vitiates his reasoning whenever he deals with 
a religious or quasi-religious topic. In some im- 
portant respects he misrepresents General Booth, 
as in saying that General Booth regards as 
the only adequate means to the reformation 
of the individual “the adoption of that form of 
somewhat corybantic Christianity of which soldiers 
of the Salvation Army are the militant mission- 
aries ;”’ as also in his intimation that General Booth 
recognizes no other instrument for the execution of 
his plan than the Salvation Army, with its military 
organization and its law of absolute obedience to 
superiors ; and as in his assumption that the value of 
the plan depends upon a recognition of supernatural 
assistance rendered in times past to the Salvation 
Army and attested by its success. General Booth 
does insist that the whole man, spiritual and 
material, must be helped, and helped by a common 
effort, and he offers the Salvation Army as an ex- 
isting organization adapted for carrying on this 
work ; but we fail to find in his book any evidence of 
the narrowness which Professor Huxley seems to 
discover in it, and we fail to find in Professor 
Huxley’s letter any consideration whatever of 
General Booth’s fundamental proposition, that the 
waste of society can and should be utilized in pro- 
viding for the men whom society wastes. 


* * 


Professor Huxley does, however, present one 
very serious if not conclusive criticism to General 
Booth’s plan in the form in which it is presented. 
He recalls the history of the Franciscan and the 
Jesuit orders. These, like the Salvation Army, 
were military in their organization. These were 
based upon absolute obedience to a superior, and 
these were pervaded by a religious enthusiasm ; yet 
the first degenerated from a spiritual and mission- 
ary organization into a worldly and corrupt one, 
and. the second has been, according to Mr. Huxley— 
and we believe that, in the main, history bears him 
out—the bane of the Roman Catholie Church, and 
the hope of its enemies. In the light of this bis- 
tory, Mr. Huxley’s question is one which demands 
serious consideration : “ What guaranty is there that 
thirty years hence the General who then autocratic- 
ally controls the action, say, of one hundred thou- 
sand officers pledged to blind obedience, distributed 
through the whole length and breadth of tbe 
poorer classes, each with his finger on the trigger 
of a mind charged with discontent and religious 
fanaticism ; with the absolute control, say, of eight 
or ten millions sterling of capital, and as many of 
income ; with barracks in every town, with estates 
scattered over the country, and with settlements in 
the colonies—will exercise his enormous powers, 
not merely honestly, but wisely?” This criticism, 
the candid reader will observe, goes, not at all to 
the root of General Booth’s plan for the relief of 
Darkest England, but to the form of organization 
already existing by which he proposes to put that 
plan in execution. It is, in brief, a compact and 
trenchant argument for that home rule in religious 
and philanthropic work of which Mr. Huxley is a 
most vigorous opponent in publie and political 
adminstration. There is no reason, in the nature 
of the case, why General Booth’s plan for relief 
stations in London, rural stations outside of London, 
and industrial colonies in the Colonies, should not 
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be carried out upon principles and by methods at 
least more democratic than those which charac- 
terize the Salvation Army, of which he is the 
chief. 


There is a bill now before the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the enlargement and maintenance of 
Yellowstone Park, in the fate of which the whole 
country has an interest. This bill has been before 
Congress eight years. Four times it has passed 
the Senate, and as many times it has been lost in 
the House. The present bill passed the Senate 
last winter, has been reported to the House from 
committee with one or two slight changes, and, so 
far as we know, no serious objection has been 
made to it. The opposition comes from a small 
lobby who are bent on defeating the bill anless 
special railway privileges are granted to those 
whom they represent. The friends of the National 
Park object to the admission of any railroad, be- 
cause they regard such an admission as an opening 
wedge which would eventually work in the Park 
the ruin which railroads are fast working in the 
Adirondacks. They are ready to make such pro- 
vision with regard to the northern boundary of 
the Park as will secure all the objects which the 
promoters of this railroad scheme have made public. 
What these people really want is undoubtedly an 
exclusive privilege, and an exclusive privilege ought 
not to be granted them. At this late date it is un- 
necessary to comment on the reasons which have 
been urged as the basis of the claim for turning 
the Yellowstone Valley into a National Park. 
Fatare generations will regard as an act of pure 
vandalism any sacrifice of this magnificent and 
unique section for commercial purposes. Its ele- 
vation, its mountain scenery, its lakes, streams, and 
forests, its hot springs and waterfalls, its superb 
landscapes, ought to be the property of the Nation. 
They can only be kept intact by National owner- 
ship, and for this reason, no less than for its 
economic value, the bill before the House of 
Representatives should be passed without further 
postponement. The selfish interests of a few 
speculators in a possible railroad ought not to 
stand a moment in the way of the passage of a law 
framed for the benefit of the Nation and the 


future. 


* * 


Is the relative increase in the number of crimi- 
nals greater in this country than in Great Britain ? 
Most readers, we presume, bearing in mind such 
dark pictures as those drawn in General Booth’s 
‘In Darkest England,” would answer this question 
in the negative. But the affirmative was main- 
tained in a recent address by Major Robert Stiles, 
President of the Prison Association of Virginia, 
to which our attention has been called. Major 
S:iles, who has made a special study of the prison 
systems of England and this country, says that in 
the last decade fifty-six out of one hundred and 
thirteen convict prisons in England have been closed, 
while the number of male prisoners has decreased 
twenty-eight per cent. and of female prisoners 
forty-five per cent. during the same period. 
Another striking fact, going to show that of those 
now in prison in Great Britain a large majority 
belong to the incorrigible, hopeless class, is that 
out of one hundred and thirty prisoners in one 
convict prison in 1889 only ten were first offenders, 
and of another body of prisoners, also taken at a 
venture, seventy-five per cent. were old offenders. 
In contrast with this the speaker asserted that 
in his own State, Virginia, serious crime has nearly 
doubled in the last nine years. We notice also, as 
a fact having the same significance, that in the 
report lately read before the Massachusetts Prison 
Association it was declared that at least 150,000 
persons are directly or indirectly connected with 
the criminal classes in that State, and that the cost 
of police courts and prisons requires a tax of nearly 
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three million dollars annually. The moral drawn 
by Major Stiles and by the Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Association is the same. The latter 
says: “It costs money to keep a man out of the 
criminal and pauper class, but it will cost more to 
let him get into it, and the reseue of one family 
will be a sufficient compensation for all the cost of 
time, effort, and money which are involved in 
maintaining a local prisoners’ aid association.” 
Major Stiles confirms this view by attributing the 
advance in England to the six hundred and sixty- 
three reformatory, preventive, and child-saving 
institutions in successful operation there. If we 
add to the influences of industrial schools, reform- 
atories, and prisoners’ aid societies, the principle 
of indeterminate sentences wisely administered, 
we have formulated, it seems to us, the only prac- 
tical solution of the problem of dealing with crime 
before it is matured and obdurate. 


* * 


The Rev. Rassell T. Hall, of Jacksonville, Fla., re- 
ports a state of affairs in that State which deserves 
the severest condemnation. For such attempts to 
defeat the popular will we have no apology or pal- 
liation ; but we do not believe that the Lodge Elec- 
tion bill is a wise remedy. We believe, on the 
contrary, that it will delay the remedy. Mr. Hall, 
in the last paragraph but one of his letter, presents 
what is, in our judgment, a conclusive argument 
against the Lodge Election bill. “A vigorous and 
hopefal effort,” he says, “ will be made to substitute 
the Australian ballot law at the next session of 
the Legislature”’—that is, the people of Florida 
themselves are dissatisfied with the corruption 
which disgraces their State, and if left to them- 
selves they will make a vigorous effort to rem- 
edy that corruption. If, however, the Federal 
Government interferes and undertakes to guard the 
ballot-box, it may be reasonably anticipated that 
they will leave the Federal Government todo what 
they ought to do themselves, and will relieve them- 
selves of all further responsibility. The corrup- 
tions in Florida, as Mr. Hall describes them, are 
no worse, politically, than those which have char- 
acterized municipal elections in New York City in 
times past, but we have already succeeded in pass- 
ing an Australian ballot law which has made 
such corruption more difficult, and, if the Federal 
Government leaves us alone, we shall, in time, per- 
fect that ballot law and make corruption on a large 
scale impossible. Local self-government is the 
basis of the Republic. A short road to a purified 
ballot would prove the longest. We may add 
that we do not agree with Mr. Hall's statement 
that “against the fairness of the Lodge bill of 
course nothing can be said.” In our judgment, the 
danger of corruption under a Federal election bill 
might prove to be even greater than the dangers of 
corruption under present methods of local admin- 
istration. 

* * 
* 


We reported last week the plans under advise- 
ment for uniting all the Western railroads under 
the management of an advisory board to be charged 
with the duty and iotrusted with the power of 
maintaining uniform rates, including the power to 
discharge any officer or representative of any of the 
companies, provided he should, direetly or indirectly, 
authorize a variation from the tariff. The legality 
of this proceeding is, under the decision of the 
Court of Appeals in this city in the Sugar Trust case, 
very doubtful. The reader will observe that by 
this action the officers and directors of the several 
companies concerned transfer a part of their 
authority to a new body unknown to the law. As 
we understand the decision of the Court of Appeals, 
this is something which the officers and directors of 
a chartered corporation cannot do. The authority 
reposed in them is an inalienable authority. Yet 
there is no doubt that the object which these gentle- 
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men have in view is one which it is of the utmost 
public importance to accomplish. The old notion 
that free competition between railroads would 
give the public needed accommodation at the 
lowest practicable rates experience has proved 
false. The public suffers by a railroad war even 
more than the owners of the railroad properties. 
The one thing essential for commercial prosperity 
is that the carriage of freight and passengers 
should be at a fixed, stable, and uniform rate, like 
the carriage of letters by the post-office. 


* * 


We do not know whether or not the gentle- 
men who are engaged in making this compact 
see whither it is leading. Oue of them is re- 
ported as saying that it will put all the Western 
railroad properties substantially under the control 
of thirty men. If this be true, and if this can be 
accomplished, the only question left for the people 
of the United States to determine will be whether 
the few men who control the great highways 
of the Nation shall be selected by the people and 
amenable to them, or shall be self-selected—in 
other words, whether the highways of the Nation 
shall be controlled upon democratic or upon impe- 
rial principles. When this issue is fairly presented 
in a clear, definite, and tangible form, we have no 
doubt what answer the people of the United States 
will make to it, though we have also little doubt 
that the transfer from an imperial to a democratic 
method of administration will be accomplished 
without revolutionary methods, and without disre- 
gard of or contempt for the rights of property. 


* * 
* 


Major-General Alfred H. Terry, who died in New 
Haven on Tuesday of last week, was probably the 
most distinguished and efficient of the Northern 
generals of the last war who were not trained at 
West Point and inthe regular army. His services 
at Port Royal and Fort Pulaski, in the Vir- 
ginian campaign of 1864, and in the brilliant capt- 
ure of Fort Fisher, give him an eminent place in 
the records of our military history. Hardly less 
valuable were his services in the reconstruction 
period, for which, as his old commander General 
Hawley has said, his knowledge of law, his patience, 
sound judgment, and vigor, his intense love of 
justice, most admirably qualified him. General 
Terry was indeed a man of nobly sincere and 
kindly nature, brave, just, and clear in judgment. 
Two instances of his magnanimity and unselfishness 
not heretofore made public were referred to in 
Dr. T. T. Munger’s faneral address. The first 
related to the personal sacrifices—pecuniary, 
political, and professional—made by him after the 
war in abandoning definite plans of the highest 


promise, at Secretary Stanton’s urgent request 


that he undertake the administration of the military 
government in Virginia, an arduous and ungrateful 
task. The second relates to the Custer disaster of 
1876. General Terry's conduct at this time, said 


Dr. Manger, “seems to me to be the noblest act in 


his life and the truest index of his character. Cus- 
ter'’s fatal movement was in direct violation of both 
verbal and written orders. When his rashness 
and disobedience ended in the total destruction of 
his command, General Terry withheld the fact of 
the disobedience of orders, and suffsred an imputa- 
tion hartfal to his military reputation to rest upon 
himself rather than subject a brave but indiscreet 
subordinate to a charge of disobedience.”’ 
* * 
* 


We are inclined to think that the death of Sitting 
Ball will have the effect rather to check than 
to stimulate the Indian fanaticism which has been 
threatening an Indian war. Sitting Bull was per. 
haps the strongest representative in any Indian 
tribe of the times that are past. It was his con. 
stant effort to resist civilization and the conversion 
of the Indian to civilized habits of life. He was a 
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man of power among his people, and so long as he | 
lived there was no knowing when he might excite 
the prejudices and the passions of his people to an 
ineffectual war. He was killed at last in resisting 
an arrest ordered by the Government, and wisely 
left to be executed by the Indian police; wisely, 
because in this was the only hope of avoiding the 
resistance and the loss of life which even this 
method did not succeed in avoiding. It is not true, 
as at first reported, that he was killed in cold 
blood after the arrest. He was shot in the mélée 
which accompanied an attempted rescue. The 
latest reports indicate that the hostile Indians are 
already surrendering in detached bodies, thus con- 
firming our prediction above. The army authori- 
ties say that they expect that all danger of a serious 
outbreak will soon be over. 


* 
* 


GENERAL News—The Empress of Germany 
has given birth to a son, the sixth boy of the im- 
perial family.——-Governor Merriam, of Minne- 
sota, holds that the constitutional amendment 
making a verdict by five-sixtbs of a jury in a civil 
action valid was adopted.——TIt is reported that 
over a hundred patients are now undergoing treat- 
ment after the Koch method in this city, and that 
so far as any results have been obtained they are 
generally, though not invariably, favorable. Pro- 
fessor Koch urges American patients not to come 
to Berlin for treatment, and promises to supply 
hospitals with the lymph, but declares that no more 
will be given to private practitioners. Succi, the 
Italian faster, has just completed his fast of forty- 
five days in this city———A bill making private 
detective agencies illegal is to be introduced into 
the New York Legislature. It is stated that 
Emin Pasha has been recalled from the interior of 
Africa by Baron Wissman for having disregarded 
instructions. At the New England Dinner in this 
city Monday night the principal addresses were by 
Joseph H. Choate, Chauncey M. Depew, General 
O. O. Howard, President Francis L. Patton, and 
the Hon. W. L. Wilson. A great strike has be- 
gun on the railways of Scotland; 4.500 men are 
out, and there is danger of many industries being 
affected by the strike. The municipal elections 
in Rome have resulted in a victory for the Clericals; 
the Liberals still, however, have a majority in the 
Communal Council. A dispatch from Berlin 
says that 30,000 Russian Jews are expected to 
arrive at Hamburg soon on their way to Brazil. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


: ages difficulty of securing any common agree- 
ment among financial experts respecting the 
cause and cure of commercial crises is illustrated 
by the interviews which we publish on another 
page. All agree in regarding the failure of the 
Baring Brothers as an occasion of the recent crisis, 
but all also seem to agree in not regarding it as the 
real and fundamental cause. Among the causes 
mentioned are: overtrading ; the resale in America 
of securities previously held in England, thus draw- 
ing off from America some two hundred mill- 
ions of dollars ; unsettlement of publie confidence 
by threatened silver legislation; disturbance of 
the commercial market by the recent tariff legisla- 
tion; lack of sufficient money for the business of 
the country; excessive investment in forms of 
wealth not exchangeable for money ; and gambling 
in grain, cotton, and stocks. There is almost as 
much difference of opinion as to the true cure. 
One authority thinks that the commercial crices 
will gradually grow less and less; another that they 
will be more likely to increase than to diminish ; 
but nearly all agree that there is no absolute 
panacea. Upon one point there is entire unanim- 
ity of opinion—all our correspondents agree that 
the country is in a prosperous condition, that there 
is no good reason for a panic. and every sound 
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reason for that confidence which seems to be grad- 
ually returning. Mr. James finds evidence of the 
country’s wonderful wealth and its enormous finan- 
cial strength in the fact that the American people 
have absorbed all the American securities sent over 


by English investors, paying out therefor, accord- 


ing to the estimate of Mr. Thurber, some two 
hundred millions of dollars. 

A journal which does not profess to be an expert 
in financial matters may well hesitate to express 
an opinion upon a subject on which experts them- 
selves so widely differ. We shall, nevertheless, 
hazard our own contribution toward the solution of 


this problem. Apart from local causes which 


directly led to this crisis, we discern three causes 
which render the commercial community constantly 
liable to commercial crises. 

1. The business of the commercial world has 
immensely increased within the last quarter-cent- 
ury; the money of the commercial world has not 
increased in any such ratio. There is too little 
coin for our currency, md. too little currency for 
our business. Asa result there is an enormous 
credit system, the great transactions of the world 
being done by bits of paper. When anything 
occurs to disturb confidence, these bits of paper lose 
their value, and there comes at once a stringency 
in the money market. A partial remedy for this 
condition of affairs is the practical application of 
bimetallism. If all the commercial naticns would 
agree to the free coinage of silver, absolutely inter- 
changeable, in a certain fixed ratio, with gold, that 
agreement would keep gold and silver as money in 
that fixed ratio, and there would be a more sub- 
stantial basis for the credit currency in which the 
business of the world must always be largely car- 
ried on. Whether the United States can establish 
bimetallism without the concurrence of Great 
Britain is at least a very doubtful question, but the 
recent commercial crisis indicates the importance 
of some National legislation which, preserving 
National credit, and recognizing the fact that all 
commercial nations are bound together in a com- 
mercial federation whether they will or no, shall 
yet provide a larger amount of currency in which 
to transact the business of the Nation. 

2. Overtrading, and especially overspeculation, 
is a second great cause of commercial crises. Men 
are ambitious to enlarge their business, and in 
times of prosperity they goto the very verge of pru- 
dence, and, when something happens to check con- 
fidence, find that they have gone beyond the verge. 
We once asked a successful business man what was 
the first condition of business success, and were 
surprised at his reply—‘ Caution.”’ But it 18 cer- 
tain that a greater caution in the business world, 
though it might prevent the rapid accumulation of 
wealth, would also prevent sudden disaster. If 
there had been more caution in the house of Bar- 
ing Brothers there would not have been such 
an overinvestment in South American improve- 
ments. 

3. The qencentration of wealth in a few hands 
tends to produce disaster. The diffusion of wealth 
in many hands would tend to prevent it. It is 
true that a whole people are sometimes swept away 
by a financial fanaticism into acts of common folly, 
but more frequently disasters are produced by the 
misjudgment of the managers of some enormous 
fund, who risk it in a hazardous investment, the 
failure of which locks up money that is needed for 
the world’s work, and so brings the world’s work 
to a standstill. 

One thing is very certain. Such a crisis as that 
through which we have been passing for the last 
three or four months is a conclusive demonstration 
that there is some serious defect in the present in- 
dustrial organization. If a man’s feet are cold and 
his head hot, and he himself shivering and burning 
by turns, the doctors may doubt what is the matter 
with him. One may think it is in the nerves, 
a second in the liver, a third in the blood, a 
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fourth in infinitesimal bacilli; but he must be very 
ignorant or very willful who insists that there is 
nothing the matter with the patient, and that he is 
in a normal and healthful condition. So long as 
the community is liable now to fevers of specula- 
tion and now to chills of all but bankruptcy, so long 
it is evident that there is something in the indus- 
trial situation which needs careful study and radi- 
cal remedy. 


WE BELIEVE IN GOD. 


A FEW weeks ago we printed in these columns 
an interpretation of the Liberal Faith, in con- 
trast with that of the Old Orthodoxy. We print 
here an interpretation of the same faith, in con- 
trast with that of materialistic philosophy, with 
which it is sometimes singularly confounded. Ma- 
terialism leaves God out of account altogether as an 
unknown quantity; the Old Orthodoxy believes in 
Him as specially manifested in particular times, 
seasons, places; the Liberal Faith recognizes Him 
as the Universal Presence, in all places and in all 
experiences. 

We believe, then, first of all, in a Personal God, 
by which we mean a God who thinks, feels, wills. 
We believe that the world is the expression of his 
throught and the product of his will. We be- 
lieve in “God in His World.” Topsy was a séien- 
tific skeptic when to the question “Who made 
you?” she replied, “No one, Missus; ‘specs I 
growed.” We believe that the world was made, 
and is the expression of an infinitely wise intelli- 
gence and an infinitely benevolent will. It isa 
matter of small religious moment to us whether 
the first chapter of Genesis is poem or history ; 
whether the world was made in six days or six 
eons; whether by a wave of a magic wand it was 
suddenly called into being like the Hindu magician’s 
tree, or by a gradual process was evolved out of 
seed forces like God's forests. The latter is to our 
thinking the grander conception, and we thank 
Science for enlarging our vision of both God and 
his world as it has done and is doing. 

We believe that God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself ; changing hamanity’s feel- 
ing toward God from a fear which separates to a 
love which unites us to Him. Christ is to us the 
“unspeakable gift of God.” We lay no stress on 
any ecclesiastical definitions of his Person. He is 
too large for our defining ; we cannot take the meas- 
ure of Him, and we do not try todo so. He is the 
one Unique Figure in history; the Incomparable 
One ; the Brightness of God’s glory ; the Express 
Image of His Person. We do not fear to give 
Him the highest adoration of which our souls are 
capable; we have no fear of idolizing Him; we are 
sure that no actual Humanity of history and no 
idealized Humanity of fiction can equal the vision 
of God which we get in and through the Christ. 
In all men we see some image of God, but broken, 
marred, shadowed images; in Christ the image is 
radiant and perfect, bearing and repaying the ut- 
most scrutiny. We do not dread even to have Him 
attacked, for we glory in His victory over every 
assault, and see that criticism, even when irreverent 
and scofling, only adds to His authority by making 
his Divine Personality more triumphant. 

We believe that God is in His Church, building 
it, purifying it, perfecting it. We are not blind to 
the defects of the Church; we do not believe in its 
infallibility ; we know that it is a human institu. 
tion; we decline to accept its decrees, Papal or 
Protestant, Creed of Pius IV. or Westminster Con- 
fession, as a finality in religious thought. But 
in the history of the Church we see man strug- 
gling to come to a knowledge of the truth and to 
an acquaintance with God, and we see God impart- 
ing to man a knowledge of the truth and His own 
divine life. As no flower can reflect all the glories 
of the sun, as no clime or country can tell all that 
Nature has to tell of sublimity and beauty, so no 
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hierarchy can disclose the full life of God as it ap- 
pears in the children of men. Paul, Apollos, 
Cephas—all are ours ; the Roman Catholic Fénelon 
and the Protestant Melancthon, the Calvinistic Ed- 
wards and the Arminian Wesley, the Conservative 
Spurgeon and the Liberal Beecher—all belong to 
the Holy Catholic Church, because in them all are 
manifested the gifts and graces of God. The life 
of the Church is a supernatural life; that is, it is a 
life which comes from God and seeks after God. 
Its history is the history of the Shepherd seeking 
His sheep. Of course, therefore, its scene is in the 
wilderness and its experiences are commingled ex- 
periences of joy and pain. The Pilgrim chorus 
struggles with the sensuous strains of a sensual life ; 
but the chorus grows stronger and stronger, and 
will eventually sweep all the instruments into one 
triamphant burst of holy praise. 

We believe that the Bible is God’s gift to man. 
We do not believe that it is infallible or inerrant ; 
for it is given to men through men. In it we see 
through a glass, darkly ; in it we see in part, as its 
sacred writers prophesy in part. When we say 
that the Bible is God’s Word, we mean that it is 
to God’s Spirit what human speech is to the human 
spirit. Our language manifests our life, but mani- 
fests it imperfectly, as all language must. This 
unique Book manifests God’s life, but manifests it 
imperfectly, through human experiences and in hu- 
wan tongues. Bat it is a real manifestation of the 
divine. It is God speaking, though speaking 
through holy men. We remember that the sun 
could neither light nor warm the earth were 
it not for the atmosphere which refracts and 
seems to obscure the sunlight. So the light of God 
illames and warms us the better for being refracted 
through the experiences of sinful men. The 
prophets are interpreters of God to humanity ; 
they interpret Him to us the better, because they 
share the life of humanity as well as the life of 
God. The interpreter must know the language 
both of the speaker and of the person spoken 
to. 

We believe that in Nature, in Christ, in the 
Church, in the Bible, in human experience, God 
is. This is the transcendent truth of history and 
of human life. History is the Sun coming to a 
night-enwrapped earth; it is Spring coming to a 
winter-clad earth. We draw no sharp line be- 
tween natural and supernatural; because the natu- 
ral is all supernatural, and the supernatural is 
all natural. Nature is divine. Man himself 
is of kin to God, and God is ever coming 
into humanity to fill man. with himself. But 
if we must use this language of an imperfect 


philosophy to guard ourselves ag&inst being classed 


as believers in a godless philosophy, then we will 
say that we believe that all the world of nature is 
the work of a supernatural Creator; that Christ 
is the supernatural manifestation of God’s Spirit 
in a human life; that the Church is a fellowship 
of men and women partly possessing and eagerly 
pressing forward to be full partakers of that super- 
natural life ; that the Bible is the inspired record 
of a supernatural unveiling of God through human 
experience to human hearts ; that all goodness is 
the free gift of God supernaturally breathed into 
man by the all-Father. 

In short, we believe that religion is all centered 
about God ; that it is God’s gift, not man’s manu- 
facture; that it is never invention, but always 
discovery : the discovery of God by man; the revela- 
tion to man of God, the life of God in the soul of 
man. And to help man te find God, to help God to 
reveal himself to man, and to promote the life of 
God in the soul of man—this is the end of all 
services and ceremonies, all creeds and sacraments, 
all preaching and teaching, all ministry of Church, 
Bible, nature, and life. 

To receive God’s gift of Himself is the supreme 
blessedness ; to help in giving God’s gift of Him- 
self is the supreme service. 
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KEEPING SELF IN THE BACKGROUND. 


A GOOD many capable people fail of securing 
the best results for themselves by their inabil- 
ity to work with others easily and without friction. 
If they could conduct an enterprise absolutely alone, 
without coming in contact with any other person, 
their success would be pronounced; but they seem 
unable to adjust themselves to the demands made 
and the limitations imposed by community of 
work. Sometimes this inability to keep one’s per- 
sonality well in the background, and to contribute 
one’s strength rather than one’s peculiarities to a 
common work, seems to be inherent or inherited ; 
but there is a good deal of it that could be over- 
come by conscious effort. At the bottom there is 
something selfish in the demands which a good many 
people allow their temperament and moods to make 
upon others. The work of life is heavy enough and 
hard enough for the strongest without the addition of 
a constant attention to purely personal idiosyncrasies 
and demands. In a campaign where real fighting 
is to be done, the commander needs to concentrate 
all his thought and strength on the management of 
his forces ; he cannot give his time to adjustment 
of differences between his generals, to the soothing 
of wounded vanity, the explanation of personal 
grievances, and the harmonizing of conflicting tem- 
pers. It has often happened, unfortunately, that these 
wholly unnecessary demands have quite neutralized 
military skill and genius, and have produced disas- 
ter, when harmony and a little self-restraint would 
have secured victory. Our personalities are really 
of small account in the great work of the world. 
We are placed here for what we can be and for 
what we can do, and society is entirely right in re- 
fusing to consider the peculiarities of our tempera- 
ments or the demands of our vanity. It is entirely 
right in taking it for granted that we are to do our 
work and subordinate ourselves. It is true that a 
great many people of the highest gifts are ex- 
tremely difficult to work with, but it may be said 
even of these that they would probably have accom- 
plished more if they had demanded less of them- 
selves and of others in the way of attention to their 
own peculiarities. The objective spirit is the true 
spirit both for work and happiness; the ability to 
forget ourselves, to do our work with a paramount 
interest in it, rather than in our personal contribu- 
tion, is something to be coveted and to be sought; 
something which every man and woman ought to de- 
velop, not only for his or her own comfort, but for the 
comfort of others. We have no right to add to the 
burdens of our fellow-men the burden of our own 
peculiarities. It is strength, not weakness, which we 
should contribute to the general work of the world. 


THE THEATER QUESTION. 
Tz correspondents present, in another column, 
two aspects of the theater question. 

To our clerical correspondent we reply that if, 
in his judgment, dramatic representation of love, 
purely conceived and presented, as, for example, in 
the famous scene between Brutus and his wife in 
“ Julius Cesar,” is inherently objectionable, then, 
in our judgment, he should eschew the theater 
himself and exert all his influence against the 
theater, for there are very few plays in which love 
is not, in some form, represented. 

To our lay correspondent we reply that he 
would better conform either his practice to his 
theory or his theory to his practice. Nothing is so 
demoralizing as to think one thing and do another. 
Inconsistency is the most dangerous of vices. If, 
according to his judgment and observation, going 
to the theater interferes with the highest develop- 
ment of character and the greatest interest in re- 
ligious life and work, then he should stop going to 
the theater, and use his influence against it. Char- 
acter is everything, and no recreation can be right 
which tends to impair, to dwarf, or to degrade 
character. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


THE SUBMERGED TENTH. 
FROM A CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST STANDPOINT. 


By KATHARINE Pearson Woops. 


O much has been recently said and thought 
about General Booth’s book that it seems al- 
most an impertinence to offer to contribute one’s 
quota to the heap; yet the same argument would 
apply to almost any subject, and, after all, it is not 
new subjects we need so much as a new way of 
treating the old ones. And to every subject, every 
truth, there are three sides at least: your side, my 
side, and the other side. Now, it is the other side 
which the aim of this present writer is to set forth. 
General Booth’s plan has been too thoroughly 
explained in the columns of The Christian Union 
to need more explanation from me. It may be re- 
solved into one question, “ What is to become of 
John Jones?” To which he replies, “Give John 
Jones the conditions of the London cab-horse”— 
surely a sufficiently modest standard. In fact, it is 
quite too modest to’satisfy those who, as he tersely 
expresses it, deal in checks on the Bank of Futur- 
ity. The Socialist tells him, he says, that “the 
great Social Revolution is looming large on the 
horizon,” and in “the good time coming, when 
wealth will be redistributed and private property 
abolished, there will be no more John Joneses, im- 
patiently clamoring for work that they may not 
die.” The words which I have italicized merely 
indicate a slight inaccuracy. Redistribution of 
wealth (at least, in the common meaning of the 
word) is the exact opposite of the Socialist pro- 
gramme, which is centralization of capital of all 
descriptions. One really feels ashamed, however, 
to dwell upon such slight matters while John Jones 
is waiting for his dinner. General Booth asks, Is 
he to have it, or is he not? The Individualist and 
the Socialist have only checks on the Bank of Fa- 
turity to offer, so the General proposes his plan, 
and asks, Has any one a better—for John Jones ? 

No; no one has a hetter immediate remedy. 
But there are plenty of outcries that General Booth’s 
nostrum for the body politic is a humbug, and its 
originator a quack ; that the exhibition of the same 
would scarcely give even temporary relief; that 
the symptoms would soon recur, and the disease be 
worse than ever. 

The question was recently argued from this 
standpoint in a certain club in Baltimore, and the 
points made were chiefly these: 

1. Feeding the hungry is good; but it is a mere 
dealing with symptoms, and by no means touches 
the seat of the disease. 

2. Enforced emigration would be a wrong to the 
emigrant ; the building of communities in the wil- 
derness would be a reversion from nineteenth cent- 
ury civilization to a condition of barbarism. 

3. To remove populations from one center to 
another only removes the place of competition and 
scene of congestion. 


4. If we could, with wizard’s wand, in a single ~ 


moment of time, work the thorough reformation of 
this host of thieves, drunkards, etc., he names, 
and thus transform them into producers, it would 
make matters worse, and not better, as it would 
result in a greater amount of surplus labor, conse- 
quently in greater coinpetition and a pressing of 
general wages down to a still lower level. 

5. Draw off the surplus population of London 
by means of emigration, and wages will temporarily 
rise; but this will draw laborers from districts 
where wages are less, to fill up the drain, and 
bring about the same rate of wages as exists at 
present. 

6. The growth of population and the introdaction 
of new labor-saving machines always tends to 
create a new sarplus and thus lower the rate of 


Thus, we see, the question is no longer simply, 
“ What is to become of John Jones?” but ie com- 
plicated by the addendum, “Save John Jones and 
what will become of John Smith?” I must con- 
fess that for a day or so this consideration was a 
puzzler ; at the end of that time I read in a daily 
paper of the eloquent orator who advanced the 
above arguments, as one of the hardest workers at 
a Gospel breakfast ; and then I seemed to get a ray 
of light on the subject. Now, as to the arguments 
themselves: No. 6 we may cancel at once, as 
clearly on both sides of our equation; for the in- 
vention of labor-saving machinery has plainly noth- 
ing to say to John Jones, nor will his going dinner- 
less materially affect the growth of popalation. In- 
deed, it is also a well-established fact that the chil- 
dren of the John Joneses are more numerous than 
of him who hath a bank account; so that, if we 
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accept this factor at all, it must be included in our 
calculations with a negative sign. 

To the second point we have the counterpoint 
that, from all one can hear, the nineteenth century 
civilization of the Submerged Tenth is a very 
uncertain quantity indeed ; that barbarism would, 
in fact, be 2 happy exchange, and that enforced 
emigration cannot fairly be viewed as an essential 
feature of General Booth’s plan. 

To the remaining four arguments we reply, 
“Very possibly; but what is to become of John 
Jones? Are we to continue in a certain present 
wrong to him because setting him on his feet may 
involve a possible future wrong to John Smith ?” 
In other words, do or do not the positive good 
results from the proposed plan outnumber the poe- 
sible bad consequences? and, are we to do right 
that good may come, or to refrain from doing right 
lest evil should, in some way or other, be the result’? 

That General Booth’s plan is a righteous one 
per se, no Christian can possibly doubt; and to me 
there seems no room for dispute that the good re- 
sults would outnumber the evil. Of course it is 
very certain that some important modifications 
must be introduced, if the scheme is to be tried 
on this side of the water; it may also be true—in 
one or two instances I know quite certainly that it 
is trae—that the Salvation Army captains and 
lasses are not invariably models of personal holi- 
ness; in fact, we could hardly expect anything of 
the sort under the given circumstances. 

But if the economic ideas of General Booth and 
those of the Socialists diverge at a pretty wide 
angle, there is, nevertheless, a point where they 
meet ; namely, the salvation of John Jones the in- 
dividual. They may differ about John Jones as 
a class, but the individual John will never, while 
either of them has a grain of influence or a penny 
in his pocket, ask in vain for a job of work or a 
Gospel breakfast. 

It is, I think, for the Christian Socialist to sub- 
tend the angle of John Jones the individual by the 
line which shall unite the differing views as to 
what shall be done with John Jones as a class. 

Now, supposing General Booth’s scheme to be 
tried and to be entirely successful, what would be 
the most important result? that is to say, from a 
Socialist point of view. Why, the first result would 
be the foundation of a nucleus for the very Indus- | 
trial Army which Socialists crave. General Booth’s 
plan is nothing more nor less than practical So- 
cialism under military discipline. 

Moreover, supposing a Social Democracy to be 
established to-morrow, its hardest problem would 
be what to do with the tramp, criminal, and 
pauper classes. Edward Bellamy says that Na- 
tionalism would do with the tramp what individual- 
ism has never done, i. ¢., make him work; but Na- 
tionalism could only do this by means of some 
such machinery as General Booth has ready to his 
hand in the Salvation Army. 

Again, this host of thieves, criminals, ete., 
transformed into producers, would also be trans- 
formed into voters, which can scarcely be said of 
them at present—certainly not in England, and 
only with a qualification in America, where those 
of the Submerged Tenth who vote at all sell their 
votes to the wrong side. But votes on the right 
side are what we want in America, and their value, 
added to that of an object lesson as to the effects 
of a community of interests in evolving a sentiment 
of brotherhood, and of military discipline upon the 
development of individuality, can searcely be over- 
estimated. 

Events are hurling themselves upon us so rapidly 
just now that very possibly only a few of the evil 
results predicted for John Smith will have time to 
oceur—at all events, not to three million of him; 
and there would, anyhow, be the machinery already 
provided for setting him also upon his feet again. 
In brief, the Christian Socialist’s standpoint, the 
“other side” which I promised to develop, is as 
follows: 

1. Chriat came to establish a kingdom whose 
temporal side is peace and earthly prosperity for 
all men. 

2. He left his disciples certain principles of ac- 
tion which could not, certainly, have been designed 
to delay the coming of this kingdom. One of 
these principles is, “Give to him that asketh of 
thee ; and from him that woyld borrow of thee, turn 
not thou away.” And when his kingdom has come, 
what will he say to those who have been so con- 
cerned for the possible consequences to John Smith 
as not to give John Jones even a Gospel breakfast? 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye did it not to me.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The Financial Situation. 
CAUSES OF AND REMEDIES FOR THE PRESENT DISTURBANCE. 


=a JHE United States for the Jast month 

fi} has been euffering from a very 
serious financial crisis, the outcome 
of which is not even yet known. 
Desiring to get at the prime cause 
of this crisis and to learn what 
remedies are propcsed by financiers 
for such panics, The Christian Union list week sent 
its representative to several gentlemen especially 
qualified to speak authoritatively on questions of 
finance, with these questions : 

I. Is there any general cause in the world’s in- 
dustrial or financial condition which leads to such 
disastrous crises as the present ? 

IL. Is there any political, financial, or industrial 
remedy for them ? 

The answers to these questions, which are dis- 
eussed in our editorial columns, are presented below. 


From tHE Hon. Tuomas L. JAMEs, 
President of the Lincoln National Bank. 


The moment the McKinley bill was an assured 
legislative fact, the importers laid in large stocks 
of goods in anticipation of the increased duties. 
They had to have considerable money to send in 
payment for those goods, and had to borrow the 
money, and that produced an unnatural stringency 
in the money market; money has ruled at six per 
cent., and over, since before the passage of the 
McKinley bill. The country, however, was never 
more prosperous; there is not a single condition 
that, of itself, would induce such a panic as we have 
seen. The financial ramifications of the great firm 
of Baring Brothers are felt all over the world, and 
when that well-known house failed, owing to their 
dealings with the Argentine Republic, that had a bad 
effect. In addition to this fact, the British people 
sent over a large amount of American securities, 
which we had sold them at a high rate and got 
back at very low rates. But the wonderful wealth 
of the country and its enormous strength are shown 
by the fact that our people have absorbed all these 
securities that have been sent here, until now most 
of these securities are owned by American citizens. 
The tide seems to be turning, because Great Britain 
is sending us gold in payment of debts that she 
owes us for our superfluous commodities. 

We have panics, and we always will have them. 
We have the measles, and sometimes measles be- 
come epidemic. Whenever we overtrade, we suffer 
in our financial systems, the same as we saffer in 
our physical systems when we overeat. 

There is no radical remedy for commercial crices 
until the old serpent is bound for a thousand years, 
and the world becomes perfect. 


From WicurAm A. Camp, Ese, 
Manager of the New York Clearing-House. 


I think the present financial condition is purely 
of a transitory character and not liable to last long. 
The first cause of the trouble was the failure of 
Baring Brothers in Europe, which caused a large 
number of our American securities to be sent over 
to this country to be sold. Of course we absorb a 
great deal of credit, and this action caused consid- 
erable excitement and a panicky feeling which 


spread all over the country, resulting in large finan- 


cial drains upon New York City for money. West- 
ern banks and dealers drew very largely on New 
York, and continued to draw, therefore making a 
stringent money market here, which is being rapidly 
relieved by a restoration of confidence. 

I am asked whether or not in the history of the 
world these financial crises will occasionally appear, 
or whether, owing to certain legislation, they will 
cease to occur. We may have remedies at hand 
all the time, but the question is to apply them 
properly. The best remedy we have in the present 
instance is the united action of the associated banks 
issuing loan certificates to banks that are pressed 
to meet heavy drafts upon them, by converting their 
assets, represented by bills receivable, stocks, bonds, 
ete , into something that is available in the settle- 
ment and payment of their balances through the 
Clearing-House ; that is a sovereign remedy so far 
as the banks of New York City are concerned, for 
the bulk of their payments is to the Clearing-House. 

As to the general causes of financial crises, [ 
think the rapid growth of the population, the enor- 
mous increase of business in every way, has kept 
ahead of the actual amount of money, or the repre- 
sentative of money, in circulation. The com- 


mercial or financial situation of the United States 
can always be judged by the condition of such 
affairs in New York City, which is the financial and 
commercial center of the Union. The whole coun- 
try is interested in the prosperity of New York, and 
anything that affects our city affects the whole 
country. 
From Horace Ese., 
Editor of the New York ** Evening Post.”’ 

Whatever gives a general shock to credit leads 
to a financial crisis. There is such a shock at the 
present time, caused by the fear of a change in the 
standard of value from gold to silver. I can see 
nothing in the industrial or financial condition of 
this country which would provoke a crisis. A com- 
mercial crisis may be defined as a disturbance of 
the course of trade arising from the necessity of re- 
adjusting its conditions to the common standard 
and measure of value. The common standard of 
value is money, and the conditions of trade which 
require to be adjusted to it are the prices of com- 
modities and contracts and obligations of all kinds. 
If all persons were in the habit of paying imme- 
diately for everything received, there would be no 
debts, consequently no failures, no money panics, 
no crises. The credit system furnished the ex- 
plosive material of which the great crises of the 
past two centuries have been mainly composed ; 
namely, contracts, obligations, debts, piled upon each 
other mountain high, contracted upon a fictitious 
scale of prices—a scale which the whole community 
has, for the time being, conspired to make fictitious, 
but payable in matter of-fact dollars and pounds 
sterling or their true equivalent, and not otherwise. 

Generally speaking, there is no remedy for com- 
mercial crises except in the concurrence of man- 
kind to keep out of debt and to avoid all temptation 
to make gain without equivalent labor. Economists 
themselves are not sufficiently agreed upon funda- 
mental principles of commercial crises to command 
strict attention from the unprofessional classes. 

Of course, in the present instance, as in others, 
the effort should be to inquire what is the cause of 
the trouble, and then to remove it. I have stated 
the cause of the trouble, and there is only one way 
to remove it, and that is to repeal the Silver bill. 
It is possible so to treat the present financial crisis 
that one like it, arising from the same cause, shall 
never occur again. 


From F. B. Tourser, Esq., 
Of Thurber, Whyland & Co. 

Answering your inquiry, first: “Is there any 
general cause in the world’s industrial or financial 
condition which leads to these financial crises ?” 
and, second: “Is there any political, financial, or 
industrial remedy forthem?” I would say that in 
the commercial and industrial development of the 
world there has always been, and probably always 
will be, periods of exceptional activity, with cor- 
responding periods of reaction therefrom ; or, in 
other words, periods of over-confidence and under- 
confidence in the commercial and industrial situa- 
tion. Individuals and communities often go to 
extremes in either direction. 

In these days of steam and electricity, these con- 
ditions are more widely felt than heretofore. The 
present trouble in this country was occasioned by 
too much confidence and overtrading in South Amer- 
ica, which hit England, the great financial center 
of the world, and reacted on the United States. 

England had bought a large amount of American 
securities. Whenshe wanted money. she sold them 
in the best market, which was the United States. 
It is estimated that some two hundred millions of 
dollars were thus suddenly drawn from us, creat- 
ing a mouey stringency which still farther depressed 
the prices of securities here. This unsettled con- 
fidence in values frightened investors and reacted 
on commercial affairs generally. 

Nine-tenths of the business of the country is 
done on credit. In other words, exchanges are 
effected by means of notes, drafts, and checks. 
People who had the other ten per cent. of currency 
by which exchanges are effected, endeavored to 
“ strengthen ” themselves by hoarding, which had 

recisely the opposite effect from that intended. 

nvestors who had been buying the notes of sol vent 
houses aay ape buying. Maturing obligations had 
to be met by those who had given notes, and while 
they might have ample assets, they could not always 
be turned in time to pay their notes when due. 
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This is called “ failing,” which is a dreaded word 


among commercial men, because it often represents 
a lack of integrity or capacity ; but in times of com- 
mercial crises it may represent neither. There is 
just as much property and real value in the coun- 
try to-day as there was three months ago, when 
everything was pronounced exceptionally prcsper- 
ous. All that is needed is for the people to get 
over their scare. 

Second: As regards there being “any political, 
financial, or industrial remedy ’”’ for such crises, I 
think there is no nniversal for them. 
Wise legislation, wise financial action, and wise in- 
dustrial action may help; but as to what is wiee, my 
own opinion is that it would be unwise to enact any | 
legislation radically changing our financial system. 

A free coinage bill for silver would unsettle public 
confidence more than it could add to the supply of 
currency. The present coinage bill will absorb 
nearly the annual production of silver in this coun- 
try. The proposed purchase of the present surplus 
stock of silver bullion, some thirteen millions, may 
be wise. It may be wise to prohibit the purchase 
of foreign silver under the present bill. i think it 
would be wise to enact the measures proposed by 
Senator Sherman for the relief of the banks. 

As regards financial measures, if bankers and 
investors will loan money and buy commercial 
paper as usual, that would be wise; and as regards 
industrial measures, the higher rates for money, 
which naturally rule in such times, will tend to 
sufficiently restrict and prevent overtrading. 


From BrrpstyE BLAKEMAN, Fsq.,, 
President of the American Book Co. 


Threatened silver legislation, which is calculated 
to demonetize gold, seems to me the most apparent 
cause for the present crisis in the monetary affairs 
of the world. Local extravagant speculative invest- 
ments, such as by the English in the Argentine Re- 
public, have been sufficient to precipitate the panic. 
The quite general feeling that the recent tariff 
legislation in our own country has been unwise, and 
that it will prove disastrous to many interests and 
unequal in its practical application to industrial 
enterprises as a measure of protection, has, I think, 
been an added cause. With nations as with in- 
dividuals, causes for events are often very subtle in 
their origin, and act like leaven in their influence in 
the disturbance of the whole mass. If the causes 
I have mentioned are the true ones, the remedy will 
be to remove the threatened influences arising from 
silver free coinage ideas. If it shall prove that 
evils are wrapped up in mistaken tariff legislation, 
it will take time to discover and remove these. In 
the end we shall find whether the experiments in 
all their details have been wise or not. 


From Joun Ccarin, Ese, 
Of H. B. Claflin & Co. 

You ask first: “Is there any general cause in the 
world’s industrial and financial condition which 
leads to such disastrous crises as the present?” It 
seems to me that the underlying cause which aggra- 
vates every difficulty and makes the effect of a dis- 
aster in South America disastrous not only to the 
country directly connected with South American 
ventures, but, at a later period, to the whole civil- 
ized world, is found in this fact—that there is not 
gold enough in the world to make exchanges easy, 
so long as the principal nations of the world are 
determined to use that metal alone asa currency. In 
times of general confidence the supply is barely 
adequate to go around with some pinching ; in times 
of general disaster each country tries to make it- 
self stronger than usual in its reserve of the yellow 
metal, and it becomes apparent then that reserves 
large enough to restore confidence cannot be ob- 
tained. O/ course the scarcity of gold and the 
struggling of nations for it are not responsible for 
over-speculation in the Argentine Republic, and 
the building of railroads there, say, twenty years in 
advance of the needs of the country ; but, in my 
opinion, a scarcity of the recognized currency of the 
world has extended the trouble which ought to have 
been confined to South America and to England. 

Your second question, “Is there any political, 
financial, or industrial remedy for them?” I should 
answer in the affirmative. I do not mean that 
financial crises can be averted in cases of specula- 
tion and overtrading, but I am sure that they can 
be confined almost within the limits of the country 
in which they originate, if a general agreement 
among the nations can be made to use silver and 
gold conjointly. For seventy years France and the 
Latin Union maintained gold and silver on an 
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equality at the ratio of fifteen and one-half to one. 
There can be no doubt whatever that a similar con- 
vention now among leading nations would cause 
gold and silver again to circulate freely side by 
side. The statement is sometimes made that this 
ean never be, because the cost of the two metals 
varies greatly ; in point of fact, the cost has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the question. Statistics 
seem to show that each dollar of silver that is ex- 
tracted from American soil costs more than one 
dollar in gold. It is likely, also, that each dollar 
of gold costs more than a dollar for its extraction. 
The ratio of gold and silver can be fixed by govern- 
ment now as it was fixed by the Latin Union in the 
past, and if the mints of the world be open to free 
coinage of both metals there will clearly be no dan- 
ger that they will part company, or that either 
will command an appreciable premium. 

With the bulk of international currency increased 
by the addition of the stock of silver, there would 
be no fear in the mind of any one that the currency 
of the world would be likely to prove inadequate to 
the requirements of trade. In cases of great exi- 
gency the supplies demanded at any one monetary 
center could readily be furnished by other centers 
witbout distress, and there would be but little dan- 
ger that a financial crisis would extend itself widely. 


From Davip Srong, Ese., 
Editor of the ** Journal of Commerce.”’ 


There are several points to be noted in regard to 
the financial crisis. In England, within a very 
short time, they have spent one hundred million 
pounds for securities upon which they cannot realize 
anything like that amount. In our country a large 
number of business men in all our commercial 
centers are living on speculation. Ouf of every 
hundred thousand bushels of grain and every hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of cotton only about 
five per cent. of it is intended for actual delivery. 
These people are living, most of the time, either on 
the bets they have won or the bets they expect to 
win. There is a little trouble in England, and that 
makes people cautious about lending money to such 
speculators. You come to me and want to borrow 
money. I won't lend it toyou. Yousay money is 
scarce ; but there is just as much money as ever ; the 
only trouble is I do not like your credit. Increas- 
ing the amount of money I may have will not 
induce me to give you credit. I think very likely 
in the future panics will become more frequent than 
they have been in the past, because, heretofore, the 
large volame of money that has been held by bank- 
ers and capitalists has been advanced on the move- 
ment of real property. A man buys a hundred 
thousand bushels of wheat in Chicago and draws on 
a New York merchant at sixty days to pay for it. 
The Chicago bank gives him the money on those 
drafts, and if it has not got the whole of it to lend, 
it sends to its correspondent in New York, who 
cashes the draft; between the banks che man will 
get the money. They are doing that through the 
year. The man sends the wheat to New York, and 
it is bought by millers, ete., and the money comes 
from it to meet these drafts; at the end of sixty 
days the business liquidates iteelf. 

Heretofore, when there was any panic, all that 
a bank had to do was to stop lending money, and 
these notes coming due against produce kept reduc- 
ing their own liabilities and their discounts, and so 
they kept themselves in shape. If they stopped, it 
would te for only a week or ten days, and the 
money came in and filled up their coffers. Under 
that state of things we used to have panics every 
little while, because we did not go to England. 
Sometimes there was a check in the exports be- 
cause the wheat came forward so fast that you 
could not sell it, and the people that held it got 
frightened and would not advance any more money ; 
that made a temporary panic, but it regulated itself 
by these notes becoming due. Now under the 
present condition of things most of the money is 
not loaned for produce, but loaned to people who 
spend it. 

At one time I counted up $325,000,000 loaned 
out on call in Wall Street. Men had borrowed 
that on collaterals that in good times have a cer- 
tain quoted value. Now, if anything comes to dis- 
turb the market, and a man has borrowed $20,000 
of a trust company, and has put up the Bungtown 
Railroad bonds for it, he has an idea, if the trast 
company calls for it and he cannot pay it, he will 
go to the Bank of America and get it, and if the 
Bank of America calls for it, he will to the 
American Exchange and get it, and if the banks 
don’t lend it to him, he will have some — 


capitalist lend it to him. The difficulty is 
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condition of things which makes one man call for it 
makes all the others refuse to lend, and he is in a 
corner, and the banks are loaded up with $325,- 
000,000 of security, which, if they would put up at 
auction, would not produce $20,000, because it is 
stuff that won't sell. I do not say there is no real 
value in it, but when there is a panic nobody will 
buy it, and the more money you lend on call, 
and the more money you lend to men who spend it, 
the more frequent will be your panies. A man has 
borrowed money to build a railroad, or a bridge, or 
a houra, or to buy himself a pair of horses; there 
is nothing coming back out of all that to the 
borrower, as there would be in the case of money 
loaned on .rade and produce; he has spent it, and 
the only way he can pay the people he has borrowed 
it of is to borrow of somebody else. He cannot 
sell those securities, and they cannot. And the 
more money that is loaned in that way oa “ cats 
and dogs” for people to spend, living ahead of 
their means, gambling, ete , the more panics there 
will be. 


From GENERAL C. T. CHRISTENSEN, 
President of the Brooklyn Trust Co. 


The legitimate industrial and financial condition 
of the country has never been more sound, in my 
judgment, than it is at the present time. It is 
purely outside matters that have influenced the 
present financial condition—speculation in South 
American securities by the Baring Brothers, which 
involved them to such a large degree. On top of 
that came the McKinley bill, and the fear of mer- 
chants that, in due course, they could not get the 
necessary financial accommodations. Then camea 
little seare in the failure of a savings bank, which, 
however, caused several banks in these two cities 
to take out millions of money and lay them aside. 
We have been drawn on for much more than half 
a million of dollars, and if that amount was taken 
from one institution, it may be judged how large 
must be the total sum that has been removed. 
An enormous amount of money is reserved; it is 
locked up, taken out from the ordinary channels. 
The remedy is, wait until the seare goes over. 
There is plenty of money here, if people will take 
it out from where it is locked up and put it into cir- 
culation. Legislation can do very little for finan- 
cial troubles. Legislators, when they are in session, 
keep the merchants in a constant state of uncer- 
tainty as to what they are going to do, and the 
moment the session is closed the commercial com- 
munity gives a sigh of relief. The country was 
never sounder than it is this moment. The real 
business of the country is done very largely on a 
cash basis, and there has been no over-speculation 
of any moment in merchandise ; and I[ think the 
farmers, on the whole, are pretty well off. I think 
the intervals between these financial crises will be- 
come longer and longer in the future, owing to the 
sounder method of carrying on business, and that 
less business will be done on credit. 


From A Prominent Bank PResIDENT, 
Who requests that his name shall not be published. 


The following statement is made by a leading 
financier of New York, whose name, if it could be 
made public, would be at once recognized as one of 
the most highly respected and influential in the city : 

I am aeked to answer the question whether 
there is any general cause in the world’s industrial 
or financial condition which leads to financial crises. 
If you could answer that questionin general terms, 
it would be in this way: All that men can do in 
this world is to be industrious and exchange with 
each other the products of industry; that is one 
fact. You may say that nine-tenths of the world’s 
business is done now by just that process. It may 
be called barter, and you would be surprised to 
know that things are bartered now, one for the 
other, more than they ever were before; and as 
men come nearer in intercourse this practice will 
continue to increase all the time. Of course the 
exchange of some a for other things must be 
measured by money. at being so, true money 
must be a universal money and not a local money. 
Any local money is an obstruction to universal 
trade and commerce. People gather together their 
money in banks and elsewhere, and exchange it 
through instraments—papers—which convey their 
valuables from one to the other. A bank is nothin 
more than a receptacle, not of money, but o 
money’s worth of things. The trouble is that people 
in possession of exchangeable things, or active 
capital, are very apt, when they know they possess 
them, to put them in inactive forms, such as houses 
and real estate and things that are not exchange- 
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able in commerce immediately ; also in public stocks 
and securities which are not commercially ex- 
changeable. For instance, a man is worth $100,000 ; 
he is free from all embarrassment, his wealth being 
in things exchangeable in commerce. He becomes 
embarrassed the moment he invests in a house, 
because the house is not exchangeable in commerce. 
That, more than anything else, is the cause of 


ies. 
ml think the time is coming when panies will be 
less frequent, though they may affect localities or 
ns. It will be observed that there is a tendency 
in institutions in local centers to organize capital 
for mutual protection. Whenthe Baring Brothers 
failed in England, it was so important a matter to 
the world that the Bank of England found it ex- 
pedient to come in and protect them, and the Lon- 
don bankers assumed a portion of the risk them- 
selves, helping support the Bank of England. And 
so in New York the banks have organized them- 
selves to prevent a calamity occurring which would 
do irreparable injury. They have organized them- 
selves for mutual protection ; and so panies, though 
they may occur occasionally, will be modified in 
their intensity more and more as the world becomes 
unified. The whole tendency of civilization is to 
unite, not only men, but money; that is to say, the 
law of the Lord, which runs through all humanity, 
humanizing men, is going to work equally in 
economic affairs. It is found to be the interest 
of men to take care of each other. 


From Grorce G. Ese., 
President of the Chem cal Bank. 


The volume of business during the past year has 
been on the up grade. The crops are immense, and 
farmers require a very large amount of money. 
Securities have been unduly expanded. Then, 
again, probably some money has been laid aside 
by frightened people. Labor is employed at very 
high prices ; that also requires a very large amount 
of money. All of a sudden comes a check in this. 
condition of affairs, and hence the stringency in 
the money market. 


From Frank H. Scort, Ese, 
Treasurer of the Century Company, New York. 


It now seems to be generally admitted that the 
present stringency in the money market is due 
primarily to the fact that for some time past a large 
part of the world’s surplus earnings has been in- 
vested in improvements intended to develop new 
regions in various parts of the world, notably in 
South America, and, to some extent, in the south- 
ern and western parts of the United States. Some 
of these have been injudicious; very many have 
been in advance of immediate needs and do not yet 
pay- Most of their stocks have gone down, investors 
have become embarrassed, and all sorts of securi- 
ties are for the time viewed with suspicion. Money 
commands a higher rate ; in many places even first- 
class mortgages have gone up one or two per cent. 
Yet in most branches of business trade continues 
much better than it has been at times when money 
was comparatively easy, and, although caution may 
be necessary, I see no reason for the extreme views 
taken by many holders of money. So far as I am 
acquainted with it, the publishing business seems to 
be in excellent condition. Oar own publications 
continue very prosperous, notwithstanding the fact 
that there have come into the field within a few 
years a number of periodicals, thus making 
competition stronger than ever. There have been 
no considerable failures in the publishing or book- 
a trades, nor has there been as yet, so far as I 
have heard, any unusual talk or suspicion as to the 
strength of special firms in this business in any part 
of the country. What the effect will be if the 
present attitude of the banks and capitalists con- 
tinues I cannot tell, but of course the general busi- 
ness of the country cannot be crippled without all 
branches being affected. I may mention, however, 
as @ curious fact, that, in panicky times generally, 
the periodical business, as a rule, has suffered less 
than most others, probably from the fact of the 
sales being so widely distributed, the business being 
almost entirely a cash one, and the individual ex- 
penditure in each case being so slight. 

The new forces which have been introduced into 
modern industrial life, such as electricity, the tele- 
phone, and rapid machinery, do, of course, affect 
business conditions and change methods, but it does 
not necessarily follow that business will be better or 
worse. It depends on the way merchants and 
others adapt themselves to the conditions, and what 
use they make of them. I do not think that the 
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present business troubles can in any way be attrib- 
uted to these changes ; itseems to me that we have 
always been in this transitional stage, and I do not 
think that we will ever become what may be called 


’ permanently settled, so far as improvements in 


methods are concerned. 

In an age of mechanical invention, each inven- 
tion lifts us to a higher plane, and the next one is 
started where the last one left off, and so it seems 
as if we could be continually progressing. Weare 


more likely to continue to gain in the future than 


to lose. The average man is much better off to-day 
than he ever was before, and I think he will con- 
tinue to profit by the world’s progress. 


From Davip Esa., 


Publisher of the ** Iron Age,” the ** Metal Worker,” and other 

: industrial journals. 

So far as any cause can be seen for the present 
financial trouble, I would say that we are passing 
through one of those periods which, to all appear- 
ances, must come periodically to any people, as a 
warning that they are going too far in whatever 
course they may be pursuing. The more im- 
mediate cause is the effect of the financial troubles 
in England reflecting, or acting, upon this market, 
creating a demand for money at a time when 
there was so much local demand for it for the 
purpose of moving the crops, etc. ° 

To all appearances, the metal industries are very 
little affected by the present financial stringency ; 
it might be said not at all, were it not that they 
feel, somewhat, the effects of the spirit of caution 
which monetary disturbances always produce. This 
statement, however, is less true of the heavy 
iron trade than of the more finished branches, be- 
cause the heavy iron trade depends more largely on 
railroad and other large enterprises, the extent 
of which is lessened by any monetary stringency. 

I am asked whether, by reason of any economic 
or industrial changes in the future, panics will 
cease to occur. In reply I would say that I believe 
human nature is learning how to avoid and over- 
come such evils as financial crises. A notable 
illustration of the truth of this remark is found in 
the way financiers and corporations stood by one 
another in this last disturbance. But, after all, 
there is an underlying principle in human nature, so 
far as we are able to understand it, which leads men 
to work up as near as they dare to the danger-point, 
no matter whether it be in business matters, in dealing 
with political or social questions, or even their own 
health. That peculiar phase of character finds an 
apt illustration in the saying of a quaint but very 
shrewd rural observer (and which has just come 
to me from another source): “ Men are just like 
pigs eating hot swill; they put their noses in, find 
it hot, and take them out; but as soon as their 
noses cool off, in they go again.” 


From LAwson VALENTINE, 
Of the Lawson Valentine Co., New York and Hunter’s Point. 


1. “Is there any general cause in the world’s 
industrial or financial condition which leads to such 
disastrous crises as the present?” The general 
cause dates back to the “ Gheden of Eden.” Over- 
trading is the fundamental difficulty, not only in 
this crisis, but in all that have gone before it, and it 
will be the difficulty in all that follow. Over- 
trading is another name for getting up too much 
sail and not being able to take it in before the gale. 
All do it, more or less, and those who do it the 
least are subject to the strain that comes in the 
general atmosphere of trade. There is no escape 
for a man who is in it; the only difference will be 
in the degree of suffering, if he is in commercial 
enterprises of any kind, or banking of any kind. 
Cash trading has been impossible since Adam left 


_ Paradise. The credit system of necessity amounts 


to from eighty to ninety per cent. of business. Ina 
word, panics are caused by an abuse of the credit 
system. This abuse never can be cured, but it may 
be mitigated. It is inherent in mankind. They 
will overtrade, they will speculate, and nothing 
on earth can prevent it. Mr. Bellamy thinks he 
can cure it, but he won’t think so after he has tried 
it. Doctor Johnson tells us of Rasselas in the 
“ Happy Valley.” Provided with everything that 
heart could wish, yet he was not contented. He 
wanted to speculate as to what was above and be- 
yond the bills. 

2. “Is there any political, financial, or industrial 
remedy for them?” Well, there are a thousand 
remedies that will help, measurably. But things 
are always getting out of balance and always will, 
and the only thing is to restore the balance. Up 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
to date the panic system of restoration has been the 


only positive one. The present crisis would have 
been phenomenal in the history of the world, had 
it not been for the standing together and making 
common cause in the interest of common protec- 
tion. The Bank of England said: “ We'll sustain 
the Barings if the Bank of France will lend a 
hand.” I look upon that as one of the most pro- 

ive movements that we have ever seen. Our 
New York banks have been good to themselves in 
their united effort. There is no doubt that we 
have started in the direction of mutual support, 
and that it will continue to be improved in ways 
and methods. It is a step in the direction of the 
Bellamy doctrine of co-operation for common 
safety. As to pet remedies, every man in Con- 
gress has one. 


HOW WALL STREET LOOKS IN A 
PANIC. 


By CuHarctes A. WATROUS. 


N the afternoon of November 14 Wall Street 
was in a state of feverish excitement. The 
air was full of dark rumors and vague forebodings. 
The great drop in the price of stocks during the 
week, the closing of one bank and the difficulties of 
others, the failures of.the old, conservative broker- 
age house of Decker, Howell & Co., and of other 
lesser houses, had unnerved everybody. Op this 
afternoon the rumors which had been current for 
weeks before concerning a great English banking 
house began to take definite shape. In fearful 
whispers the word “ Baring” was passed from lip to 
lip. In all those groups of pale, anxious-eyed men 
who stood about Broad and Wall Streets on that 
afternoon and in the Windsor Hotel lobby in the 
evening, there was not one who would confess that 
he believed the Barings were in trouble. Why ? 
Because it meant too much to a man who held 
securities. ‘‘ Barings fail!” cried a broker in a 
Broadway office, while his eyes burned with excite- 
ment. “ When the Barings fail the Bank of Eng- 
land and the whole world will go down, too.” 

The next morning the Street was in much the 
same condition. Just before the opening of the 
Stock Exchange a cable was received from London 
authoritatively announcing that the Barings had 
been embarrassed, but that the Bank of England 
and others had assumed their obligations. Then 
came the crisis, the supreme moment of the panic. 


_ Nobody regarded the last reassuring clause of the 


cable. All rushed to sell out whatever securities 
they held, regardless of the falling prices. The 
scene on the Stock Exchange was one never to be 
forgotten. Pale, haggard, trembling with fear and 
excitement, the brokers rushed frantically about the 
floor. They climbed over each other's shoulders to 
be first to sell if any could be found brave enough 
to buy. Fine hats were smashed, Poole coats were 
torn. The declining quotations, recorded on a 
thousand stock tickers throughout the city, spread 
the bad tidings. Soon the Stock Exchange gal- 
leries were packed with spectators looking down on 
the “fun,” many of them laughing, not cruelly, but 
thoughtlessly, at the frantic struggles of the half- 
crazed men who saw their possessions slipping away 
from them, and felt themselves powerless to save 
them. 

This could not last long. Human nature could 
not stand the strain. The reaction came ; the great 
gong in the Stock Exchange sounded the welcome 
signal that the two-hour Saturday session was over. 
Men breathed freely once more, realizing that by 
Monday the Street would have calmed down and 
would entertain saner views. The crisis of the 
panic had passed. Stocks went lower on subsequent 
days ; the patient had very low spells, but the fever 
had turned. 

Like all similar periods, the “panic week ” of 
1890 was replete with incidents of a picturesque 
and dramatic nature. Here is one which well ex- 
presses the feverish state of the community and the 
ease with which a stampede could be created. 
Shortly before three o’clock on the afternoon of 
November 13, a woman came running up Wall 
Street from the direction of the East River. To add 
to the interest of the episode, she was young, re- 
markably pretty, and stylishly dressed in a brown 
cloth hat, brown tailor-made gown, with patent 
leather shoes and overgaiters. The news of the 
closing of the North River Bank had not by that 
time reached the Street, but the recent failures and 
the known difficulties of some other banks had 
made the Street very “ skittish.” The woman ran 
along until she came to the Drexel building at the 
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corner of Broad Street. Here she paused, stopped 
a messenger boy, and held a whispered conversa- 
tion with him. The boy pointed up Nassau Street, 
and the woman started up the street, with the boy 
after her. Her youth, beauty, and unaccountable 
actions had already excited interest, and a large 
crowd followed her. She dashed up the steps of 
the Bank of North America’s building. A ery 
arose in the crowd that the Bank had failed, and in 
less time than it takes to tell it several hundred 
persons were jostling each other around the door. 
In the meantime the woman calmly went to the 
cashier and asked whether her husband had come 
yet. She had an appointment to meet him there, 
and, fearing that she was late, had run up Wall 
Street. That was all. 

The most dramatic episode of that exciting pe- 
riod took place on November 10, the opening day 
of the panic week. The first real eruption of the 
panic was on that morning. It created nearly as 
much excitement as did the events of the following 
Saturday, because few had believed that a real 
panic was brewing. For something over an hour 
that morning the panic raged on the floor of the 
Stock Exchange. It was at its height about noon, 
and the floor was filled with shrieking trokers, when 
Death entered the Stock Exchange. A broker who 
had been standing in one of the groups suddenly 
reeled and fell. He was carried to one side of the 
Exchange. The great building, a moment before 
a pandemonium where fear, greed, and the lust for 
gold had held full sway, became hushed and still. 

e panic-stricken brokers, suddenly called to their 
senses, spoke in awe-struck whispers while the 
spirit of one of their number left that scene of 
worldly struggles and ambitions forever. The 

anic had been stayed temporarily. And while 

usicess on the Stock Exchange was suspended for 
a half-hour out of respect for the infrequent vis- 
itor, a bear operator, who had seen piles of gold 
growing before his mind’s eyes as other men were 
throwing away their fortunes, stood by a silent 
ticker and called on his Maker to curse those who | 
had presumed to suspend the business of a public 
institution because a man had died. 


COLOR NOTES IN MONTANA. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL. 


RICKLY PEAR Creek flows from basins of 
gold. Its beginnings are in the snowbanks 
of the main Rockies of Central Montana, which 
impartially divide their meltings between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. It is fed by tumbling 
creeks with queer names, like Last Chance and 
Ten Mile, and by the intermittent drainage of 
gulches ‘‘ whose sands are amber and their gravel 
gold.” Scores of millions of dollars in grains and 
nuggets of gold have been picked out of its pebbles. 
The city of Helena—the Boston of the West—is 
hiding under the foundations of its business blocks 
old placers whence $15,000,000 were taken at the 
first upturning, and which have been yielding good 
to patient searchers ever since. 
he broad valley of the Prickly Pear, as one 
looks across it from Helena, is smooth and grassy 
as a lawn, but gray instead of green; and it sweeps 
like a slightly concave floor from the outermost foot- 
hills of the Rockies over to the Belt Range—a 
broken mass of heights, dominated by one fatherly 
old peak whose head is white. 

In the late May days threads and spots of snow 
lie in their nooks and gullies; and sometimes, 
when the sun strikes them just right, these fairly 
glitter, which masses of “ perpetual’’ snow never 
do. These mountains are quite near—only ten or 
a dozen miles away ; and the brown lower spaces 
free from trees, the long dark-blue tongues and 
patches of forest, and the pale, bare summits which 
rise above timber-line, are plainly separable. On 
this fine expanse of varied but subdued and har- 
monious color falls the dappling of cloud-shadows, 
with never-ceasing change and beauty; and be- 
yond are hvighte farther and farther away, softly 
and purely turquoise blue, hardly visible against the 
sky. The nearer hills are all rounded and smooth. 
There is not an angular outline nor an ungraceful 
curve in their whole series. They are stony, and 
yet are covered with short herbage. Their ridges 
are reddish-yellow, which tones softly down into 
olive and gray; while every little depression and 
the shallow waterways are spots and sinuous lines 
of emerald green where the fresh grass is starting. 

Nothing can be richer than the deep dark green 
of these mountain forests in May, when you are 
near enough to escape the blue which clothes 
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everything beyond a certain distance, and yet are 
not quite near enough to distinguish individual 
trees. Often, as happened last week, a heavy storm 
will powder them with snow, which lasts only a 
day or two, but gives a hoary, frosted effect that is 
extremely beautiful in contrast with the unblem- 
ished cap of white above and the gray-green slopes 
below, where it rained instead of snowing. 

The caiion, when we have entered it, is not very 
terrible or awe-inspiring, but well worth looking at. 
The enjoyment of a scene of this kind is largely a 
matter of experience, and consequent ability to 
make comparisons. One who has seen the Royal 
Gorge, or the cafion of Grand River in Colorado, 
or the profound trough of the Yellowstone, will not 
think Prickly Pear amounts to much ; but the man 
who enters the Rockies for the first time by this 
way will find his eyes opening pretty widely. 
There are places where crumbling walls of stone 
almost overhang the road at heights of several hun- 
dred feet; and other places where the gorge nar- 
rows into a passage between the rocks that hardly 
lets river and railroad pass together. But to me 
the most interesting part was near the upper end, 
where smooth slopes, covered with short yellow 
grass, fell steeply down to the torrent ; and through 
these slopes protruded innumerable points and 
triangular ledges and outcrops of red-brown rock, 
tilted upward ata steep angle. It was as though 
the whole vast slope of the green hill was studded 
with soldier-statues kneeling behind poised bayo- 
nets. 

In among these, and dappling the smooth yellow 
slopes, grew innumerable flowers, all low down to 
the ground except a swift-growing composite 
looking like a miniature sunflower. There were 
great numbers of a small, moss-like vetch, bearing 
a tiny blue blossom closely resembling our East- 
ern eye-bright or forget-me-not; and also a white 
variety. Sometimes these, and a similar yellow 
bloom, would lie so thickly that one might hardly 
walk without crushing them. Elsewhere the wild 
peas, yellow and purple, predominated ; but it is 
too early as yet for the main list of foot-hill 
blossoms. 

Toward the lower end of the caiion—the bottom 
of which, by the way, is filled with cottonwood and 
maple trees and various local shrubs, overtopped 
here and there by a spruce or pine—the rocks be- 
come more precipitous and are formed of a richly 
crimson conglomerate, which breaks aloft into fan- 
tastic pinnacles between which are deep seams and 
crevices filled with bushes and mysterious shadows. 
The surface of these broken, vine-hung, conglom- 
erate cliffs is further adorned with an immense 
number of lichens, some vivid green, others nearly 
brown or gray-blue or leather-black, while a large 
proportion are warmly orange or red. This is 
unusual in Rocky Mountain scenery, and is a 
beautiful peculiarity of this caiion, different from 
any other locality that I can recall. 

Through here ran the old stage road to the gold 
placers at the mouth of the stream, and to Fort 
Benton and the northern country generally. I 
remember very distinctly my journey along it a 
dozen years ago, and the stories with which I was 
regaled by the driver, who had some adventurous 
and often bloody incident for every mile of the 
long gorge—such tales as you may read in the his- 
tory of the Vigilantes. 

Then we come out to the Missouri, which boils 
and swirls, mindful of the long miles it has been 
tossed about in the mountains. Those towering 
blue-black crags, “spiked with firs” and snow- 
touched atop, are at the “ gates of the mountains — 
the spot which Lewis and Clarke extolled so highly 
almost a century ago. It is already a mighty 
river which escapes their grim portals—a river as 
large as the Raritan at New Brunswick, though 
nearly three thousand miles from its mouth. 

We race along its banks, admiring the rocky 
bluffs and promontories that plant their adamap- 
tine feet against its encroaching current and fling 
cataracts of icy and pure water into its eddying 
flood ; and thus rapidly get away from the mount- 
ains, which soon arrange themselves in statuesque 
beauty about us. The world becomes a vast gallery, 
whose floor is the olive and yellow of the plain, 
whose background is the azure of the sky, and 
whose hangings are sunlit clouds and mountains 
sculptured to such an elegance and variety of out- 
line, limned in such transparent, inimitable tints 
and pencilings of ochre, warm brown, deep green, 
blue and white, shadowed and blended, firm yet 
tender, as is the despair of the artist and the inspl- 
ration of the poet. 

The western sky, as the sun sets and we get far- 
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ther and farther out on the plains, is a glare of 
burnished copper and gold, with hangings of crim- 
son where the clouds lie low. The ridges of the 
dry undulations of the prairie gleam like the bosses 
of polished shields of brass; the parapets of some 
isolated buttes are like purple bronze draped with 
velvet, and in the eastern sky the rain is threaten- 
ns: Then what a picture is suddenly unfolded 
ere! 

Miles beyond the foreground of yellow and green 
plain, glowing with level sunlight, extends a line of 
low, yellow-brown mountains, right and left, fora 
long distance, filling the horizon with their jagged 
serration, and in full sunlight from crest to base. 
Far behind this range, the whole east is filled with 
the greenish-indigo density of a wide rain-storm, 
against which the hills stand out like a cameo ; 
and over them hang broken masses and curtains of 
storm-cloud, richly blue below, but above sparkling 
against the blue sky of the zenith in towers and 
domes of white vapor glistening like the alabaster 
roofs of Asgard. Yet this is not all. In the very 
center—over and yet behind the golden hills, a 
part of and yet distinct from the grandeur of the 
clouds—depends a curtain of shower, a rosy, semi- 
transparent veil of silver tissue, woven of rain and 
shot through and through with shuttles of sunlight 
that weave into its substance a pattern of prismatic 
loveliness. 

Slowly the tissue thickens, the brilliance dies 
away, the golden hills change to brown, the clouds 
settle into opaque gloom, the warm color fades 
from the turf, and the eold, hard gray of twilight 
creeps over the vast expanse of the great plain. 


“IN DARKEST AMERICA.” 
AN OLD SONG BECOME NEW. 


By A@nes MAcHAR. 


TRE shepherds sat and watched their sheep beneath 
the Syrian night, 

When round the faithful warders shone a burst of 
heavenly light, 

And echoing o’er them floated strains—the sweetest 
earth had known— 

Bearing a song of joy and love from Love’s eternal 

ne. 


The melody ran strong and clear beneath the Syrian 
heaven, 

The echoes of the gladdest cheer to mortals ever given, 

** Love and good-will,” where war and strife have held 
rude sway so long ; 

Oh, wel! might angels come from heaven to sing that 
Christmas Song ! 


And yet again the heavenly strain in human accents 
came. 

God spake in our humanity, in His eternal name : 

“Love Him with all thy heart and soul—from selfish 
fear set free, 

And love thy neighbor as thyself, and as God loveth thee !” 


Full many an age has passed away since first that song 
had birth, 

But faint the echoes it has waked in our sin-blinded 
earth ; 

Men missed its very heart of hearts, the while its 
words they sang, 

The while through vast cathedral aisles its solemn 
music rang. 


But now we hear it ringing forth in chorus grand and 
clear : 

“ Because your Father loveth you, love ye your broth- 
ers here !” 

The words He spake, so long ago, beside that Eastern 
sea, 

Ring o’er the boundless ocean still, from distant Gali- 
lee ! 


That clarion call, from church and hall, rings through 
the busy street ; 

It falls on sad, down-trodden hearts, like’ music strong 
and sweet ; 

It rings a knell to selfish greed, with music stern and 
strong, 

And bids the poor, oppressed, look up and sing that 
Christmas Song. 


Oh, sitting in your palaces, where soft the sunlight 
falls 
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Through rich-hued silken hangings, on stately pictured 
walls, 


Where, ’mid your costly playthings, the idle hours 
glide by, 

Do ye hear, without, a distant shout—a long and bitter 
ery ? 


Do ye hear the tramp of thousands, in the early 
morning chill, 

As they pass, in droves, to weary hours in workshop 
and in mill ? 

Do ye hear them ask from daily task an hour or two 


to spare, 
A little leisure to enjoy what God hath made so fair? 


Would it mar your dainty banquets, bedecked with 
costly flowers, 

With sweetest music floating soft amid the fairy 
bowers, 

To look into the tenements, where, ’mid the gathering 
gloom, 

Your brothers herd, like folded sheep, in one close, 
squalid room ? 


Or see where, in dark alleys, all foul with mire and 
dust, 

Starved children, pining women, toil for a scanty crust ? 

Or hear the saddest moan of all, when men have vainly 
pled 

For roughest toil and poorest, to earn the daily bread ? 


Wake from your listless dreaming on silken couch of 
ease ! 

*Tis yours to crush these specters down, and others still 
than these. 

If ye be Christians, as ye say, this is His test alone : 

That each should hold his brother’s good as sacred as 
his own ! 


And still those heavenly notes ring forth, yet sweeter 
and more clear, 

Drowning the strain of wrong and paia, and unbelief’s 
cold sneer ; 

One Star shines bright, though dark the night, for wait- 
ing eyes to see ; 

And the anthem of a New Crusade the angels’ song 
shall be ! 


STROLLS ABOUT MODERN ATHENS. 


By Grorce Hovueuron. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


Il.—MORE INTIMATE GLANCES, MAINLY BY 
TWILIGHT OR MOONLIGHT. 


W®* have already taken a few hurried glimpses 
of modern Athens as disclosed in the hot 
sunshine of a June morning. Let us now take 
things a little more leisurely. After an ill-judged 
and vain attempt to do the city after the Ameri- 
can fashion—in a single day—the injunctions of 
some of our new acquaintances, combined with our 
own experience, impressed upon us the desirability of 
conforming our habits and timing our excursions to 
the dictates of the weather. Summer is vacation 
time here, and professors and students are now 
nearly all absent. From eleven to three o'clock 
the city is apparently depopulated, the glare and in- 
tense heat of the treeless streets being well-nigh 
insufferable; but toward night they wake to new 
life; and till long after midnight the piazzas, the 
beer gardens, and the billiard-rooms are crowded 
with a pleasure-loving populace. 

During the same and the succeeding two days 
we gradually visited the numerous other objects of 
interest that naturally command the attention of al] 
visitors. These include many structures, more or 
less ruinous, that remain as monuments from the 
olden days, such as the Tower of the Winds; the 
Temple of Jupiter, now a faint shadow of its an- 
cient glory ; the Theseum, similar in design to the 
Parthenon, and somewhat older (470 8. c.), which 
is admirably preserved ; and the Kapnikarwa, of 
Byzantine origin, ornate but highly attractive, and 
still in use as a place of worship) We, of course, 
also visited some of the museums, schools, and acad- 
emies that give to modern Athens the character 
as well as the —— of a representative uni- 
versity town. ost noteworthy among these is the 
museum connected with the Polytechnic Institute, 
containing the Schliemann collection of antiquities 
exhumed at Mykenz. | 
; We also made several excursivns out of the city, 
inelading one to the neighboring chore of Phaleron, 
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the ancient port of the city, now a popular water- 
ing-place, which we shall ever remember with spe- 
cial pleasure. There, after dinner and a restfal 
pause during the heat of the day, we took a long 
sail down the bay in a felucca, with its lateen sails, 
fanned by a breeze that set every wave dancing. 
What a sail that was, what a breeze, and what a 


wondrous sky that hung blue above us! Alli the 


poetry of the Greece of our imagination was in. 


that sail. And again we felt the spirit of it when 
we attended the opera of “ Traviata,” given by an 
Italian company in the open-air theater, with the 
sky of night for its roof, intensely blue, and stud- 
ded with twinkling stars! The performance opened 
at 9.15, and we remained until after midnight, 
when the third act was not quite finished. Evi- 
dently, in summer time, when there is absolutely 
no rain, and very seldom a trace of dew, Athens 
is seen to far the best advantage by moonlight. 
Then its discordant elements are harmonized, and 
it is transformed into a dream city, a veritable poem. 
Then the Acropolis, poised above the world of 
men, is in truth translated into a temple of the 
gods. It is only by daylight that the prosaic char- 
acter of the city is manifested; and our first feel- 
ing of disappointment at that unexpected feature 
soon disappeared. We simply accepted it as a 
fact, recognizing that the Athens of to-day is a 
present reality which is just as distinct from that of 
the pictured past as Chicago is from the Indian 
encampments that preceded it. It is still vitalized 
by the spirit of its glorious past, and that is its 
chief if not sole inspiration, even as the court city ; 
but it also has a brief and cheerful history of its 


own. 

Beneath the present orderly streets lie the heaped 
ruins of at least a half-dozen proud cities of the 
past that have been successively raised in brief 
periods of peace and then overwhelmed by tides of 
war. So complete was the destruction wrought 
by the Gothic barbarian Alaric, and by the hordes 
of Bulgarians, Slavonians, and Saracens that fol- 
lowed, that oblivion shrouded it for nearly seven 
centuries, or until the beginning of the thirteenth 
century; and almost the only historical references 
to it from that time until the present century 
are pitiful descriptions of its speedy downfall 
as often as the humbled town dared lift its head 
from obscurity. When public attention was at- 
tracted to it by travelers in the last century, 
this was almost as much of a rediscovery as that of 
Mykene or of Troy. 

As a matter of fact, the present city dates back 
only about half a century, or to 1835, when there 
was no Athens, and -less than three hundred houses, 
or poor apologies for such, were scattered about the 
great rock. At that time, when young King Otho 
of Bavaria began his career as an independent 
sovereign and transferred the seat of government 
from Nauplia to what was thena barren and well- 
nigh forgotten site, a German architect, Schaubert, 
laid out this new city, one of the newest of impor- 
tance in Europe; and its subsequent rapid develop- 
ment is perhaps without parallel in modern times 
outside of the United ‘States and Australia. A new 
city has been added to the world’s galaxy—a cos- 
mopolitan city, in whose welfare all the world is 
interested—a university rather than a typical court 
city, whose schools, museums, and other educational 
facilities form almost its ouly reason for being, and 
which, chiefly by their aid, has speedily become a 
focus of intellectual activity and modern culture. 
And is it not a striking and encouraging fact that 
a city founded on these lines, having neither com- 
merce nor manufactures, and located in a plain that 
is to-day practically a desert, can in so short a time 
have developed into the chief metropolis as well as 
the capital of Greece, supporting a population of 
nearly 90000 souls? True, it boasted of 150,000 
in its palmiest days; but let the recent rate of 
growth continue, and it may be expected before 
long to outstrip its past in material prosperity. 
Would that we might hope for similar progress in 
its art development ! 

In plan, it forms an irregular circle, only a little 
more than a mile in diameter, and it lies wholly to 
the north of the Acropolis, which was formerly the 
central nucleus. Its chief avenues, Hermes Street, 
running east and west, and Eolus Street, north and 
south, cross at right angles at nearly the center, 
while the great boulevards in the outskirts follow 
at angles a broad semicircle having the Parthenon 
for its base. The business blocks and dwellings 
are substantially built, though not particularly at- 
tractive in style, and are provided with all modern 
conveniences. The post-office, banks, hotels, places 
of amusement, newspapers, telegraphs, public con- 
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veyances, street railways, etc., appear all to be 
managed in a business-like manner; and the only 
serious deficiencies that attracted our attention as 
strangers were the lack of trade and of trees. 
These will no doubt appear in good time. Mean- 
while the city enjoys educational advantages that 
are unexcelled in certain lines, and a society, cult- 
ured and refined, gathered from all nations, that 
makes it an agreeable visiting place or home for all 
who take any interest in art and letters. More- 
over, it is within convenient reach, and the trip 
even from America is comparatively inexpensive, 
as it can be made entirely by water from New 
York, via the regular Mediterranean line of steam- 
ers, with transfer at Marseilles or other Mediter- 
ranean port at which the steamers of the Penin- 
sula & Oriental line make a stop. The entire ex- 
pense of a two months trip from New York. thus 
planned, need net be more than $300, and $250 
would probably cover it, for it cost Achates 
and myself a total of only $531 each for 
a two-months trip that ineluded rapid travel 
through Germany, Austria, and then to Constan- 
tinople, besides our visit to Athens. Once on the 
ground, all is easy. Nearly every modern as well 
as ancient language is in common use, so that one 
has little difficulty in making his wants understood 
at the post-office, telegraph stations, or the bazaar 
and other large shops. The modern dialect, as 
spoken, is not readily comprehensible to the stu- 
dent of ancient Greek, but the printed text can be 
read without much difficulty. Such daily papers 
as are printed in Greek are highly interesting, and 
they give evidence of modern enterprise to a 
marked degree. In general literature Greek au- 
thors of the present day have not thus far made 
a mark. 

“ Have you any modern Greek novel of note?” 
I asked Mr. Karl Wilberg, the leading bookseller. 

“QOaly one,” he said, and on his recommenda- 
tion I bought, as a gift for a scholarly relative, a 
copy of Paulos Kalliga’s “ Thanos Blekas.” I have 
not read it, but I am told that it is not only well 
worth reading, but deserves translating for the 
benefit of those who may interpose the plea of 
“ not classic enough to be clear.” 

The coinage, founded on the French system, with 
the franc as a unit of value, is quickly understood ; 
and the cost of living, adapted to a population so 
largely composed of teachers and pupils, is neces- 
sarily capable of reduction to very moderate terms. 
The University alone, with its four faculties—the- 
ology, law, philosophy, and medicine—requires ac- 
commodations for sixty professors and about fifteen 
hundred students. I was assured by an English- 
man resident in Athens that a family could keep 
house here, in equal comfort, at considerably less 
expense than in London or Liverpool. Our expe- 
rience was too limited to enable us to judge; but 
this testimony was confirmed by the families ‘of 
several professors with whom we became acquainted 
during our aheaioes voyage from Pirwus to Mar- 
seilles. We can at least testify that never, in 
any. city, were we received with such unvarying 
courtesy. The stranger from a strange land does 
not feel such in the cosmopolitan Athens of to-day. 
As in the case of Constantinople, but to a much 
greater degree, one cannot but feel that here is 
neutral ground, an international center, where ail 
men may find a resting-place, and, if they,so desire, 
a home. 

And ihat first feeling of disappointment at the 

spr@saic appearance of the city, which I have per- 
haps unduly emphasized, is soon forgotten in face 
of the strong contrasts of present and foretime that 
continually challenge the visitor’s attention. It is 
as a well-known New York lawyer recently re- 
marked in a letter addressed to the “Studio :” 
“ Sauntering through Athens, you might for the 
moment fancy that you were walking along a mod- 
ern street, till suddenly, opposite the electric lamp, 
you look up and see a sign in the very letters you 
learned, with tears, in Bullion’s Greek grammar, 
that tells you that you are in the 
‘Odds “Eppot 
Hodos Hermou: Mercury Street, 

and in an instant you know that you are not in a 
modern town at all, but a sojourner in ancient 
Athens, seeking for the Temple of Hermes, to ask 
his favorable aid in your shopping excursion.” 
‘The same correspondent pleasantly adds: “A 
thousand actions thus take a different complexion 
from their projection, by vivid association, into the 
past. The commonplace is made beautiful, and 
even the practice of petty vices glorified. To take 
a drink in a barroom is an act not only particularly 
modern, but of a generally low and reprehensible 
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character ; but to go into a shop actually inscribed 
above the door, an 7, 


‘Oivev 
Apotheke Omon: Wine Store, 
and there quaff a goblet of Lesbian wine, poured 
out of an earthen amphora, is a poem, an Anacre- 
ontie ode, refining to the soul.” 

What most impressed Achates and myself with 
its contrasting flavor of manners distinctly foreign, 
if not ancient, were the picturesque costumes of the 
natives, which are of great variety and often of 
startling novelty. Imagine a little troop of passing 
soldiers dressed in this fashion: red embroidered 
jacket, with open sleeves and similar vest ; leather 
belt with weapon-pouch, and a so-called “ fusta- 
nella” or short skirt at the waist, composed of nu- 
merous encircling strips of linen, closely plaited, and 
starched so stiff that the feminine-looking garment 
stands out straight at the hips, exactly resembling 
the abbreviated skirts of a ballet dancer. To this 
add short breeches, and shoes with elevated and 
pointed toes, each toe tipped with a fluttering red 
or white tassel. Oh! and we mustn’t forget the 
drooping red fez with another tassel. There's cer- 
tainly nothing prosaic about that. That is the 
national Greek or Albanian costume; and it is 
only one of many, common on the streets, that 
brivg the stranger to a full stop on first encounter. 
The workingmen have quite a different dress, said 
to be of Turkish origin, which includes an upright 
fez, short wide trousers, usually green or blue, legs 
bare, and buckled shoes. 

As before mentioned, the lack of trees and of all 

verdure is at present a serious defect, but there ap- 
pears to be no good reason why they should not be 
developed, and why the entire valley of Attica should 
not be encouraged to resume its former bloom. At 
the eastern end of Hermes Street, a short walk from 
our hotel, is a beautiful garden at the back of the 
King’s palace, filled with flourishing shrubs and 
trees, including numerous palms ; and it is told that 
this little Eden was laid out by Queen Amalia on 
what had previously been waste land of the most 
discouraging sterility. Frequent twilight visits to 
this garden, which is open to the public after 4 
P.M., led us to acquit the poets of old of what might 
otherwise have seemed to us gross misrepresentation. 
A short stroll in the evening through the winding 
walks of Queen Amalia’s garden, with the moon- 
light shimmering through the palms, and disclosing 
the Acropolis poised in softened outlines against 
the superb blue of the sky, and the prosaic Athens 
of the nineteenth century fades quite away, and 
gives place to the Athens of Sophocles, “ teeming 
with fruits in shady coolness the Athens of 
Aristophanes, “ violet-wreathed, brilliant, most en- 
viable city !”—to the rich, mellow, old mosaic pict- 
ure, gradually aggregated from college instructions 
and from those thousand sources through which the 
— city of the past still speaks to the modern 
mind. 
Who shall say which of the two is to-day the 
real city? If that which is most lasting is most 
real, then that aforetime Athens, of which the 
visitor thus catches delicious glimpses, is Athens 
still; and that of which I have chiefly spoken is 
but a temporary, a fleeting manifestation of mat- 
ter, new from day to day and sufficient only unto 
the day. 


SHE LOVED A SAILOR.’ 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
By E. Barr, 


Author of **Jan Vedder's Wife,”’ ** The Bow of Ora Rib- 
The ire of Sandal Side,’’ 
Shepherdess,”’ ** Feet of Ciay,”’ etc., ete. 


CHAPTER NINTH. 
MR. AND MRS. FORFAR. 
“ There is nothing new under the sun ; 
There is no new hope or despair ; 
The agony just begun 
Is as old as the earth and the air. 
My secret soul of bliss 
Is one with the singing stars, 
And the ancient mountains miss 
No hurt that my being mars.” 
“Time goes by turns, and chances change by course.” 
** Thine, too, the part 
To prove, that still for him the laurels grow 
Who reaches through the mind to pluck the heart.” 
bb agen talked all the way home. She was 
under an excitement which in its firet phase 
found a reliefinspeech. But her father was silent, 
unconsciously antedating the anxieties of the coming 
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day. The meeting with Captain Bradford did not 
appear to him as a matter of any importance. He 
forgot it as soon as the man was out of his sight. 

Virginia found afar more sympathetic atmos- 
phere when she reached her room. Nelly had vol- 
antarily assumed the duties of a lady's maid, and 
was sitting there before a bright fire crimping the 
ruffles of Virginia’s nightgown with a small pen- 
knife. She lifted her pleasant face as Virginia 
entered, and immediately rose to meet her. 

“Eh. Miss! You do look well. You must hev 
been heving a good time.” 

“T have had a very happy evening, Nelly. Is 
it late ?” 

“ Going up hill for twelve o'clock, Miss; but I’m 
neither tired nor sleepy.” 

She busied herself in removing Virginia’s pretty 
cloak and drees; she brought her chamber gown, 
and loosened her bair,and then produced a tray 
holding a plate of cold prairie hen, a raspberry jam 
tartlet, and a pitcher of milk. 

“T think a deal of a bit of good eating, Miss. If 
you hev hed a merry time you need it; and if you 
hevn't hed a merry time I’m sure you need it along 
sight more.” 

“Tt is just what I wanted, Nelly. And it is nice 
to have some one watch for me, and care for me.” 
Then she looked suddenly into Nelly’s face, and 
said, “ Did you know the ‘ Arethusa’ was in port ?” 

“To be sure, Miss. She hes been here since the 
beginning of the week. I saw Captain Bradford 
passing last Monday night.” 

“ Did you speak to him ?” 

“Not I. It was ten o’clock at night. I was 
building up this fire, and going to draw the blind, 
and I saw him pass on t’ opposite side of the street.” 

“ Nelly, if you do not mind telling me, I should 
like to know all about your acquaintance with Cap- 
tain Bradford.” 

“There’s nothing to hide, Miss. I came over 
in his ship, and I hedn't a shilling when I hed paid 
my right there. I took a cold the second day out, 
and hed a bad inflammation on my lungs. And 
there wasn’t any doctor on board, and nobody who 
cared aught for me, whether I lived or died ; nob- 
but a little lass that went and told t’ Captain. My 
word! he made a change, quick. He hed me 
taken to a good bed, and he saw all done that 
ought to be done, and he hired two decent women 
who were on board to watch me, turn about night 
and day. When I began to mend he gave me ~ 
food, and that wasn’t all. He asked me about 
mysen, and what I was going to do, and he made 
me take two soverigns when | left t’ ship, so that 
I needn't be worrited out of my head again.” 

“Mrs. Forfar toid me you used to go often to 
see him.” 

“I did until he told me I hed better stay away 
from the ‘ Arethusa.’” 

“Why, Nelly?” 

“ Varry kindly he said it, Miss; and there was a 
kinder meaning still in his heart. I wasn’t know- 
ing much, right out of a Yorkshire spinning vil- 

” 


“ He wrote to you, though ?” 

“Aye, he did. It was about John Thomas 
Clitheroe—that is my young man—a deal of bother 
he hes given me—but they all do.” 

“You mean your lover, Nelly ?” 

“To be sure. I promised to wed John Thomas 


_—he’s a Whitby lad, and a ship-carpenter; but he 


went to China on the ‘ Water Witch,’ and I heard 
naught from him, and the lasses were joking me, 
saying he hed run away from me, and such like. 
So I came to America, for I told mysen many a 
time, and times again, now if John Thomas Clith- 
eroe wants me, he can come after me.” 

“Avd Captain Bradford was writing to you 
about John Thomas?” 

“ He thought I hed better let him know where I 
was, and he hes been looking after t’ lad for me. 
Last Tuesday morning he sent me word he hed 
found him out, and hed written a letter to him, 
staying he would be glad to hev him on the ‘ Are- 
thusa.’ ” 

“ You must be very happy ?” — 

“ Well, Miss, 1am It is worrity work thinking 
about alad away off in China, or maybe in a 
worse place. But if John Thomas gets under Cap- 
tain Bradford, he'll hev as easy a road to t’ grave 
as a working man can hev.” 


“You think a great deal of Captain Bradford, 


Nelly ?” 
«Id be a poor sort of a lass if I didn’t.” 


“Mrs. Forfar believed—that—perhaps—” 
“T know well enough what Mrs. Forfar believed. 
She hed a young man on her own mind then, and 
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she thought every other lass was in t’ same fix. 
She hes her young man now, and I doan’t mind 
saying he is a downright blackguard.” 

“ Nelly, you should not use such strong words.” 

“] think them, Miss, and what is in comes out. 
That's the Yorkshire way.” 

“ T always felt sure that Captain Bradford would 
— foolishness to a pretty girl whom he had 

e pe 
Pe: He would bite his tongue out first. He would 

“ Nor even look it, Nelly ?” 

“He's a bit above such ways. He'd no more 
look a lie than he'd speak one.” 

“He was at the opera to-night, Nelly. I think 
he is a very noble-looking man.” 

“ Well, Miss, they would be hard set that tried 
to match him anywhere. I doan't know as ever I 
saw a grander-looking man in all my life.” 

“ He had a very rough passage this time.” 

“T wonder if he knows t’ best way to drive his 
ship. I always thought he took her over t’ rough- 
est bit of water he could find.” 

“ Do you know Mr. Rhea? 
deal with the Captain.” 

“ Well, I'm sure I can’t say if I know him. Is 
he a good-looking young man, who carries himsen 
as if he thought New York was a deal better for 
heving him in it?” 

“I dare say he may feel that way, Nelly. He 
looks like Captain Bradford.” 

“ Happen he is some relation. He never called 
him aught but Jack, and t' young man seemed to 
be t’ varry light of his countenance.” 

“ Nelly, when John Thomas comes, you must let 
me know. I suppose you will want to be mar- 
ried.”’ 

“ When we hev saved a bit of brass to put a roof 
over our heads. Hell hev got that much sense 
anyway by this time, 1 do hope. When he knew 
me first, he were in a craze to be married—what 
fool isn’t ?” 

“ How did you feel about it then, Nelly ?” 

“] were in t’ same box. How we were to live 
didn’t come into our heads; as it might hev done 
if we hed hed a bit of knowledge of ’rithmetic, and 
could hev reckoned things up a bit. Anyway, we 
fell out one Sunday evening. and John Thomas 
went to China, and I came to New York.” 

“ Bat now all will be right again ?” 

“ Happen so, acd happen not. If Fate parted 
us, Captain Bradford will find himsen bested in 
all his plans. Nobody is any match for what hes 
to be.” 

* We must always hope for what we wish, Nelly; 
that is always right. I think now I will go to 
sleep.” She rose with the words, and Nelly car- 
ried away the tray, and left her alone with her own 
sweet thoughts. 

Then Virginia snuffed out the candles. The 
burning wood made a light most consonant to her 
dreamy, loitering mood; and she sat in her white 
gown before it till the room began to ebill, and the 
snowy bed was rosy in the glow of the embers. 
Then she sank upon it smiling; her fair still face 
growing whiter and whiter as the fire died out 
and the light of the waning moon came stealing in 
through the window. It threw across the white bed 
and the white sleeper a light mournful and mys 
terious, and gave to the room an air of austere 
solitude and of a life apart. 

Wonderful as the night had been to Virginia, it 
was more so to Marius. He endured Jack's company, 
his transports and illusions, to the very last moment, 
with a forced interest and equanimity ; but, oh, how 
glad he was to find himself alone! “At last!” he 
said, with a great sigh, and he turned with rapid 
steps towards Broadway. He felt that he could not 
sleep until he had seen the house in which she 
dwelt; a lonying most natural, for love, as well as 
religion, has its shrines and its pilgrimages. The 
home of the beloved one is as precious and sacred 
to the lover as the shrine of his saint is to the 
devotee. 

He was tossed on the waves of a great copflict. 
He felt as if in this matter both Fate and Jack had 
been cruel to him. If he accepted the Major’s 
invitation to dinner, he felt that he must be a traitor 
to his brother. “I have po power to resist her 
charm,” he said, pitifully, wringing his strong 
hands. “In her presence. I cannot force myself to 
even wish to resist it. What shall I do?” 

He could come to no decision. The cold, wintry 
day broke and found him still sitting in the saloon 
of his ship. He shivered when he saw it first 
brightening the seaward port. Not till then had 
he koown that it was cold. The cook was in the 
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galley ; he asked for a cup of coffee, drank it, and 
lay down. He had worn out his capacity both for 
thought and feeling, and he fell into a profound 
slee 


p. 

Oar first thoughts on waking have often a rem- 
nant of the prophesying night, and are well worth 
notice. The first thought Marius had was, “ She 
loves me! I saw it in her eyes. I felt it in the 
touch of her hand. Oh, joy! She loves me!” 
His second thought drove the first out-of-doors. It 
was Jack, and Jack’s rights. He almost felt re- 
sentment at the very word “rights.” He had loved 
her first. He loved her as Jack was incapable of 
loving. Yes—but he had promised himself to 
give Jack a chance. His heart then tried to rea- 
son conscience away. What if Virginia loved 
him? Was it not cruel to make her suffer for 
Jack’s chance and his own idea of brotherly honor? 
For a good man knows the value of a true love; 
he dares not hazard it; he will not squander it; he 
fears to try it too far. Andyet? Perhaps he was 
flattering himself. His face was sternas he mused 
—stern and sad ; for there is a gloom in deep love, 
as in deep water; a silence in it which suspends 
both the tongue and the foot. : 

He went on deck and saw the winter morning— 
in yellow and white—brightening the river. The 
wind was most unusually favorable for his outward 
voyage ; he wondered if there was any reason for 
delay. It seemed easier to give way to Jack when 
he was out at sea, out of hearing and sight of his 
enthusiasms. He was afraid of getting angry at 
his brother—of learning to dislike him. The 
thought made him shudder. He walked quickly 
forward, and began to investigate the condition of 
the ship for sailing. 

About the middle of the morning, one of the 
agents for the line came on board, and he asked him 
if there was any cause for delay. 

“None at all. The cargois in. We have only 
two passengers; a young man at the office, and a 
traveler waiting at the hotel. You can sail with 
the next tide, if you wish, Captain. I will have the 
passengers and the papers here.” 

It seemed the best solu ion of the difficulty. He 
had proposed it in one of those moods in which men 
leave to the turning up of a penny, the drawing of 
a card, the accident of a verse, or the answer to a 
question, the decision they are not themselves able 
to reach. 

He accepted the decision, but he had both regret 
and sorrow in it; he accepted it, though rebellion 
against it was in his heart. At the noon hour Jack 
called. He came forward with a gloomy face. 
“ Marius,” he said, “I am as miserable as I can 
be. I do not know what I am doing.” 

“ What is the matter, Jack ?” 

me to dinner, as well as 

ou 

“ Perhaps she thought she owed me a little cour- 
tesy for the silk. But it was not her who asked 
me, it was the Major. Some people are cut on 
too small a pattern to take a favor.” 

“I wish you were not going, Marius. When I 
think of last night, I am sure Virginia paid you a 
great deal of attention.” 

“T am not going.” 

“ Not going to Major Mason’s to-night! What 
will Virginia think ?” 

“If I was you, Jack, I would speak of her as Miss 
Mason ; she has not yet given you the right to 
use—the other name. [ shall lift my anchor this 
afternoon at fifteen minutes to five, and go out to 
sea with the tide.” 

“ Marius !” 

Jack!” 

“ Will you not send a note explaining your ab- 
sence ?” 

“ Suppose you carry it for me. I do not like to 
let any man go ashore on the last day.” 

“I shall be glad to carry it. Write the note, 
Marius, and I will go there at once.” 

“ Try and get back before I sail.” 

There was a heart full of pathos in the request, 
but Jack was not sensitive to it. He took the note 
and burried up Broadway with it. This time Nelly 
answered his knock. She said Miss Mason was at 
home, and took him into the familiar parlor. After 
she had told Virginia of his presence, she retarned 
and added fuel to the fire, and drew the blinds to 
the pleasantest angle. Jack wondered at her beaati- 
ful face, her magnificent coloring, and her pretty 
figure, and did not feel the time long until Virginia 
entered. 

She met ber visitor with smiles, and took the let- 
ter. “It is directed to my father,” she said; “are 
you to wait for an answer? Is it from Mr. Cruger ?” 
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“Oh no! My brother sent me with it, because 
he wished me to explain—” 

“ Your brother ?” 

‘Marius. Captain Bradford.” 

She had stood hitherto. She now sat down, and 
requested Jack also to be seated. “Is Captain 
Bradford your brother ?” 

“ We had the same mother, Miss Mason.” 

“Yes? What are you fo explain? Can not 
Captain Bradford dine with as to-night ?” 

“He is compelled to sail this afternoon. He said 
I was to tell youthis. Heis very much disappointed.” 

“And you are his brother? Mr. Rhea, how 
proud you must be of him !” 

“Tam. There is nobody like Marius Bradford 
in the whole world. Why, he has been both father 
and brother to me.” Agd then, led on by Virginia’s 
sympathy and questions, he told her the full story 
of the Captain’s self-denying life. He told it well. 
Nature had given him eloquence, love taught him 
how to breathe into the words a living soul. Jack 
talked till both were in tears and smiles; till all 
barriers of social caste and form were broken 
down, and they sat together like brother and sister. 

“ But I must hurry back to him now,” he said, 
rising as the clock struck three. ‘‘He asked me to 
try and see him before he sailed.” 

“Wait a few minutes. I will answer for my 
father.” She went to the desk and wrote: 

“ To Captain Marius Bradford : 

We regret very much your absence to-night, but 
understand how Captain Bradford must always prefer 
duty to pleasure. A good voyage to the ‘ Arethusa,’ 


and our best wishes for her Captain. 
ViIrnGINIA Mason.” 


She folded the letter as letters were then folded, 
and sealed it with a small circle of blue wax. Then, 
going into the greenhouse, which opened from this 
parlor, she gathered hastily a lavish nosegay of 
scented geranium and white hyacinths, and said : 

“‘Hasten now, Mr. Rhea, or you will miss your 
brother; and I particularly wish him to have the 
note and the flowers.”’ 

As Jack left her presence, Nelly entered with a 
letter. It was from Mrs. Forfar, and Virginia was 
delighted to see that it covered many pages. It 
was the first long letter she had received, and it 
was evidently written in an extremely enthusiastic 
mood. Virginia was ready to believe every word 
of it, but Major Mason made a few allowances. 
‘“‘ Letters are never quite truthful,” he said. ‘“ They 
reflect only the passing feeling ; they say too much, 
or too little.” 

In reality the Major had been sensitive to an 
overestimate of satisfaction in Jane’s letter; he 
was inclined to fear it was probably the accentuated 
reverse of some condition exactly opposite. Nor 
was he wrong. Many shadows had already gathered 
on the horizon of Jane’s new life; but these as yet 
were alternated by frequent intervals of sunshine ; 
and in one of these bright periods she had been led 
inte that exaggeration of her surroundings which 
is the temptation of letter-writing. " 

Her honeymoon voyage to New Orleans had bee 
all her fancy painted it. On the packet they were 
dependent upon each other’s society, for they felt 
themselves to be far removed from their prosaic 
companions, and were rather proud of their isola- 
tion. But at New O.leans they reached changed 
conditions Here Nigel Forfar was at home He 
was continually meeting in the hotel, or on Canal 
Street, some neighbor who was in “ Orleans ” to buy 
slaves or to sell cotton. The bar of the hotel was 
his favorite resort, and there he gathered round him 
a continually changing crowd, eager to hear what 
was going on at the “ No th”’ about the all-important 
Abolition question. 

Now Jane also began to realize that she had 
come almost into a new world. The city itself was 
so unlike New York. she was constantly raking 
among the ashes of her dreams for memories 
which haunted her of its queer houses, with their 
mysterious gardens; of that thick murmur of the 
river; of the tattered banners of the Spanish moss 
hanging everywhere. And when Nigel was not by 
her side, she was almost terrified by the strange 
mixture of humanity before her : the long, swarthy, 
indolent men, with their suave manners and soft, 
slurring speech ; the stately black women, coifed in 
many-colored turbans ; the veiled nuns and hooded 
monks; th: lovely creoles with their dreamy eyes 
and warm white faces. She felt like a stranger in 


-a foreign land among them, and her usual self- 


assertion deserted her. 
_ For the ladies of her own rank—the wives and 
daughters of the interior planters—looked at her 


with cool curiosity or disapproving suspicion. If 
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she went into the public parlor of the hotel she 
could not avoid feeling it. She was from the 


“ No’th,” and had she been a white bird in a colony - 


of blackbirds she could not have been made more 
sensitive to her lack of proper coloring. The tall, 
languid women, with thick bands of black hair 
framing cream-white faces, and large eyes, black 


_as night, regarded her rosy cheeks and fair hair 


and blue eyes as almost improper. Her alert 
manner, her quick intelligence, her style of dress, 
her form of speech, were all peculiar ; and, there- 
fore, very likely wrong. ‘The blackbirds whis- 
pered suspiciously together about the strange white 
bird, and the whisper built a wall of separation 
which Jane could not surmount. 

Nigel was particularly sensitive to this social 
disapproval. He had that small nature which sees 
through the eyes of others. He began to have 
hours in which he despised the beauty which could 
not assert itself. He knew the ladies of his 
acquaintance were wondering at his choice, and he 
felt himself doubtful of it. He knew, when Mrs. 
Latrobe or Mrs. Fontaine turned their great 
black eyes on his face, with ineffable languors in 
them, that they were pitying him; and at such 
moments he pitied himself. 

Jane was aware of all the inter-drama. One 
evening a large company was gathered in the hotel 
parlor. Nigel sat by the sofa on which the lovely 
bride of Sefior Henrique reclined. The dusky 
white of her shoulders and arms was thrown into 
fine relief by a dress of dark sapphire satin. A 
turban of softest tulle shaded her pale face, and 
crowned with its transparent film the thick rippling 
bands of her black hair. Jane saw with indigna- 
tion her fine eyes flash and fall for the benefit of 
Nigel. Heartsick with a sense of her loneliness, 
passionately resentful at the injustice and unkind- 
ness which was wrecking her love and life, she 
walked almost unconsciously to the piano, and 
touched softly a few notes. 

** Will Mrs. Fo'fah play for us?” said the Sefiora, 
with covert sarcasm. She was quite sure that Jane 
would be dashed by the very suggestion. On the 
contrary, Jane saw in the white keys a mediam 
for the tamultuous feelings which surcharged her 
heart. Without regarding the invitation, simply 
obeying some interior urgent demand, she sat 
down before the instrument, and in a moment her 
fingers were flying over the keys, and her clear 
voice was thrilling every atom of the heavy atmos- 
phere: 

“ He who has drunk of Love’s sharp wine 
Will drink thereof till death.” 


Strength makes joy, and Jane had suddenly found 
out her strength. The agony of a moment had re- 
vealed to her a latent power—nothing she had ever 
learned, something she remembered. It was mar- 
velous. The song, fresh and clear, had a lark’s 
vivid, ardent, velvety notes, and a recall soft and 
flute-like as a wren’s; a soulful voice, that seemed 
to gravitate above. She was amazed at her own 
power. She went on exercising it for the pure joy 
it gave her; indifferent as to its effect upon others; 
only realizing with a kind of wonder that it an- 
swered every increasing demand upon it. 

When she ceased, she found that she had drawn 
from every part of the hotel a delighted audience. 
The room was filled ; it had filled without a word or 
a sound. Old and young were standing with 
charmed senses around her, and Nigel’s gleamirg 
eyes were fixed with wonder and love upon her 
face—Nigel, who had always declared that he dis- 
liked music, but who had found out through the 
appreciation of others the wonder of his wife's 
voice. 

Jane hardly heard the murmurs of delight that 
thanked her. A sudden inspiration had taken pos- 
session of her. She would show these men and 
women that there was a beauty in womanhood far 
beyond the sensuous captivation of mere form or 
color. A number of fine verses had just been writ- 
ten by two young menfcalled Bryant and Whittier. 
Jane knew them. From her lips they sprang, in- 
stinct with the soul-fire in which they had their 
birth. They were not all in exact sympathy with 
Southern sentiment, but they went to the truest 
depth of every heart. Jane was transfigured as 
she interpreted them; she had a triumph that car- 
ried all before it—even her husband’s nervous fear 
of a social blunder. Nobody asked why she had 
done this thing; the power to do it was felt to be 
sufficient warrantry for its exercise. 

Never had Nigel been so proud of his wife as 
when he gave her his arm that night. It was well 
that it was the closing act of their stay in New 
Orleans, for Fortune seldom answers an encore. 
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Jane left with all her honor unfaded; a memory 
that men carried to lonely plantations, a voice full 
of noble message that echoed more or less clearly 
in many a heart for many a year. 

Her voyage up the Mississippi to Memphis was a 
kind of overture to her new life. It filled her with 
a strange sadness. The drinking and gambling, 
the oaths and quarreling, the popping of champagne 
corks, the gurgle of liquors, were not kept out of 
the ladies’ apartment by the slight partition sup- 
posed to exclude them. If she went on deck, her 
eyes fell upon the gangs of slaves going from the New 
Orleans slave market to till the tobacco and cotton 
lands of the Upper Country. ‘To hear of slavery is 
one thing; to see it is another. Looking into the 
unutterable sadness and gloom of the black faces 
beneath her gaze, there were moments when Jane 
wanted to shriek aloud ; when she vowed to herself 
that she would have neither part nor lot in such 
iniquity; when she hated herself for letting her 
love blind her to the real position she was to occupy 
—a mistress and owner of slaves. 

They landed at Memphis late in the afternoon. 
It had been raining all day, but the rain had chan 
to fog; a thick, clammy fog. viscous to the touch. 
Up the muddy banks the straining mules pulled 
with great difficulty the carriage waiting them; and 
Jane looked curiously at the town perehed upon 
the high bluff of the river. ‘The business of the 
day was over, and it had an indolent and impas- 
sive air. Few white men were in sight, and no 
white women. Negroes, mules, and wagons had 
the wide streets to themselves. They drove so 
rapidly through them that Jane had only a con- 
fused vision of red brick stores and white houses 
in dim inelosed gardens. Everywhere there were 
large willow trees, everywhere peacocks calling 
with harsh ill-nature into the misty night; every- 
where a lonely sense of lives that shut themselves 
each in their own tenement. 

The Forfar place was a few miles out of Mem- 
phis. They approached it in silence, for Jane had 
a stubborn depression of spirit that would not be 
reasoned with. She felt indifferent as to whether 
Nigel liked it or not. The house stood at the 
head of a long avenue, gray and spectral-looking 
in the grayness of the foggy nightfall. A white 
man met them at the door, a slow, melancholy 
creature, with a mouth full of tobacco. Nigel in- 
troduced him to Janeas “ Mr. Clay,” and he walked 
into the house with them. The wide hall was full 
of servants. They smiled, and curtsied, and looked 
with gentle kindness at the young white woman 
who had come torule them. Nigel spoke to one 
or two, and ordered supper in a voice that struck 
Jane as an entirely new one. 

But she was too weary to speculate. She eat a 
little supper, and was then taken to a large, bare 
apartment, with curtainless windows. “ You shall 
furnish it as you desire, Jane,” said Nigel, kindly. 
** Are you not glad to be at home, dear ?” 

That was sufficient. Yes, she was glad, and she 
told him so with kisses and pleasant hopes and 
words. | 

The next morning was a lovely one, and they went 
through the house together, and Nigel made a note 
of what was required for every room. Then he 
took her to the stables and the offices, and showed 
her a little negro village of snow-white cabins set 
between rows of live oaks. And everywhere there 
was the same order and silence, the same respect 
from passing servants, the same scrupulous cleanli- 
ness and methodical care. 

“It is the best-kept plantation in Tennessee,” 
said Nigel, proudly. ‘Clay is an excellent over- 
seer ; no idleness and no grumbling here. Look at 
those cottages, Jane! ¢ould anything be cleaner or 
prettier? Let abolitionists give the free negroes at 
the North homes as good, before they say another 
word.”’ ‘Then he drew her hand through his arm, 
and spoke sweetly to her. “We shall be very 
happy, Jane, my dear wife, shall we not?” 

“TI need nothing but you, Nigel, to make me 
happy.” 

They were on the threshold when she said so, 
and he answered her with a kiss. And it was with 
this kiss upon her lips that Jane wrote to Virginia 
that long letter so full of hopes and pleasant exag- 
gerations—a letter which she wondered at in after 
days, and re-read with mingled anger and mockery. 

And she thought as she wrote it that Virginia 
had passed out of her life—that their friendship 
was a broken thread time would hardly tie again. 
But she soon learnt the lesson all learn sooner or 
later, that few things in life break off absolutely, 
and that there is often a tremendous vitality in 
what may be called Sequences. 
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AN ETHICAL LESSON. 


pe =| HE ineident occurred in « favorite restan- 
J) E\4 rant for women on upper Broadway. 
An oval lunch counter, where the order 
for a light lunch is served at once, makes 
this particular restaurant the resort of 
shoppers, who can secure a “ Bath bun” and a cup 
of tea or coffee with a smal expenditure of time or 
money. One day last week, when the midday 
rush had subsided, and the waiters in the inclosure 
had time to hand orders instead of throwing them 
at the patrons, a woman, past middle life, and 
bearing the evidence of education, refinement, and 
good feeling toward her fellow-mortals, gave her 
order to a waiter; when ready to leave she looked 
about for the man to whom she bad given her order, 
but, as often happens, she did not notice him enough 
to recognize him; a kindly, inquiring glance was 
given to each man, and, still failing, the woman 
said to the one nearest to her, “ Are you the gentle- 
man to whom I gave my order?” A surprised look 
passed over the man’s face, but he did not answer 
until the question was repeated, when, with scarcely 
concealed laughter, he spoke to one of the other 
men, telling him to give the lady her check. With 
a pleasant smile she took the check and started for 
the cashier's desk, but before she was out of hear- 
ing the waiter to whom she had put her question 
called his fellows about him, and, in German, told 
them, as though it were one of the best jokes he ever 
heard, that “she had asked for the gentleman who 
had waited upon her.” The four men were con- 
vulsed with laughter, one of them finding it neces- 
sary to stoop down behind the counter to conceal 
his laughter, and they stood in a group gazing after 
the woman as she passed through the door with 
their faces crimson with their efforts to restrain 
their laughter. How far we have gone astray from 
the standard of Him whose earthly coming we cel. 
ebrate in gifts as tokens of the love he would teach 
us, when human beings endowed with enough in- 
telligence to be self-supporting find a subject of 
merriment in being treated as equals by one who 
has evidently brought herself into a spiritual con- 
ception of the brotherhood of wan! 


CHRISTMAS FOR ONCE. 
Il. 
By Mary E. 


b on the long stretch of white road. “Oh, 
dear me suz!’ she sighed, “ I'm dread- 
ful afraid he won't come.” 

Maria had been gone about twenty min- 
utes, when a tall boy came in sight, swinging awk- 
wardly up the road. When he was opposite the 
house, Nancy pounded on the window. The boy 
stopped and stared. Nancy beckoned wildly. 
Then the boy turned hesitatingly in at the gate, 
came up the path, and opened the front door. 
“ Come right in,” Nancy called out. 

The boy opened the kitchen door, and stumbled 
in clumsily. He looked at Nancy, and smiled with 
good-natured embarrassment. 

It’s Eddie Jones, ain't it?” said Nancy. 

** Yes, marm.” 

“ Well, I want to know, ain't I seen you go by 
here with a good-sized sled ?” 

Yes, marm.”’ 

“ Well, what I want to know is, do you s pose you 
could carry me down to the meetin’-house to-night 
on your sled? I can’t git into a wagon, nohow, an’ 
I'm dreadful light ; ’twouldn’t be nothin’ to drag me.” 

The boy stood staring at her with his mouth 
open. His face was very red. “I'll ask mother,” 
he stammered finally. 

“I don’t want you to say nothin’ to your mother 
about it. “Taint likely she'll care. 1 jest want 
you to come over here about seven o'clock, with 
your sled, an’ drag me down to the meetin’-house, 
an’ take me home when it’s time. You open that 
door, an’ go into the outer room, an’ bring me out 
a little wooden box you'll see on the table.” 


The boy obeyed. His thick snowy shoes clamped 
loudly as he went across the floor. He brought the 
little mahogany work-box to Nancy, who opened it 
eagerly and produceda jackknife. “There,” said 
she, “here's a nice jackknife, that ['ll give you, 
if you'll take me to the meetin’-hoase. It's got 
three blades, an’ there's only a little teenty end of 
one of ’em broke.” 

The boy eyed the knife. “ Ain't you goin’ to ?” 
asked Nancy. 

“ Yes, marm,” replied the boy doubtfully. 

“ Well,” said Nancy, “ you carry this box back, 
an’ put it where you found it. I'll keep the knife, 
an’ give it to you when you've brought me back 
to-night.” 

The boy went back with the box. “ Now,” said 
Nancy, when he returned, “I want you to go into 
the bedroom, an’ open the top drawer in the bureau, 
an’ bring me out a white pasteboard box that’s in 
the right-hand corner.” 

The boy clattered into the bedroom, and presently 
emerged with the box. “Now,” said Naney, 
“I want you to go into the other room again, an’ 
get me a black dress that’s a-hangin’ in the chim- 
ney closet, an’ a flat green box that’s on the shelf.” 

The boy went. His honest, boyish face was fairly 
stupid with wonder. 

The white box contained a white lace cap, the 
green one, some old artificial flowers. Nancy 
selected some old pink roses, which she fastened on 
the front of the cap ; then she put it on. 

“ Does it look nice ?’’ said she. 

* Yes, marm,”’ said the boy. 

“I always used to wear pink flowers,” said 
Nancy, “buat I ain't been out anywheres for ten 
year.” 

She examined the alpaca dress carefully. “I 
guess that ll do,” said she. “ Now, I want you to 
carry that greep box back to the parlor closet, an’ 
then put this cap back in the bureau drawer, an’ 
hang this dress up behind the bedroom door. I can 
never git into the parlor after it in creation.” 

After the boy had done these last commissions, 
she dismissed him. “ You can go now,” said she, 
“only be sure to be here by seven o'clock.” 

After he had gone, she reached to a little shelf 
between the windows for a bottle that stood there. 
It was half full of some liquid. She took out the 
stopper, and deliberately poured out all the liquid 
over her right ankle to the floor. A pungent odor 
of turpentine and ether arose. “It’s dreadful 
wasteful,” she muttered, “ but I can’t see no other 
wa 

it was not long before Maria came home. She 
sniffed when she entered the door. “I hope that 
linament smells strong enough,” said she. 

* Oh, Maria, I’ve spilled it all over!” 

“Spilled it! Why, there was most half a bottle 
full!” 

“T know it. I’m dreadful afraid you'll have to 
go down to the store after supper, an’ git some 
more. I don't s'pose I shall darse be without it 
in the house.” 

“ Well, I must say I don’t see how you managed 
to spill all that linament,” said Maria, taking off 
her shawl. 

* My hands ain’t very stiddy, you know.” 

Maria went about getting tea. She was good- 
natured about the spilled liniment, although it in- 
volved a long, cold walk for herself. It seemed to 
her that Nancy was no longer as strange as she 
had been. She chattered as usual at supper. After 
the dishes were cleared away, Maria went to the 
store. It was about half-past six o'clock. “I may 
jest as well go and have it over with,” said she, 
and set out with the bottle in her pocket. 

How little, rheumatic Nancy Emmet ever in the 
space of a half-hour arrayed herself in that alpaca 
dress, and that white lace cap with its cluster of 
faded roses, she could not herself have told. She 
had not dressed herself entirely for years. Maria 
always helped her. But to-night she not only put 
on the black alpaca and the cap, but she hobbled 
around and looked in the kitchen glass afterward. 
She smiled at her face in the glass with an inno- 
cent delight. It was so long since she had been 
out in the world that she had almost forgotten, and 
the excitement of a young girl was in her heart. 

The Jones boy came promptly at half-past seven, 
and his mother was with him. He had been too 
bewildered not to tell her. She wondered that 
Maria vas not at home, but she helped Nancy 
tenderly on to the sled,and tucked a shawl over 


her feet. Then she walked beside her. She wasa 
tall, portly woman. Nancy sat erect on her sled, 
holding firmly to the sides. She looked up at the 
sky; her hood was drawn so closely over her face 
that there was only a pale line of it visible. “ It 
— to me I never see the stars so bright,” said 
she. 

“ They are bright,” said Mrs. Jones. “ You're 
sure you ain't cold? I’m afraid it’s a dredful risk.” 

“No, I ain’t cold. I never see’em so bright. I 
kinder felt as if I would like to keep Christmas for 
once.” 

Mrs. Jones grew uneasy as they went on. She 
began to have doubts as to whether Maria knew of 
this. Naney had evaded all questions. She specu- 
lated as to whether she had done right. When 
they reached the church, and Naney had been 
helped in and seated well in front near the tree, 
she whispered to some other women about it. “I 
do hope Maria will come pretty soon,” said she. 
“ I’m dreadful uneasy.” 

But Maria did not come for a half-hour, when 
the tree was being unloaded. She came hurriedly 
up the aisle, with her pale, stern face turning to 
either side. When she saw Nancy she stopped 
short and looked at her. “Come in an’ set down, 
Maria,” said Nancy in a loud whisper, and she 
moved along to make room. She was all elation. 
Her white cap was awry, her hair was softly 
tumbled, her cheeks were pink, and her eyes were 
as blue as a baby’s. She had a lace bag of pepper- 
mints, that had been hung for her on the tree, in her 


p- 

Maria hesitated. The Sanday-sehool children 
were being called up to receive their presents ; 
people were sitting in radiant quiet; she could not 
make a disturbance. She sat stiffly down beside 
Nancy, and her face flushed red. 

Naney pushed the bag of peppermints toward 
her. “Take a pep’mint,”’ she whispered. 

Maria pushed the bag away. 

“I’m dreadful sorry,’ Nancy whispered. “I 
tipped the linament over on purpose. I did want 
to keep Christmas jest for once, Maria.” 

“I should think you hed kept it,” Maria whis- 
pered back fiercely, “ runnin’ away like this! I've 
been ‘most seared to death. Youcan smell that lina- 
ment all over the meetin’-house. You'll get sick 
a-bed, that’s what'll come of it.”’ 

“No, I won't, Maria; I wrapped up real warm. 
It seemed to me I couldn’t stan’ it if I didn’t keep 
Christmas jest for once. Take a pep’mint—do, 
Maria.” Maria sat sullenly immovable. Nancy 
looked at the glittering Christmas tree, then piteously 
at her sister. She thrust the peppermint bag into 
her lap again. “ Do take a pep’mint, Maria.” 

Maria took a peppermint and put it in her 
mouth ; her face relaxed. Nancy looked again at 
the Christmas tree; and of all the children there, 
the happiest was this old child who was having 
Christmas for once. 


THE HOME AS A DOMESTIC TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


By E. Sanaster. 


F the machinery of domestic life were 
less complex, the demands of society less 
exacting, and conventionalities less arbi- 
trary, it might be possible for girls to 
acquire everything necessary to the sue- 

cessful management of a home in the time which, 
longer or shorter, intervenes between graduation 
and marriage. “ Any bright girl,” said a clever 
woman, “can easily learn everything essential to 
good housekeeping in six weeks.” This glittering 
generality, though plausible, is untrustworthy. 
Many different qualities and accomplishments 
must endow the good housekeeper, if her house is 
to be that sweetest place on earth, a home, wherein 
the members, each in his or her degree, find that 
which makes the best development practicable, and 
live in the sunshine of loving content. 

_ Many persons speak as though good housekeep- 

ing were only good catering, or good cooking, or 

fastidious sweeping and dusting, dainty washing 
and ironing, generous entertainment of guests, 
appropriate buying, wise economy of resources, or 
thoughtful care for children and the sick. House- 
keeping is, in fact, not one only of these, but inela- 
sive of them all; and the successful housekeeper 
must, in addition to the actual knowledge of every 
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department essential to the performance of duties 
in person, or in the right ordering of them when 
done by others, be able to carry her burdens 
lightly, to possess the art that conceals art, and to 
attack her daily work as if it were a daily recrea- 
tion. All this can no more be learned in a few 
weeks or months than can the whole art of piano 
playing or drawing be mastered by easy stages in 
some manual for beginners. 

The writer received the other day a letter from 
an anxious mother with this inquiry: “ Can you 
recommend to me a fashionable school where 
housekeeping and sewing are thoroughly taught in 
all their branches? I wish to find such a school 
for my daughter of sixteen.” The word “ fashion- 
able” in that connection was an apparent misno- 
mer; yet the question indicated a settled change 
of popular opinion in regard to what constitutes a 
desirable education. The only schools which sug- 
gested themselves in reply were those connected 
with charitable and industrial organizations, where 
the children of the poor receive systematic train- 
ing in housewifery ; the school of Mr. Moody at 
Northfield, where there is a department of domestic 
science, and such higher institutions as Mount Hol- 
yoke and Wellesley Colleges. Obviously, none of 
these precisely fulfilled the conditions in the mind 
of the mother who wished to combine fashion and 
domestic economy in the training of her young 
daughter. 

Had I answered the query as my impulse 
prompted, I would have said candidly, * I fear you 


- are beginning too late.” Years ago, when thelittle 


feet were taking their first steps, the child should 
have had her first lesson in housekeeping. No 
teacher possesses the advantage which is a mother’s 
privilege. No school equals the simplest home. 
While yet a child is very young she may be taught 
the first principles of order, by being required to 
put away her playthings when she tires of them ; 
and of economy by being obliged to take proper 
care of her dolls and books. As she grows older 
she may be taught how to make beds, to arrange 
rooms, and to cook simple meals; may go to 
market with her mother, learning how to make 
purchases wisely and to avoid the waste which 
shipwrecks many American incomes. No one, so 
well as the mother, can show the child that thrift 
and frugality are honorable, making possible much 
generous expenditure for others, while waste and 
prodigality are sinful. 

The girl who is early taken into her mother’s 
confidence, and allowed her share in the planning 
for the family comfort, learns to look upon work, 
not as drudgery, but as a pleasant partof life. She 
also can more accurately estimate the demands she 
ought to make upon others. No one is so exacting 
and unreasonable in her requirements of a maid 
as the mistress who knows nothing in a practical 
way about the time and labor essential to the ordi- 
nary work of the family. In order to keep serv- 
ants happy and useful, housekeepers must under- 
stand something of the tasks they impose, and for 
which they pay wages. It might be a valuable 
means of information, as well as a fruitful lesson 
in charity, if some good fairy of Fate would com- 
pel each of us to change place, for a week or two 
at a time, with those of other occupations, that 
henceforth we might see one another from a just 
ground for estimation. We should probably learn 
great respect for spheres that now seem to us of 
minor consequence, and certainly appreciate the 
laborers in them as always entitled to a portion of 
our sympathy. This is a part of education due to 
all our girls. 

One of the most important acquirements in life 
is that mastery of self which never comes to one 
without discipline, and yet which is so essentiai to 
the control of others. In the home where people 
are very much off guard, in the intimate and confi- 
dential relations in which the loving are sure of 
one another, they frequently permit in themselves 
a haste and unrestraint of speech which occasions 
unhappiness. Singularly enough, a great deal of 
family friction is caused, directly or indirectly, at 
the family meals. Where these are uniformly well 
cooked and well served, so that the captious fault- 
finder has no occasion for the exercise of his special 
talent, there is a good foundation for family peace. 
No woman has a right to expect good temper and 
moderation in the man who loyally toils as the 
bread-winner of his home, if the bread she sets be- 
fore him be an indigestible lump of heaviness. 
Husbands and fathers have a right to comfortable, 
well-appointed meals ; and daughters, who may one 
day be wives, should count no promotion worthier 
than that which is implied in the ability to make a 
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firm, sweet, well-kneaded loaf. Is not a lady 
the loaf-giver of her household? Where else 
than in the home and under the mother’s eye shall 
the girl win her triumphs? Who else will be so 
tolerant of mistakes, so encouraging in defeats, as 
the mother to, whom the daughter is a second 
self 

In days like our own, when there are a thousand 
allurements to attract young people away from the 
home and the mother at an age when home infla- 
ence and companionship are invaluable, an added 
interest is given when the household becomes a 
center of helpful work. In passing, let me say 
that there is no reason why housework should be 
confined to girls, there being many tasks in which 
boys may properly take part. A manly boy enjoys 
helping his mother and sisters. Men excel in many 
spheres popularly supposed exclusively to belong to 
women. There are men whose salaries as chefs 
compare very favorably with those of college presi- 
dents and other magaates. It must be conceded 
that men do well, as a rule, to whatever they give 
their minds. A little blue-eyed boy proudly de- 
clined to assist me in making a bed, because he 
said “that is woman’s work ;” but when it was ex- 
plained that soldiers and sailors and travelers made 
their own beds, and that all noble men liked to 
help women, he took hold of the work cheerfully. 


In a large family, the stock of gayety might be. 


greatly increased, the cords of family love drawn 
more closely, if the housework were divided, and 
everybody allowed to share in it. 

It is a manifest injustice to a girl to send her 
forth from the shelter of her father’s house entirely 
unprepared to take charge of herown. The higher 
education, so called, which has not taught her the 
alphabet of woman's vocatiun, is a dreary waste of 
timeand effort. There are housekeepers who have 
conquered a place for themselves after mortifica- 
tions and huwiliations from which a gentle home- 
training would have saved them. Surveying their 
present ability to direct the economy of their 
homes, these, with the chief captain, may com- 
placently remark, “ With a great price obtained I 
this freedom.” Butthe others, to whom good man- 
agement, the open sesame of peaceful home-making, 
came by the wise prevision of mother love, may ex- 
claim with Paul, * But I was free-born.” 


FLORAL DISFIGUREMENTS. 


VISIT to the Madison Sqaare Garden 
during the flower show recently held 
(, added emphasis to the article in the cur- 
rent number of “ Scribner’s Magazine” 
on the use of flowers in Japan. Sir Ed- 
win Arnold, the writer of the article, says that our 
custom of massing of flowers together would be con- 
sidered barbaric. Any person who saw the deco- 
rated dinner table, or the room decorated for a 
wedding, if he had a love for flowers, or the 
slightest artistic sense, must have felt that the ex- 
amples shown should have been labeled * How not 
to do it.” Could anything have been less artistic, 
less elegant, than the table overloaded with cut 
glass, and the swans on the mirror lake with the 
jointings of the mirror covered with smilax, while 
roses were packed—no other word would express 
the arrangement—into the china swans! Sir Ed- 
win Arnoid tells us that the most careful distinction 
is made between the land and the water plants in 
Japan; it would be impossible for a Japanese flor- 
ist to put smilax floating on an artificial lake, or 
set swans afluat loaded with roses. He quotes an 
authority on the use of flowers in Japan who says: 
‘ In all compositions, single or combined, the spe- 
cial nature and character of the materials employed 
are carefully kept in mind, and anything at all 
suggestive of the inappropriate most scrupulously 
avoided. An important distinction is made between 
trees and plants, and another distinction is made 
between land and water plants. . . . Each flower 
has its appropriate season or month, and many 
flowers which continue throughout several seasons 
have special characteristics peculiar to different sea- 
sons. Such characteristics are carefully followed 
in the artificial arrangements, subject of course to 
the rules of art.” 

The Japanese would not be guilty of putting 
flowers in a vase decorated with colors. That bar- 
barity is ours, as is the crowding together of the 
same or various kiads of flowers, until individuality 
is utterly lost; the ind.vidual power to please or 
instruct bearing comparison to the living together 
of the people of all degrees of moral beauty, or 
immoral degradation, in our tenements. Sir Edwin 
Arnold says on this topic: “If I have allowed 
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this fascinating topic” (floral arrangements) “to 
lead me to this long digression, it is that the An- 
glo-Saxon world may modestly learn its utter and 
hopeless ignorance of the proper use and disposi- 
tion of flowers for festal and w:thetic occasions. 
We crowd our blooms and sprays together until 
they are like the faces of the people in the pit of 
a theater, each lost in the press; a mass, a med- 
ley, a tamultuary throng. The Japanese treats 
each gracious beauty or splendor of the garden or 
of the pool as an individual to be honored, studied, 
and separately enjoyed; each suggests and shall 
provide for his eyes a special luxury of line, suf- 
ficing, even with one branch, one color, one species, 
to glorify his apartment, and make glad the heart 
with the wisdom and grace of nature.” 

When we learn the nature of flowers we will 
treat them individually, we will love each one for 
some trait that it alone possesses, and will so ar- 
range it that its beauty and grace is plain to all 
beholders. So long as floral decorations are things 
of fashion and of cost, we must expect to see china 
swans, packed with roses, sailing on a sea bearing 
smilax on its glassy bosom, in lovely geometric de- 
signs, to cover the volcanic cracks. As long as the 
significant fact about the roses is their individual 
cost, we will accept them on the commercial basis, 
but for pity sake let us be honest, and make no pre- 
tense of loving them. 


A DIFFERENCE IN CONCEPTION. 


C& |HE tragedies of life frequently follow, 
and sometimes are the direct outgrowth 
of, life's comedies. In the magnifi- 
cent Christmas number of “ Harper's 
Magazine” an account is given of a 
* Pre-Raphaelite House.” This house is the home 
of Mr. Leyland, who possesses some of the best 
of the works of Rossetti and Burne-Jones and 
other masters, as well as specimens of the artists in 
woods and metals. Among the rooms in the house 
is one now famous as “ the peacock room.” Orig- 
inally the room was decorated in Spanish leather, 
at a cost of tive thousand pounds, by a decorator 
named Jeckyll, whose hopes tor future success were 
largely dependent on his work in this house. A 
picture by Mr. James Whistler was bought by Mr. 
Leyland and hung in the space over the mantel. 
When Mr. Whistler saw it in position he complained 
that the colors of the roses in the leather destroyed 
the harmony of his picture, and asked to be allowed 
to paint them out. It was granted, but the result 
was the final disappearance of the Spanish leather, 
under a scheme of blue and gold decoration that 
harmonized with the artist’s picture. One panel 
of two peacocks is said to represent a difference of 
opinion between Mr. Leyland and the artist, a 
ruffi-d peacock standing on a pile of shekels repre- 
senting the owner of the house, the other standing 
in ali his glory of plumage representing the artist. 
When the original designer of the room saw what 
had been done by the artist he became insane, and 
died shortly after in an insane asylum. 


PICKED UP. 


Continued trouble with her eyes prevents Mrs. 
Grant from working on her book regularly, so that 
no announcement can be made of its appearance. 


It is becoming quite the thing to put the upstairs 
women servants in livery—a black or dark-colored 
dress trimmed on skirt, collars, and cuffs with 
narrow gilt braid. The dress is fastened with 
small gilt buttons. 


Mrs. Rassell B. Harrison and Miss Ellen B. 
Ford, a New York school teacher, are two of the 
eight manage: s-at-large of the World’s Fair. Mrs. 
Lioyd Brice and Mrs. Bourke Cockran are ap- 
pointed commissioners from New York State. 


A collection of recipes, with the facsimile of the 
signatures of about two hundred women prominent 
in the official and fashionable circles of Washington, 
has been contributed to a book entitled “ States- 
men’s Dishes, and How to Cook Them.” Mrs. 
Harrison and the ladies of the Cabinet have con- 
tributed to the book. 


A permanent organization for the preservation of 
historical landmarks throughout the country has 
been formed in Washington. Mrs. Harrison is 
President, Mrs. Admural Porter Vice-President. 
Women have several times, after heroic effort, saved 
some relic from destruction when the Moloch of 
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our day—Improvement—demanded its destruction. 
The new organization is known as the Daughters 
of the Revolution. 


A prominent photographer says: 

“Tt is almost impossible to take a good picture of a 
lady who wears sleeves a dress with puffed and elevated 
at the shoulders. Some of those ‘shoulder humps’ are 
so high that they cause a shadow to be cast over the 
wearer's neck and the lower part of the face. I have 
had several instances of spoiled pictures on this ac- 
count. At first the failure of the photograph to bring 
out the sitter’s chin and neck in strong relief puzzled 
me. I studied the matter for several days, and tried 
experiments with my patrons until | became satisfied 
that the trouble was caused by the high-topped sleeves. 
I demonstrated that such was the fact to one lady by 
drawing a scarf closely about her shoulders. Without 
the searf all attempts to get a good picture of her 
failed. With the scarf 1 succeeded the first time in 

tting a picture that revealed clearly the outlines of 
face and neck.” 


OUR MOTHERS’ COLUMN. 


A late namber of The Christian Union contained a 
letter from a mother telling of her practice with regard 
to her children in church. This letter has led me to 
think that some of your readers may be interested in 
a plan which has been in operation five years in the 
church that I attend. I must premise that the devo- 
tional parts of our service include a responsive reading 
from the Psalms, and the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer 
by the congregation. The children come to church, 
and they come in goodly numbers, too. They are at- 
tentive, and eager not to lose the opportunity of tak- 
ing all the parts in the service of which they are capa- 
ble. The youngest voices may be heard jvining in the 
petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, and the older in the 
reading of the responses besides. ‘There is no restless- 
ness among the children, for there is no foreboding of 
a tedious, unintelligible sermon. While the hymna be- 
fore the sermon is suog they go out, and down stairs 
into the purlor. So quietly do they go that, if one’s 
eyes are fixed upon his book, he does not become aware 
of their absence till the cluse of the hymn. Some lady, 
a volunteer, goes down with them. Coats and hats are 
removed, blocks and picture books brought out, aod 

roups are formed, the lady in charge overlooking all. 
hen the organ announces that the service is uearly 
completed, the books and blocks are collected, the out- 
side wraps put on, and the children, rested and refresh- 
ed, are ready for the opening of the Sunday-school, 
which holds its session immediately after church. If 
one prefers, the blocks can be omitted. There is an ob- 
jection to reading to the children, as that does not give 
the needful change between the service in the church 
and the instruction in the school. This work of taking 
care of the children is burdensome to no one, because it 
is shared by so many. It seems to us that we have 
found a way to brighten our congregation by the pres- 
ence of the children, while they are led into states of 
devotion without the weariness that some of us remem- 
ber only too well. One thing is certain: our children 
love to come to church. E. F. N. 


Through some means I came in possession of October 
30th number of lg In Our Mothers’ Column 
I saw an inquirer had asked “for a er answer to a 
child who asks ‘Where is God ?’” think this a 
very pretty answer : 

**In the sun, the moon, the sky ; 
On the mountain wild and high ; 
In the thunder, in the rain ; 
In the grove, the wood, the plain ; 
~ In the little birds that sing ; 
In you, in me, and in everything.” 

Then by teaching the many pretty little songs, such as 
are sung in the kindergartens, about all these things, a 
sense and love for their beauty is stimulated and de- 
veloped, and happy the mother who knows how to tell 
the story of their usefulness, and the child’s dependence 
upon each and all of these “everythings,” in such a way 
that, both by the stories and songs, the little soul is 
made glad that it can see and possess them all. Thus 
we have the answer to the second question: We pray 
because we have such a dear kind Friend who — us 
all these beautiful things, so we want to tell Him how 
glad and happy we are. 

Dear Christian Union: 

I disagree to a certain extent with the answer which 
several mothers have suggested to the child’s question, 
“ Where is God ?” At least I do not think that the reply, 
“God is everywhere,” should be given at first. 

lf we consider the child’s mind, we can readily see 
that this answer means almost nothing to a child and 
will not lead to a knowledge of a real and personal 
God, as will the answer suggested in the Lord’s Prayer, 
viz., Our Father who art m heaven. 

To the child God is intensely personal ; he needs to 
think of God in a particular place ; he must locate one 
whom he is taught to call Father. 

The child naturally thinks of heaven as above the 
earth. Now, if he is told “God is in heaven,” he will 
have little or no trouble in understanding that God sees 
every where. 

The child’s idea of the size of the earth is extremel 
limited, and the idea of God above and over the 


suggests the thought that he can see all. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


At three years of age, for example, a child’ may 
grasp this answer, and as experience grows, the thought 
of God coming to us at times can be given. Christ 
used this method with his disciples, who were as chil- 
dren in some ways. He said, “I will come to you,” 
and yet later he said, “ Lo, I am with you always.” 

It is very important for us to recognize that there is 
growth in these thoughts ; no words can convey the full 
meaning at once. 

I have not had the experience of teaching a child 
from infancy, but can draw illustrations from the little 
one who became my care at his mother’s death. He 
was nearly four years old at the time. 

I remarked one morning just after 
has sent the light back to us.” He sur me by 
running to the window, looking upward, and saying, 
“Thank you, God, for sending the light.” I believe 
this upward and outward looking toward a locality was 
both natural and desirable. 

During the past two years, the time that he has been 
with me, he has gradually grown towards the fuller 
truth, “God is everywhere.” 

He has had curious thoughts about it,as may be 
shown by two remarks made, one a year ago, the other 
very recently. Very unexpectedly one night as he 
lay down to sleep, he said: “ Isn't it fanny, Auntie ? I 
am lying down on God.” Irreverent it sounded on the 
surface, but it was only a crude application of “ God is 
everywhere.” I might have chided him, but the sim- 

licity of the child forbids. Should I say “No”? 

his answer came to me unexpectedly, as did his re- 
mark, and | said: “ Yes, dear, and his arms of love are 
around you.” I am constantly learning to turn such 
seemingly foolish words into spiritual lessons for my- 
self as well as the child. 

The second remark, a year later, was : “ Auntie, do 
ou live in God ?” “ Yes,” I answered, “Ia him we 
ive, and move, and have our being.” He was satisfied. 

On relating this incident to a friend, he gave me a 
thought which [| shall use in the future—not just at 
present. The thought is this: that as we are surround- 
ed by the air, and yet must breathe it in to sustain our 
life, s0, while we live 1a God, he mast live in us. 

Returning to the reply, “Our Father is in heaven,” 
I will try to make this thought also lead to the thought 
of God's actual presence, * gradually enlarging the 
child’s idea of heaven. I shall teach him that heaven 
may be right here, all about us, and within us. “ The 
kingdom of heaven is within you,” and God is where 
his kingdom is. 

These are later possibilities, and will be mere words 
if forced too rapidly upon the child. 

As I have referred to the “irreverent” (?) expres- 
sions of a child, | will relate one expressed only last 
night, for | think we are often afraid of the child's 
simple truthfulness, and often encourage, unwittingly, 
deception, by forcing feelings that do not exist. The 
little fellow was expressing his love for me by say- 
ing, “1 love you better than the stars, and the sun, 
and the whole world, and even God!” “Yes,” I said, 
“because you know me better than you know God. 
God has told us to love our papa a mamma, and 
aunties and brothers, firs‘, and then we will learn how to 
love him.” (1 John iv., 20, was the text I had in 
mind. ) 

In closing let me express my approval of the answer 
to “ Perplexity ” in November 6. It does seem, nowa- 
days, as if some mothers thought that their children 
learned more religion in a half-hour in Sunday-school 
than in a whole week’s training at home in the ways 
of obedience, gentleness, and truth. 

Yours sincerely, JENNY B. Merritt. 


Dear Christian Union: 

I greatly value the “ Mothers’ Column,” and I am 
sure that it will be a power for , a8, indeed, I think 
every colamn of The Christiaa Union is. 

lam eager to recommend to “ Perplexity,” whose 
communication in your issue of November 6 interests 
me, “ Christian Narture,” by Horace Bushnell. It is 
a very inspiring and helpful book for parents, and an- 
swers the very question of your correspondent. 

I have also a choice collection of hymns for chil- 
dren, “The Children’s Hymn Book,” published b 
Seeley & Co., Essex Street, London. A copy, wit 
words, costs there but twopence, jand a large copy 
with the beautiful music but three shillings. x: 

A. L. H. 


I should like to return your favor by sending you a 
y, or rather an outline, of an entertainment. It 
was called the “ Mouse Entertainment,” and consisted 
of a paper written by a member of the Mission Circle 
which gave the entertainment, introducing various 
readings about mice. The paper began with selections 
familiar to our youth, and traced the mouse in litera- 
ture through the following: Mother Goose, including 
“ Hickor Dishery, Dock,” “ Pussy Cat, Passy Cat, 
Where Have You Been ?” and “ The House That Jack 
Built,” the selections being recited by various people. 
Then fol'owed a poem from “ Days,” “ I’m Only 
a Poor Little Mouse, Ma’am.” Then Longfellow’s 
“The Children’s Hour,” Southey’s “The Bishop of 
Bingen,” Browning’s “ Pied Piper of Hamelin ;” Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney’s “ Hickory, Dickory, Dock,” from 
“ Mother Goose for Grown Folks ;” Zisop’s fable, “ The 
Lion and the Mouse.” Then the round “ Three Blind 
Mice” was sung, and the evening ended with the per- 
formance of Howells’s “Mouse Trap,” which is in 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 


By Ciara J. Denton. 
‘THE Christmas Eve had come, dear night of merri- 


ment, 


The time of peace and joy, of love and good intent. 
Bat in the home of Santa Claus there was commotion 


rare, 
For he, the erstwhile jolly soul, was crogs as any bear. 


And this was what had roused his ire: some bold and 
ruthless wight 
Had carried off his overcoat—now wasn’t that a plight ? 


So, up and down and through the house he tore like 
one possessed, 
Till Mrs. Santa’s honest soul was grievously distressed. 


All sorts of coats, of many hues, from red to sober dun, 
They brought from everywhere and begged that he 
would try them on. 


But at these efforts so well meant he only stormed the 
more, 
Until I’m sure so wroth a saint was never seen before. 


Then said his wife, “ Why is it, pray, no other coat will 
do?” 

“ The secret of that coat,” said he, “I thought of course 
you knew. 


“T am as large as any man outside that old gray coat ; 
Inside I am so small that through a keyhole 1 can float.” 


“Oh,” said his wife, “I'll go straightway and have 
another made.” 

But as she spoke, lo! at their feet the overcoat was 
laid. 


And then a fairy soon they saw, who spoke in silvery 
tone: 
“ Forgive me, Santa, dear, and I the whole sad truth 


will own. 


“I thought I’d wear your coat, and then I’d do your 
work this year ; 

But that I needed something more, to me was soon 
made clear. 


“Clothes may be well indeed, but they don’t change 
the soul, I see ; 
And henceforth I will only try my own best self to be.” 


Then, as the fairy disappeared, old Santa’s anger died, 
And soon away, child-hearts to cheer, in happy mood he 
hied. 


Bat had the fairy kept the coat, I’m very much afraid 
No visits on that Christmas Eve would Santa Claus 
have made. 


THE ANTIDOTE. 


By Rosstrer W. Raymonp. 


IN TWO PARTS.—II, 


UT when the Prince had become a full- 
»| grown schoolboy, and his mother could 
no longer be his constant companion, or 
his teacher in all things, the Witch be- - 
gan her plotting again. This time, how- 
ever, she determined to go more wisely to work, 
and, first of all, to find out what would make the 
Prince really miserable. So she got herself up as 
a schoolboy, and attended the same school—for 
the King and Queen had wisely sent their son to 
school with other boys, and impressed it upon him 
that he must not put on airs by reason of his rank. 
“In fact,” said the King (who had traveled in the 
United States of America, where there are more 
acres planted to Common Sense than anywhere else 
in the world), “ being a Prince amounts to nothing. 
It is like expecting to go to Congress or be elected 
President some day: nothing to brag of, until you 
are elected—and not so very much then.” 

So when the new witch boy, in trying to make 
friends with the Prince, called him “ Your Royal 
Highness,” the Prince was on the point of knocking 
him down; but the witeh-boy dodged just in time, 
and that gave the Prince a moment for reflection. 
“ Perhaps you don’t know any better,” said he. “ But 
don’t you do it again. A boy don’t want his father’s 
business flung in his face!” And with that he took 
a couple of lozenges from his pocket, swallowed 
one, and gave the other to the new boy. For you 
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must know the Prince was too big to wear the sil- 
ver flask any more, and so he carried his Common 
Sense in lozenges. 

The Witch dared not refuse, and swallowed the 
lozenge, though it burned like red pepper, and gave 
her such queer feelings that she wished she were 
not a boy, and almost resolved to give up the whole 
business once for all. A little common sense is 
very weakening to evil-minded persons. However, 
she got over the dose in a day or two, and renewed 
the acquaintance more carefully. When they had 
become pretty good friends, the following conversa- 
tion took place, You can easily guess that the Witch 
asked the questions and the Prince gave the answers. 

“* What do you like best ?” 

“ Whatever happens.” 

“ But, I mean, before it happens.” 

“ Why, I don’t know. You see, I just let things 
happen, and then I like ’em.” 

“ But don’t you want things awfully, sometimes— 
long for ’em, expect ’em, think about ’em, dream 
about ’em ?” 

“ Oh, yes, if that’s what you mean.” 

“ Well, then, what if you don’t get ’em? 
pose that happens sometimes.” 

“ Yes, lots of times; but then, you see, | always 
get something else; and I like that, too!’’ 

“ Oh, you don’t understand. Tell me what you 
like best of all, so that you would be disappointed if 
you didn’t have it, and nothing else would console 

ou.” 
F “ Well,” said the Prince, reflectively, “I think I 
should be really unhappy without my lozenges !” 

“ But suppose,” said the witch-boy in despair, 
“ suppose somebody took your lozenges away ?”’ 

“Plenty more where they came from,” replied 
the Prince. “I say, you look sick. You've got a 
bad attack of the conundrums. Here, take a 
lozenge !”’ _But the witch-boy made a wry face and 
escaped. Moreover, that very night he ran away 
from the school, and the Old Witch reappeared at 
her castle, where she again fell into thought, deeper 
than ever. 

“It’s of no use,” she concluded, “ to try to bring 
bad luck on a boy that don’t know the difference 
between good luck and bad, and calls it all good. 
I must wait until he is King, and I must let him 
alone until he has got himself completely estab- 
lished, and thinks himself happy and prosperous. 
Then, when he has plenty to lose, we will see 
whether he will not think the loss of one thing after 
another bad luck. I ought to have remembered 
that fortune must come first in order that misfort- 
une may be really felt afterwards.” 

IV.—THE SENSIBLE KING. 


The Prince’s father and mother had died, and 
the Prince had become King. He had lost both his 
parents on the same day, and he was almost over- 
whelmed by this, the first great sorrow of his life. Al- 
though he was a man grown, and quite prepared by 
education and travel to discharge the duties which 
would now devolve upon him, the prospect did not 
comfort him jn bis grief. The Old Witch, scenting 
affliction from afar, had come to the funeral dressed 
in the deepest mourning. She was one of those 
people who just revel in funerals. And it did her 
heart good to see the young King really unhappy 
at last. Unfortunately for her satisfaction, how- 
ever, she could not be content with what she saw. 
She must needs approach the sorrowing King 
whom all the rest had left in respectful and sym- 
pathetic silence. Putting on her most sepulchral 
and pathetic tones, she wailed in his ears: “ Alas! 
what a miserable day! Misfortunes never come 
singly! There is a doom upon this stricken house! 
To lose such a father and such a mother, and both 
at one fell blow! *Tis a mysterious fate! There 
is no gleam in the darkness. My heart bleeds for 
you, poor victim of the curse of evil luck *”’ 

The: King lifted his head. Perhaps he had been 
thinking vaguely something of this kind, but to 
have it croaked at him in such dismal fashion made 
its true absurdity plain. His mother’s cheerful 
philosophy arose before him, and her voice seemed 
to contradict this hypocritical whine. “ Madam,” 
he said, “ you go too far. It was my good fortune 
to have for many years the love and counsel of the 
best of parents. It was their good fortune to die 
together, who had lived together 86 long in unbroken 
happiness. And I will try to make it the good 
fortune of my kingdom that the son of such par- 
ents proves worthy of their teaching and example. 
Bad luck there is not, nor any curse or doom, where 
there is courage and trust.”’ 

The witch curtsied deeply, perceiving that her 
time had not yet come, and that further words 
from her would be useless. And as she humbly 
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retired, she saw the King take from his breast- 
pocket a small glass vial, and from the vial a sin- 
gle pellet which he placed upon his tongue. “A 
grain of Common Sense,’ murmured his Majesty, 
wholesome even in Grief!” 

Yes, the bottle of the infant, the flask of the 
child, the lozenge of the youth, had been replaced 
by the man with homeopathic pellets; but it was 
the same potent medicine still; and the Witch 
trembled as she saw it. However, her last and 
fiercest attack was yet to be made; and she organ- 
ized it with infinite skill, waiting only until the 
affairs of the new reign were well established and 
in full operation, and the King had brought home 
a lovely Queen. Then she let fly her arrows, one 
after another, swiftly. 

One day the King came home from his office, 
and at the dinner-table remarked to the Queen: 
“ My dear, I have just received a cable dispatch 
informing me that the bottom has dropped out of 
the Panama Canal! I presume the language is figu- 
rative ; but there is no doubt that our fortune has 
been swept away. I have nothing left but my salary. 
I confess that I am somewhat surprised ; for my 
mother always told me that wealth was one of my 
cradle-gifts, and I supposed they could not be lost.” 

The Qaeen put out her lovely tongue in silence. 
He understood her meaning, and placed upon her 
tongue a pellet from his vial. A moment later she 
spoke. ‘“ Probably,” she said, “your mother be- 
lieved that you could be rich without money.” 

“T am,” replied the King, tersely; “ and you're 
It.” So they laughed, and finished their dinner, 
and after dinner let the palace, furnished, to sum- 
mer boarders, and lived upstairs over the King’s 
office, which they found much more convenient. 
Whereat the Witch ground her teeth, and tried 


in. 

This time she got up a rebellion. The shop- 
keepers joined the conspiracy, because the Court 
had grown so economical that their business had 
ceased to be profitable; and the army joined it, 
because the King was so peacefully inclined that 
promotion was intolerably slow; and the news- 
papers joined it, because it made things lively and 
increased their sales; and the greater part of the 
people joined it, just to see how it would turn out. 
So, when all was prepared, they sent a Committee 
to the King, to ask him for hiscrown. They gave 
him a night to consider the matter, and he talked 
it over with the Queen; and they decided that it 
was not worth while to shed even wicked and fool- 
ish, let alone innocent, blood, simply to maintain 
the dynasty. After fortifying himself with a 
pellet, the King met the Committee again, and told 
them he was ready to resign, provided he could be 
sure they would maintain justice and order; but 
he could not give way to mere anarchy. So he 
asked them what arrangements they had made, and 
found they had not made any. Whereupon he 
politely gave them a pellet apiece, all round, 
which they politely received, just as in earlier 
times folks gave and took the courtesy of snuff; 
and immediately the Committee asked time to con- 
sider, requesting the King to retain the crown tem- 
porarily in the meantime. And, in departing, one 
of the Committee confidently begged of the King a 
vialful of pellets, which he used so skillfully, next 
day, in the lobby of the Revolutionary Assembly, 
that at last, by a unanimous vote, the Committee 
was sent back to the King to beg him to head the 
rebellion, and attend to the order and justice part 
of the business personally. They gave him a pri- 
vate intimation that he could in reality go on just 
as before, drawing his salary and attending to his 
duty in office hours. The rebellion would be only 
formal, they said, just to give the papers some- 
thing to talk of, and freshen up things generally. 
As for the army, a good pension bill would satisfy 
that element. It would be as expensive as a big 
war, to be sure, but not as gory. 

After the Committee had gone, the King said 
to the Queen, “ My love, we ought to have given 
them more than one vial. What they have taken 
has checked their feverish folly, indeed ; but has 
left them rather silly. However, I will run the 
government for them a few weeks longer, and then 
we'll take a vacation.” 

So, to the amazement of the Witch, the King 
was not overthrown, but maintained in power as 
plainly as ever; and presently, to her still greater 
amazement, he got down from the throne, so to 
speak, of his own accord, turned the government 
over to the Civil Service Reform League, and dis- 
appeared from public life. For some time she 
could not even trace him. Theswift ocean steamer 
and the Chicago Vestibule Limited Express carried 
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him away faster than any broomstick could follow. 
But at last, after many weary wanderings in search 
of him, she found him. He was richer and 
happier than ever, universally respected, admired, 
and beloved as the sole proprietor of King’s Cele. 
brated Common Sense Antidote for Bad Lack, 
which was shipped from his great Western Factory 
to all parts of the world in various forms—liquid 
for babes and children, in packages of lozenges for 
the young, and in homeopathic pellets for adults. 
Really, I don’t think the pellets were strong enough, 
except to such as had been brought up on the Anti- 
dote from the beginning. But adults had their 
prejudices ; and, after all, the least atom of the 
Antidote produced a wonderful effect, as compared 
with none at all. 

And when the worn-out Old Witch tottered at 
last into the salesroom attached to the great West- 
ern factory, the clerk thought, of course, that she 
had come for a drink of the Antidote, as a great 
many people used to do, who fancied: they were as 
well off if they tippled in that way occasionally as 
if they took a regular course. This was no doubt 
a mistake. In order that a celebrated medicine 
shall have its full effect, one must use a dozen 
bottles, and feel great benefit, and write to the 
proprietor that he is a public benefactor and will 
please send another dozen at once. Everybody 
knows that who reads the newspapers. Neverthe- 
less, there were plenty of people who only took their 
Common Sense occasionally ; and, as I have said, 
the clerk thought the Witch was one of them. So 
he mixed up a stiff dose, with a little soda-water to 
disguise the flavor (which is somewhat disagreeable 
the first time, though not afterwards), and before 
she fairly knew what was going on, she had swal- 
lowed it. 

The result was remarkable. The Witch has 
never been heard of from that day to this. 


As I said when I began, this is a fairy story, as 
far as possible. But it was not possible to make it 
completely so in all particulars; and hence it comes 
to pass that the story will be equally true if you 
leave the Fairies out of it. Nay, for all I care, you 
may leave out the Kings and Queens too, and even 
the Witch. 

But don't leave out the Common Sense ; for that 
is the true sense of the story. 


A VISIT TO SANTA CLAUS LAND. 


By Mary 


WAS sure it was that province in Santa 
Claus Land where all the dolls come 
from, in which I found myself. They 
stood on platforms, tables, and shelves ; 
they hung from the walls, they leaned 
against each other, and they stood up straight. 
Some were majestic, and you would no more 
think of taking them in your arms and play- 
ing with them than you would of playing with 
Queen Victoria Others were so fine that you could 
not bear disturbing them ; they just seemed dressed 
for show, and some were so huggable that it was 
almost impossible to let them alone. Queens, 
dukes, duchesses, fairies, nurses, Quakers, Indians, 
infants, ladies in ball dresses, in toboggan suits, in 
carriage dresses, in walking suits; peasants from 
everywhere, and one beautiful lady from Chili on 
her way to mass. Scores of brides ; dolls large and 
small, tall and short, solemn and jolly ;- dolls with 
blue eyes, brown eyes, gray eyes, and the jolliest 
little colored dolls, and one who is a counterpart 
of “Topsy.” Such a wicked, jolly little colored 
girl! you just expected to hear her say, “Oh! golly, 
I’se so wicked !’’ and dance on her bare toes. 

Now you wonder where all these lovely dolls 
were. They were at the Charity Doll Show in 
New York. 

Several very kind-hearted ladies, who know a 
great deal about the poor sick children in this big 
city, thought of a plan by which every child who 
was sick and poor should have a doll, or something 
that it needed in order to have a truly happy 
Christmas. So, under the auspices of the “ Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper,” the ladies gave 
this doll show. The dolls were dressed by ladies 
in all parts of the country, and I am sure a great 
many very young ladies and little girls helped. So 
that when you looked at these dolls you saw loving, 
thoughtful stitches, as well as artistic ideas worked 
out. 

At last it was decided that it would be best to 
sell all the expensively dressed dolls, and give the 
money to the institutions where the children were, 
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for their benefit ; and many fortunate little girls will 
have dolls that were dressed by very prominent 
women—women who are loved by thousands. 

How would you like to have a doll dressed by Mrs. 
Harrison, the wife of our President? This doll 
was about twelve inches high. She had on a pink 
silk underskirt, covered with white dotted lace, with 
a train and waist of beautiful gray silk, trimmed 
with gilt embroidery ; and she bent forward most 
gracefully, as if just acknowledging an introduc- 
tion. Her hair was light and curly, and her eyes 
were blue. Just back of her on the table was a 
doll twice as tall; a young lady with reddish hair 
and blue eyes, in a beautiful white silk, brocaded 
with pink flowers, having a broad ruffle of white silk 
lace around the neck. This doll was dressed by 
Mrs. Cleveland. Just beside her was another 
beauty, in a white brocaded silk, with overdress 
and waist of violet, and feathers to match in her 
hair. She was dressed by Mrs. Levi P. Morton, 
the wife of the Vice-President Her nearest neighbor 
wore a lovely black lace dress, with black feathers 
in her golden hair. She was dressed by a very 
modest lady, who would not give her name. 

There were prizes given for the best-dressed 
dolls. The doll who took the first prize was 
dressed in white cloth and brown velvet, trimmed 
with gold embroidery and fur, with boots and hat to 
match. She was beautiful, and was donated by the 
famous house of Redfern. The second prize was won 
by “ Ruth Ann Smith,” of Swansea, N. H., given by 
a granddaughter of Mr. Denman Thompson ; a very 
different young lady from her fashionable rival. She 
was dressed in an old-fashioned pink calico dress, a 

.white apron without sleeves, a white sunbonnet 
trimmed with a ruffle and turned back from her 
face, showing very neatly braided hair, with the 
braids tied with pink ribbons quite close to her 
temples, so that the braids rested against her pretty 
pink cheeks. Her fat, chubby hands were busily 
employed ; one holding a basket of cracked corn, 
and the other scattering it to feed a dozen yellow, 
fat chickens, who were close about her feet. You 
would want to kiss her at once, she looked so good 
and kind. On the shelf at the side of the room 
was a doll who looked like a live baby just 
ready to walk off, wearing a beautiful white silk 
coat, all warmly lined, a hat to match, and an 
ermine muff and hat; this was another prize doll, 
mach too elegant for ordinary girls to play with. 
A nurse named“ Florence Newport,” sent from the 
hospital after which she was named, was bewitch- 
ing from the top of her nurse’s cap to the tip of her 
soft shoes that would not waken a mouse. Her 
watch hung at her side, and her pincushion, and a 
cunning bag with a thermometer and scissors ; and 
to insure her a welcome her diploma was pinned 
on her apron. The brides, of course, were.lovely 
in satins, laces, and orange blossoms. It was 
a notable gathering. There was “Queen Eliza- 
beth” and “Marie Antoinette,” ‘“ Undine,” the 
four charming girls from Miss Alecott’s “ Lit- 
tle Women,” * Meg,” “ Amy,” “ Jo,” and * Beth ;” 
the “ Nurse” from “ Romeo and Jaliet;’’ “ Kath- 
erine,” from “ The Taming of the Shrew ;” “ Lord 
Fauntleroy,” a lovely “Greek Maiden,” a gay 

oung crew of sailors in a boat with a lovely 
lunch all spread for them, a Japanese belle, “ Pris- 
cilla,” the principal characters from many plays 
and operas, and “Cleopatra.” People of all ages, 
of all countries, of all times were here, looking 
their best for sweet charity's sake. 

Upstairs was the little red “ deestrict’’ school- 
house; within were the master and pupils. There 
were the three boys with their toes on a crack re- 
citing their lessons, while the master flourished a 
great gad above their heads. All the pupils were 
present. There was Jimmy Sharp and Samson 
Slow, Betty Jenkins, Patty Perkins, Deacon 
Small’s twins, all there. Sunbonnets hung on the 
walls, the blackboard was marked all over with 
ridiculous figures, and one dear little girl has given 
up in despair because she cannot finish her sum, and 
is erying with her head on her slate. Oh! I forgot 
to tell you the dunce was there, right in the middle 
of the floor. 

Down at the other end of the hall was “ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,” with dear little Eva, her aunt, Uncle 
Tom, Topsey, and the rest of the colored people ; 
and if slaves in the olden days had as good a time 
as these black faces indicated, they must have been 
jolly. 
it would be impossible to tell you of each of the 
thousands of dolls, but I will tell you a seeret. If 

_ I had been a little girl, and my papa had come in 
and taken me by the hand and said, “ You may 
have any doll here that you wish!” I would have 
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found it hard to decide between a beautiful infant 
in a long dress and cloak, who had flannel petti- 
coat and everything just as complete asa live baby ; 
a beautiful doll in a white cashmere embroidered in 
tiny pink and blue flowers, with a very fine muslin 
guimpe; and one in a pink cambriec with a line of 
white catstitching on the skirt, belt, and neck-band. 
Which would you have chosen ? 


JOSEPHINE AND THE JELLY, 


By Atice DALTon. 


HE was such a jolly little dumpling of a 
girl that the whole house was brighter 
| when she was in it. Her grandma was 
a very young grandma, not at all like 
the grandmas in the picture books, with 
a cap, kerchief, and glasses, but a grandma who 
wore dresses like Roxie’s mamma, and yet who was 
the very best kind of grandma; she could play 
games, and, holding Roxie on her knee, would sit at 
the piano and play all Roxie’s favorite songs, and 
sing them in such sweet, low tones that Roxie’s little 
curly head would rest heavier and heavier against 
grandma's pretty gown, and the song would be 
sung softer and softer, and the next thing Roxie 
would know, she would find herself all covered up 
on grandma's wide, soft couch among the big pillows 
like a bird in a downy nest just waking up from a 
lovely nap. Carlo would raise his great head with 
the long, silky ears, and then get up on his feet 
and come to her and lick her fat, chubby hand with 
his pink tongue ; but before Roxie was really awake 
grandma would surely come in and lift her in her 
arms and carry her downstairs to get a cup of 
milk. 
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“T think your jelly is very good,” remarked 
Roxie, snuggling still closer to Josephine. 

“ Do you now ? thin you shall have some,” and 
Josephine went at once to the closet and brought 
out a glass, and got Roxie’s oatmeal spoon and gave 
them both to Roxie. 

Roxie’s cheeks were very red, and she did not 
put the spoon in the jelly at once. She patted it, 
and held it up to the light, and told Josephine it 
was “beautiful,” and then, looking quickly over 
her shoulder, she just put the tip of her spoon into 
the jelly, and took the tiniest piece; but the next 
taste was larger, and I am very sorry to have to 
tell it, but in a very few minutes more than half 
the jelly was gone, and part of it was taken out 
with her finger. Dear! if mamma had seen that ! 

“Put it away, ’Phine,” said Roxie. “I don’t 
"ike jelly so welly much as I did,” and Roxie gave 
a queer little shudder. 

“Shure, it’s cowld ye are, precious,” said Joseph- 
ine, running to the range and giving it a vigorous 
shake, and, pulling the big rocker in front of the 
range, she took Roxie in her lap, and began croon- 
ing a song of the most doleful description of a 
sailor lad who was lost at sea, and whose lady-love 
died of grief; the last Roxie remembered was a 
description of a tombstone decorated with tartle- 
doves. Roxie wondered and wondered what turtie- 
doves were, and then she found herself with her 
finger in her mouth, and she could not get it out. 
Carlo, with the kitten on his head, would not have 
anything to do with her, while the old cat mewed so, 
it sounded like “ Jelly ;” the rooster crowed as loud 
as he could, “Jelly f-i-n—g—e—r—s!"” while grand- 
ma’s lovely green parrot turned her back indignant- 
ly. and would not notice Roxie. Neither would Jo- 
sephine notice her, because Roxie’s finger was in 
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This day Josephine, the cook, had several glasses 
of jelly out on the table, and, of course, Roxie 
wanted some. Grandma gave her one teaspoonful 
in tiny bits, and told her any more would not 
be good for so small a girl. Roxie’s mamma 
came in—a dear, sweet littlke mamma, with soft, 
light hair like Roxie’s on her forehead, and soft 
pink in her cheeks, just like Roxie’s. She knew 
what that wrinkle on Roxie’s forehead meant, and 
she said very gayly, “‘ Let us rua out and see the 
chickens.” Roxie jumped down and trotted out 
after her mamma, all tied up in a big shawl. The 
wrinkle disappeared, and the clouds all floated away 
from the jolly eyes, and Roxie forgot about the 
jelly. After lunch the grandma and mamma went 
out to make calls, and Josephine asked if she might 
have Roxie for the afternoon, instead of Mary, the 
upstairs girl, who had had her the afternoon before. 
Roxie’s nurse was sick. When Roxie went into 
the kitehen she found in a row on the kitchen table 
a gingerbread man, horse, rooster, cat, and pig. She 
had a Noah’s ark at once, with the salt box as the 
ark. For an hour Josephine and Roxie had a most 
delightful time. And then—I am sure I do not 
know what suggested it—Roxie said very sweetly : 

*’Phine, I likes jelly.” 

“ Do you, shure ?”’ said Josephine. “Shure, it is 
good when it is good, but its poor ’nough stuff when 
it is not.” 


her mouth, but made beautiful gingerbread toys for a 
round-faced little black girl, who always ate nicely 
with a spoon; and mamma did not know her, and 
grandma would not notice her, they were both so 
delighted with a jolly baby who never cried when 
it was washed, but just put its little round head in 
the basin and laughed through the water that ran 


over its face when it lifted it up. This was really 
more than Roxie could bear, and she eried out— 
“T ’on’t ery, or eat with my fin’ers.”’ 

And then somebody said, “ Why, Roxie, darling, 
it is mamma; your own dear mamma!” 

And Roxie opened her eyes into her mamma’s 
face, with grandma's face just over her shoulder, 
and they cuddled and petted Roxie, who at last 
told them her horrid dream. 

OF course it was adream. Did you not guess,? 

Was not this strange? Roxie really tried not 
to ery when she was washed, and she very, very 
seldom put her finger in her mouth, and she never 
liked jelly again. 


The wife of a prominent New York physician, in 
introducing her young daughter to society, issued 
her cards for a “ dancing tea” from four to seven 
o'clock. The ladies wore dinner dresses, and drove 
off ready for those engagements. This may be one 
more effort in favor of early hours ; if so, society is 
indebted to the originator. 


 - 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE KINGDOM DIVIDED.’ 


By tHe Rev. Lyman Assorrt, D.D. 


HE kingdom of Israel reached its great- 
est apparent glory, but the beginning of 
its real decay, under KingSolomon. The 


are only paralleled by the almost fabulous 
stories of sensual self-indulgence in Rome during 
the beginning of its decline, and in France under 
the last of its Bourbon kings. The daily con- 
sumption of his household was three hundred 
bushels of fine flour, six hundred bushels of coarser 
flour, ten fatted and twenty other oxen, a hundred 
sheep, besides poultry and venison. His palace 


rivaled in magnificence the great Temple on the © 
opposite hill; and, according to Josephus, was sur- 


rounded with spacious and luxurious gardens. His 
throne was of pure ivory overlaid with gold; all 
the vessels of his palace were of pure gold. Two 
hundred targets and three hundred shields of 
beaten gold were among the ornaments of one of 
his palaces, and his body-guard were clad in 
dresses of Tyrian purple, and had for hair powder 
gold dust. Such are the stories told of the display 
and luxury which characterized his court, and, how- 
ever we may imagine them to be exaggerated, 
they undoubtedly truly represent the spirit of his 
reign. This expenditure upon personal luxury 
was not accompanied by any analogous expenditures 
for the permanent well being of his people, and the 
taxes laid upon them became so burdensome as to 
lead, at his death, toa revolt. It is at this epoch 
in the history of Israel that our Sunday-school 
lessons for the present quarter begin. 

The Bible history is, like all other human history, 
a record of interwoven good and evil, truth and 
falsehood. It would greatly simplify life if the 
issue between these two forces were clear and un- 
mistakable. Such, unhappily, is not the case. 
The truth always has some alloy of error in it, and 
rarely is there any error so gross that some fine 
grains of truth may not be discovered. The thought- 
ful student of Bible history has, in tracing the de- 
velopment of Israel in these successive lessons, to 
trace a process of evolution with its accompanying 
phenomena of arrested development, and sometimes 
positive retrogression and decay, an evolution in 
which liberty is betrayed by ambition and true 
religion passes easily through ignorance or apostasy 
into superstition ; in which, as in ali history, noble 
kings do evil deeds, and evil kings become the min- 
isters of a better life; in which prophets of truth 
and prophets of error are intermingled in the same 
community; and in which the vision of even the 
honest and pure-minded is sometimes like that of 
tha half-healed blind man of the New Testament 
who saw trees as men walking. 

The monarchy under both Saul and David had 
been what we should call a constitutional monarchy. 
“Both kings had taken the throne under restrictions, 
and with motual pledges interchanged between them 
and the people.” Even Samuel had been publicly 
accepted as king before his father’s death, in the 
presence and with the sanction of the representa- 
tives of the nation.® 

But Rehboboam assumed that the throne was his 
personal right, as though the people were born to 
obey, and he was born torule. This did not suit 
the independent spirit of a race who had not yet 
lost that sense of liberty which had been given 
them with their free institutions in the wilderness. 
A conference of the people was called at Shechem. 
Jeroboam, who had fled into Egypt, because sus- 
pected of designs against the throne, had returned 
on Solomon’s death and was called by the people to 
be their leader and their spokesman. They asserted 
through him their constitutional right to be con- 
sidered and consulted in respect to fhe future ad- 
ministration. The heavy taxes imposed under 
Solomon’s reign seem to have constituted the grava- 
men of their complaint. They demanded lhghter 
taxes, and this meant fewer offices, less magnifi- 
cence, more economy in thecourt. It was the same 
demand, in essence, as that presented by the States- 
General of France to the court of Louis XVI. of 
France. The course of the King, in taking counsel 


first of the advisers of his father, who counseled 


conciliation and a recognition of the constitutional 
limits of his power, and then of the young men, who 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for January 4, 1891. 
—1 Kings xii., 1-17. 
21 Sam. x., 25; 2 Sam. v., 3. 

&} Chron, xxviii., 1 ; 1 Kings i., 40, 45, 46. 
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advised coercion and thought to terrify the people 
by a haughty bearing and by threats, his rejection 
of the first counsel, his acceptance of the second, and 
the result, need not be told here. There was no 
such national loyalty in the heart of the people as 
inclined them to dread a division of the nation. 
The appeal to David fell upon deaf ears. “ What 
portion,” they retorted, “ have we in David, or what 
inheritance in the son of Jesse? See to thine own 
house, David.” An unwise attempt to heal the 
breach by the intervention of one who was a special 
object of execration, because at the head of the 
tribute which was so grievous to the people, only 


inflamed their passions, and Rehoboam, who had 


threatened with great words, though he had no 
force behind him to sustain his threats, fled back 
into Judea. The kingdom was divided, never to be 
again reunited. 

In this division and its results are to be seen a 
confused conflict between liberty and despotism, out 
of which, unhappily, liberty was not to emerge for 
this people, who had not the moral fitness for it ; 
and aconflict between true and false religion, out of 
which, also, monotheism was not to emerge until 
many years later, years of hard and bitter experi- 
ence. 

1. The student must first notice what Dean 
Stanley’ has brought out very clearly, that the 
division of the kingdom was of divine decree. 
“The thing was from the Lord.” * Thus saith 
the Lord, the God of Israel, Behold, I will rend the 
kingdom out of the hand of Solomon, and will give 
ten tribes to thee.” “I will take thee, and thou 
shalt reign according to all that thy soul desireth, 
and shait be king over Israel.” “I exalted thee 
from among the people, and made thee prince over 
my people Israel, and rent the kingdom away from 
the house of David, and gave it thee.”’ ” 

In placing himself at the head of this revolt, 
then, Jeroboam was loyal to the God of his fathers 
and to the liberties of his people. In its inception 
this movement had the divine approval, because it 
was a movement for human liberty and human 
welfare. If Jeroboam had fulfilled the promi-e 
of his beginning, he would have been classed 
rather with the great and successful popular 
leaders, with Washington, Cromwell, William of 
Orange, than with rebels inspired by ambition 
and willing to ruin in order that they may rule. 
The movement may be compared in its original 
spirit and purpose with that of Hungary under 
Kossuth or of Italy under Garibaldi. It was 
the protest of a people against unconstitutional 
despotism—a people too courageous to be cowed 
by threats, and with too much insight to be dazzled 
by a tinsel glory. What, humanly speaking, would 
have been the result of this movement if personal 
ambition had not turned the head of Jeroboam, it 
is not possible to say. Yet it is quite conceivable 
that, had he remained loyal to the faith of his 
fathers, the result of the intermingling of the two 
kingdoms, which, as we shall see next week, he at- 
tempted to prevent, might have been rather to 
bring Judea into Israel than to bring Israel back 
to Judea; to have made him, not Rehoboam, the 
king of a united kingdom. It was not so to be, 
however. His personal ambition overreached 
itself, and the revolution begun in glory ended in 
shame and national destruction. 

2. On the face of this narrative is an enforce- 
ment of the lesson embodied in the familiar motto, 
“Oid men for counsel, young men for action.” 
The lesson is more than political, and is one to be 
taken account of, especially by young men, in every 
phase of life. The best of all teachers is experi- 
ence. Old men have been schooled in experience. 
They have learned to temper their hopes, to dis- 
trust their imaginations, to test by the experience 
of the past the practicability of plans for the 
future. They are, therefore, not indeed infallible 
counselors, but almost invariably wiser counselors 
than those who are just entering life’sschool. The 
wise pastor will seek for his counselors the men of 
mature age. The wise youth will look tosuch men 
for advice in business administration. When in the 
light of their experience the course to be pursued 
is determined on, then he may well give to men of 
greater vivacity, greater ambition, greater force, 
because of their youth, the execution of the plans 
which have been measurably perfected by men of 
more conservative and cautious temper. 

3. Not less apparent is the contrast between 
coercion and conciliation. Doubtless there are 
exceptions, but it is almost universally true that 


1“ History of the Jewish Church,” Lecture 29, 
21 Kings xi., 31-37—xii., 15, 24—xiv., 7, 8, 
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every popular complaint has some real cause. 
Demagogues and chronic grumblers are rarely able 
to foment a discontent, if there be not some reason 
for that discontent of which they can avail them- 
selves. The principle has its application to every 
kind of organization—social, industrial, religious, 
educational, and political. The wise man, whether 
the frowning face and discontented heart is seen in 
the family circle, in the factory, in the schoolroom, 
in the church, or in the State, will set himself first 
of all to see what real cause there is for this dis- 
content, and he will endeavor to remove that cause 
before he attempts by coercion to suppress the com- 
plaints or the disturbance which these complaints 
may have produced. 

4. And to this we may add the subsidiary but 
equally important lesson—never threaten what you 
cannot enforce. Do not promise a punishment un- 
less you are sure you can inflict it. If Rehoboam 
had possessed a standing army, the immediate re- 
sult of his conference with the popular assembly 
might have been different; but to threaten the 
people with heavier burdens when he had no army 
behind him to enable him to enforce the threat, 
simply angered the people and precipitated the rev- 
olution. 

The whole matter, then, may be summed up in 
these sentences : 

A good beginning may have a bad ending. 

Experienced counselors are best. 

Cure is better than coercion. 

Never threaten what you cannot perform. 


MISS DURANT’S CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


By Aanes M. Macuar. 


UST a hundred dollars to spare for 
Christmas presents,” said Kate Darant 
| to herself, after having caiculated her 
expenses, actual and probable, and 
compared them with the sum at her 
command, a month before Christmas. “Now I’m 


* determined I won't do as I did last year—give 


handsome presents to people who've got already 
more than they can possibly need, and who feel 
obliged to give me handsome presents in return! 
And then perhaps they don’t think mine hand- 
some enough, like Carrie Day, who told Nellie 
Ciarke, who told me, that she did think Kate 
Durant might have given her a necklace as well as 
a locket when she was about it. It just seems a 
hollow, thankless barter! It's too much like what 
that stranger minister said we all did, when he 
preached from the tex’, ‘ And thou shalt be blessed, 
for they cannot recompense thee.’ Well, I'll do 
something different this year. I'm going to tell 
the girls they needn't expect anything more costly 
than a paper of pins from me this year. And I’m 
going to tind out the reople who really need things, 
and ay there will be some satisfaction in giving 
them !” 

Kate Durant was a young lady possessing a 
large income of her very own, quite independent of 
the uncle and aunt with whom she lived, who never 
interfered with her disposal of it. She was nata- 
rally open-handed, and liked to have the pretty and 
luxurious things to which she was accustomed ; 
but she was generous, too—could never bear to see 
a case of distress without relieving it, even were it 
that of a starving dog or cat. Of course she was 
often imposed upon, but she never minded that, and 
was just as ready to help the next case that turned 
up. But, of late, a great change had come over 
her. She had learned to feel that she was not her 
own, but “bought with a price,” and with the 
recognition of this truth had come that of the 
other—that what God had given her was a trust, to 
be used, not for her own mere pleasure, but for his 
work and glory. And now she became conscien- 
tious in her charities, and took trouble to inquire 
and discriminate, feeling that a blind, impulsive 
alms was far more likely to do harm than good. 
And her very work of investigation brought her 
into far closer relations with her poor friends, and 
gave far more interest and zest to her charity, 
than when it was carelessly bestowed after her old 
easy-going, self-indulgent fashion. 

“The girls’—cousins and friends—were ac- 
cordingly informed of what Carrie Day called 
“ Kate Durant’s new whim,” and were impressively 
warned not to think of giving her anything what- 
ever, unless it were a photograph or a lock of their 
hair, “for I assure you,” she added, “ that there 
isn't a single thing I want, so it would only be 
throwing your money away!” Her uncle and aunt 


were told of her determination, and approved, 
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though, towards them, she had privately made a 


reservation in favor of surprising them with some- 
thing entirely of her own making, which should be 
the more of a surprise inasmuch as she was by no 
means fond of work. So a fleecy breakfast-shawl 
was soon quietly in progress for her aunt, to be 
followed by the softest and warmest of mufflers 
for her dear old uncle. Meantime she was not 
long in finding out some people with needs. 

Bessie Lee, the little sewing girl who came in 
periodically to do Mrs. Durant’s work, was sewing 
rapidly, with busy fingers and a mind far away, 
when Kate came quietly into the room with a pat- 
tern for her. As Bessie did not notice her entrance, 
she remained for a minute or two watching the 
pose of the slight, graceful figure bending over her 
work—seen against the soft yellow light of the 
November afternoon. She was just saying to her- 
self, What a pretty subject it would make for one 
of her artist friends! when the “ subject” startled 
her by what looked extremely like wiping away a 
tear. Kate’s interest and sympathy awoke at once. 
Coming forward, she quietly gave her the pattern 
and directions, and then, sitting down in a low 
chair near, said kindly: “ Bessie, is anything the 
matter?” Poor Bessie tried to make her voice 
steady as she replied : 

“ Nothing very much, Miss Kate, only mother’s 
been poorly, and I feel so uneasy about her. And 
I was counting on going to Jennie’s for a week at 
Christmas to see her, but my sister here’s been sick 
such a long time, and it’s so hard for her to pay the 
doctor’s bill, with her two little children to clothe, 
that I must give her every cent I can; so I sha’n’t 
be able to afford the journey after all. And I 
know from what Jennie writes that mother's failed 
ever so much—and she'd have been so glad to see 
me.” 

Here Bessie fairly broke down, but soon checked 
herself with an apology. 

“ How mveh does the fare come to ?” asked K ate. 

“Oh, it’s part railway and part stage, and I 
couldn't go and come back without spending ten 
dollars, I know.” 

“ Well, never mind, Bessie; nobody can ever 
tell what may happen. Perhaps Santa Claus may 
come round for you in his coach and whisk you off 
there in a twinkling!” 

Bessie smiled. She knew Miss Kate was given 
to strange fancies, and somehow a vague, undefined 
hope stole into her mind that something might hap- 


n. 
ee There’s one clear case of need,” thought Kate. 
“How lovely it will be to send this poor little 
thing to her mother, and give the poor mother the 

lewure too! It will be cheap at ten dollars. 
Now for the next.” 

“The next” was not long in turning up. Kate 
was calling on Mrs. Lake, the wife of her minister, 
and one of her great friends. Mrs. Lake was out; 
but her daughter Janet was in, and Kate sat down 
to talk while Janet was diligently using the short 
afternoon in finishing a very spirited sketch she 
had been working at. 

“Why, Janet, that really is very well done!” 
said Kate, after looking at it critically. “ Have 
you been taking lessons /” 

“No, indeed—only those few I got in H 
last year. 1 do wish I could take lessons from Mr. 
Watson. They say he’s splendid. But then he’s 
so dear.” 

“ How much?” 

“Fifteen dollars a quarter,” replied Janet, sor- 
rowfully. “ Mother says she couldn't possibly afford 
it this year. The children always need so many 
things. Mother won't even get a chamois jacket 
for herself, though the doctor told her she ought. 
Bat I do think if I could only get a quarter's les- 
sons I could get on so that by and by [ might sell 
something ; so it would be a good investment, per- 
haps—if I only had the money now,” she added, 


Katee said no more on the subject. She knew 
Janet was simply speaking out her own thoughts, 
without the slightest idea of giving a hint; bat she 
had got two: “A receipt from Mr. Watson for a 
quarter's lessons, and a chamois jacket; that will 
be nearly twenty dollars altogether; but won't it 
be well spent? And then I must have something 
for Mr. Lake, too—oh, I know! I heard him say 
some time ago he did so want to take the ‘ Review.’ 
That's just the thing!” 

So continued to keep her eyes and ears 
open, and, before Christmas came, she had a list 
which considerably exceeded the original hundred 
dollars. But she had found that, by a little econo- 
mizing in superfiuities, she could make it more, and 
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it is a difficult question whether she or the recipi- 
ents of her gifts were the happiest on Christmas 
Day. Her uncle and aunt, of course, had their 
giftse—not costly, but expressive of thought and af- 
fection, and her own work from beginning to end. 
Each of “ the girls” had some little remembrancer— 
one, &@ sweet moss rose; another, a pretty photo- 
graph; another still,a birthday book. Each at 
least felt herself remembered; while Kate, in re- 
turn, received various locks of hair, photographs, 
and papers of pins ; and each, as it came out of its 
manifold papers, with some appropriate inscription, 
gave all the amusement and pleasure intended. 

Bessie Lee had had a note the morning before 
Christmas Eve, inclosing a crisp ten dollar bill, with 
an intimation that Mrs. Durant's little carriage would 
eall for her to take hertothetrain. What a happy 
journey it was, and what a joyous meeting she and 
Jennie and the invalid mother had, when she 
reached her journey's end and surprised them at 
tea, may be more easily imagined than described. 
And a parcel had come in the carriage addressed to 
‘* Mrs. Lee,” which Bessie duly presented on Christ- 
mas morning, and which, when unfolded, was found 
to contain a beautiful illustrated volume, full of 
short, interesting articles, just suited to an invalid’s 
perusal—a source of pleasure for many days to 
come. It need not be wondered at if Miss Durant 
and her thoughtful kindoess were, over and over 
again, the subject of grateful eulogium from their 
full and happy hearts. The little sewing girl was 
the youngest of the family, and since she had gone 
to live with her sister ia the city, and earn her own 
living, her feeble mother saw her darling seldom 
indeed. To Aer, her childs visit proved a tonic, 
the effect of which lasted for long after ; and, to Bes- 
sie, a week spent with her mother and in her na- 
tive village was a treat which only thove who have 
been similarly circumstanced can appreciate. 

Then, at the minister's breakfast-table, some of 
our readers can enter into the surprised delight 
with which Janet Like opened an envelope ad- 
dressed in Kate's handwriting, and took out, felded 
around the expected Christmas card, Mr. W atson’s re- 
ceipt for a quarter's lessons to Miss Janet Like. The 
kind thoughtfulness of her friend's gift made itself 
felt and understood ; while Mrs. Lake, in the midat 
of her rejoicing over the advantage so unexpect- 
ediy affurded to her daughter, found that she and 
her husband also had been most thoughtfully and 
seasonably remembered. Nur had Kate's special 
pet—little Edwin—been overlooked, for he would 
have felt a little injured, in the circumstances, if she 
had sent Aim nothing by Santa Claus; so he, too, 
had reason to rejoice in a new sled, in which 
he could do his “ coasting” to his heart's con- 
tent. 

There were other smaller and poorer homes, tov, 
in which Kate Durant’s gifts helped to make that 
“a happy Christmas.” One poor invalid was 
cheered and refreshed by a pretty pot of Chirese 

rimroses in luxuriant bloom, which seemed to light 
up her humble room with its fragrance and beauty. 
Another, a sick and lame child, was delighted 
beyond measure by the sudden appearance of a 
joyous little canary, gayly pouring out a Christmas 
carol of its own. Bright picture books and illus- 
trated papers found their way into the poor washer- 
woman's dingy cellar and made her children dance 
with delight. And a weakly old lady who had 
“seen better days” found beside her bed just the 
soft, warm shawl she had been wishing for to keep 
her from feeling chilly when she got into her arm- 
chair for the afternoon. If Kate Durant could 
have realized all the pleasure and heard all the 
grateful praises called forth by her gifts, she might 
have been unduly exalted, and felt herself a sort of 
beneficent fairy godmother. As it was, she only 
rejoiced with grateful thanks to God that he had 

ut it into her heart to do those needed and true 
eadieeiees to his people, which he tells us he regards 
as done to himself, instead of spending the same 
sum in bestowing mere superfluous trinkets on those 
who already had luxuries enough, and who were 
able and willing to “ recompense” her. And is not 
this the Christian manner of bestowing Christmas 
gifts? Was it not Christ’s manner of giving him- 
self to those who truly had need of him? There 
are not many of our readers, perhaps, who have so 
large a sum to expend on Christmas gifts as had 
Kate Durant, but thought and kindness, ingenuity 
and industry, can, to a great extent, supply the 
place of money, and make glad the hearts of those 
who have few pleasures and many needs, with a 
little of the superabundance of those whose needs 
are comparatively few, and whose comforts and 
pleasures are indeed overflowing. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC." 


WEEK OF PRAYER. WHAT IS OUR DESIRE? 
(Acts ii., 1-4, 17, 18, 41.) 


toy] E need, first of all, to prepare our hearts 
¥ fur the Week of Prayer. Dr. Pusey 
says, *“ Our prayers will partake of our 
other infirmities. We cannot at once 
collect ourselves and become other men 
in the presence of God from what we were just 
before.” If we do not care much whether souls 
are saved or not, before the Week of Prayer, we 
are not likely to care any more during that week ; 
if we are finding fault with: other Christians and 
their ways of working, we shall continue to do so; 
if we doabt God's willingness or power to bless our 
Church now, we shall probably keep on doubting 
through that week also. The disciples “ were all 
with one accord in one place.” ‘They were servants 
of a common Lord, whom they loved with all their 
hearts. They only waited his signal to go to the 
uttermost part of the earth to do his will. They 
were together in a union of desire that they might 
receive power to do that wiil, and ia a union of 
faith that what he had promised he was able also 
to perform. For ten days they waited, and then 
the blessing came. 

We shall not gather to pray for the descent of a 
promised power, never before experienced, for we 
know well that, since that day, we do need to plead 
and wait for the Holy Spirit, bat not as then. 


“Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands 
and feet.” 


Bat for a manifestation of His power, for a 
deeper work of grace in our churches, for a larger 
sense of the world’s need, and for hearts that shall 
render more willing service, we do need to pray 
most earnestly, so that all may be filled with the 
Spirit, so that the con-ciousness that some hearts 
have, once ia a while, of His presence may be uni- 
versally known every day. 

Let us, then, prepare our hearts to seek the Lord. 
And bow can we best dothis? These disciples had 
the seanes of Calvary fresh in their minds; they 
had seen their risen Lord, and they beheved his 
promize, “Ye shall receive power.” Is not the 
answer to our question clear and plain ? 

There were three thousand added tothe church at 
Pentecost, and each succeeding day witnessed an 
increase of the number until svon there were five 
thousand. Then we read of persecution, and that 
they were all scattered abroad, and that wherever 
they went they preached the word. They were 
gathered that they might be ecattered. 

It seems as if God had let the Cnristian world 
look, just now, upon Darkest Africa, and Darkest 
Eugland, and Darkest New York, and also shown 
us that through the mazes of sin, as well as of for- 
est, there may be opened a path that shall lead to 
light, in order that we may gather in our appointed 
places of prayer at the beginning of this year and 
offer ourselves in full consecration and plead for 
power to serve through the anointing of the Holy 
Spirit. We do not read that the disciples prayed 
for an increase to their number; that followed in- 
evitably, and it will follow today if we fulfill the 
same conditions. Then, with increased numbers, 
all filled with the Holy Spirit, willing to be scat- 
tered abroad so that God's work be done, what 
cannot the Church of God accomplish? There is 
so much to be done, so many avenues of work, 
surely every Christian can do something for the 
cause of Christ. 

That Christians and churches may be endued 
with power from on high, to the end that the Gos- 
pel may be preached to every creature in this our 
day—let nothing less than this be our desire dur- 
ing this Week of Prayer; and for its fulfillment it 
wiil be 

“Ours to work as well as pray, 
Clearing thorny wrongs away, 
Plucking up the weeds of sin, 
Letting heaven’s warm sunshine in.” 


References: Ps. xxxvii., 4—li., 18—Ixvi., 18— 
exlv.; 18, 19; Is. xxvi., 8, 9—xliv., 3—Ilv., 6; Jer. 
xxix., 12, 13—1., 4, 5; Dan. ix., 17-19; Joel ii., 
28. 29; Zech. xii, 10; Matt. v., 23, 24—xviii., 
19, 20; Mark xi, 24; Luke xxiv./49; John vii., 
39—xiv., 13, 14, 16, 17, 26—xv., 7, 16,26; Rom. 
xii., 12; 2 Thess. iii, 1; Heb. x, 22; James v., 
16; 1 Johniii., 21, 22—v., 4, 14, 15. 

Daily Readings: (1) Ps. exxii., 1-8; (2)Rom.x., 
1-13; (3) Lake xi.. 5-13; (4) Matt. xx.., 18-22; 
(5) John xvi, 7-16; (6) Matt. ix., 35-38; (7) 
Acts ii., 1-4, 17, 18, 41. 


1 For the week beginning January 4, 1891. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS 


Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of ow or by personal 
letter. answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


Will you give your exposition of John ii., 4: ‘* Woman, 
what have | to do with thee ? mine hour is not yet come,” 
which sounds harsh and chiding ; and also of what follows, 
for, notwithstanding, the mother bade the servants do what- 
ever Christ told them, as though she still thought he might 


“help, and he performed the miracle. 


Undoubtedly it is harsh, as we read it. The Greek 
words, thus literally rendered, are an idiomatic phrase, 
signifying “let me alone,” or, less brusquely, “ you 
must leave the thing in my hands.” In conveying such 
aa idea, of course, tone and manner go for much which 
cold print leaves out. What follows shows that Jesus’ 
mother felt encouraged by his manner, if not by his 
words. 


Christ’s body was wrapped in fine linen and laid in the 
tomb. The soldierz had divided his garments among them- 
selves. When he arose froin the dead where did he get his 
clothing? It was probably that of an ordinary man, as 
Mary supposed he was the gardener. Was it miraculously 
supplied ? A SUBSCRIBER. 


It is impossible to know. Conjecture is not necessi- 
tated to suppose a miracle. Mary’s supposing him to 
be the gardener seems due to the fact that she did 
not, at first, “turn herself ” for a full look at him. 


Is the fatherhood of God a Bible doctrine, or does the 
Word only teach that God stands in that relation to the 
Christian? I have heard recently a minister, who seems to 
get some satisfaction from the fact, as he states it, that God 
does not claim to be the Father of all men, and quotes as 
proof the words of Christ, *‘ Ye are of your father the 
devil.”’ A SUBSCRIBER, 

Paul, addressing heathen, says, “ We are the off- 
spring of God” (Acts xvii, 29). Addressing Chris- 
tians, he says, “ Ye are the sons of God through faith ” 
(Gal. iii., 26). In the first point of view, all derive 
life from God ; in the second, only the men of faith 
derive a sanctified life. In the words you quote, not 
the derivation of life, but of a corrupted life, is the 


point. 


Will you please let me know what are the best books for 
the following subjects: (1) Biology, (2) Natural Theology, 
(3) Biblical] Theology, (4) on Evolution, (5) History of the 
Christian Doctrines, (6) History of Philosophy, (7) Anthro- 
pology, (8) Sociology, (9) Social Economy ? J. 

We recommend the following : (1) Biology—Sedg- 
wick and Wilson’s; (2) Natural Theology—Marti- 
neau’s “Study of Religion ;’ (3) Biblical Theology — 
Vehler (Old Test.), Weiss (New Test.), Mulford’s 
“ Republic of God ;” (4) Evolution—Le Conte’s “ Evo- 
lution and Its Relation to Religious Thought ;” (5) 
History of Doctrines—Dorner on “ The ha of 
Christ,” Miiller on “The Doctrine of Sin,” Ritschl on 
“ Justification,” Rothe on “ Ethics,” Allen on “ The 
Continuity of Christian Thought ;’ (6) History of 
Philosophy—Ueberweg’s ; (7) Anthropology—Quatre- 
fages’s “*‘ Human Species ;” (8) Sociology—Bascom’s ; 
(9) Social Economy—Toynbee’s “ Industrial Revolu- 
tion,” the “Fabian Essays,” Ely’s “ Social Aspect of 
Christianity ” and “ Problems of To-day.” 
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1. Could Herod have judged Christ without another trial 
by Pilate? 2%. Was Pilate over Herod ? k. 

1. Yes; by sending Jesus, as a Galilean, to be tried 
by his own prince, the tetrarch of Galilee, Pilate gave 
the whole case into Herod’s hands. 2. Only within 
Judea and Samaria, of which he was governor. 


INTERROGATION Point.—The order of creation as 
given io the first chapter of Genesis is, ina general way, 
in accordance with the order of creation as indicated by 
the latest opinions of scientific men. The variations 
are not greater than might be looked for in a chapter 
which is a poem rather than a scientific treatise, and 
the object of which is to bring God to the knowledge of 
men rather than to afford them an accurate statement 
of the processes of creation. Neither the writer of 
Genesis nor any subsequent writer for him claims that 
this chapter affords a divine revelation of the processes 
of creation, but the conformity of the order of the proc- 
esses therein given to those which latest scientific 
opinion inclines does certainly, to a certain degree, in- 
dicate either that the writer had the divine informa- 
tion afforded to him on the subject, or else that the 
real order of nature is so far suggested by natural phe- 
nomena that a man of spirituai genius or insight at- 
tempting to give in poetic form the story of the crea- 
tion would give it in an order not inconsistent with the 
disclosures of modern science. 


INQUIRER.— We do not think that the law of the 
tithes is applicable under the New Testament dispen- 
sation. It is, nevertheless, an excellent plan to con- 
tribute regularly a certain part of one’s income to be- 
nevolent and Christian enterprises, but it is entirely 
legitimate for one who does this in the spirit of conse- 
eration and faith to include in such funds so set apart 
special offerings like those at Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. 


One of your correspondents inquires about a volume en- 
titled ** Moral Aspects of the Gospel Miracles.”’ I find in an 
old note-book an outline of a book by Canon Westcott called 


‘written by Miss F. G. Browning, an 
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‘* Characteristics of the Gospel Miracles.’’ The volume 
came into my hands ten years ago, and the outline was then 
made, because the book was reported to be out of print. It 
treats of the miracles as themselves an epiphany, a source 
instruction rather than an evidence. I think the volume can 
be found in the Boston Public Library. W. F. McD. 


There was published a few ycars agoa small book on the 
history of the English Bible, giving some account of the 
original manuscripts, the ancient versions, and the various 
translations and revisions of the Bible from the time of 
Wyclif down to the present day. I shall be obliged if you 
or any reader will inform me of the title of the book, and 
where it can be obtained. G. 


J. C. S. is correct in his supposition that Robert Browning 
wrote the poem beginning : 
Unanswered yet the prayer your lips have 


No; J.C. S. is all wrong in his supposition. The poem was 
i rinted years ago in 
Dr. Cullis’s Magazine, ‘* Times of Refreshing.’”’ Robert 
Browning could never have written the verses. His spiritual 
nose would have curled in scorn at the idea of such authorship. 
He was never on that religious plane. L. 


“an any one tell me where I can purchase the music to 
Luther’s cragle hymn, the first verse reading like this : 


‘* Away in a manger, 
No place for his head, 
The little Lord Jesus 
Laid down his sweet head.”’ 


I do not seem to be able to find the music here; should be 
obliged to you if you can help me in any way, J. L. 


Would any of your subscribers, having the back numbers 
of ** Century,’’ be willing to donate any of them to a worthy 
institution where such reading material is searce? The 
numbers from 1883 to the present would especially be appre- 
ciated. Kipper InstiruTE, 

Box 40, Kidder, Mo. 


A wonderfully illuminating book, such as “ Subscriber ”’ 
(December 11 issue) wants, upon the Revelation of St. John, 
is ** The Great Day of the Lord,’”’ by the Rev. Alexander 
Brown, Aberdeen, and published by Hamilton, Adams & 
Co., London. The aim of the book is to show that the 
Apocalypse is the very substance and summation of both 
New and Old Testament prophecy. J. M.C. 


C. W. F. (see column of Inquiring Friends) will find the 
desired poem, * Death of Napoleon,” in Town’s Fourth 
Reader, published about thirty years ago. The author’s 
name there given is McLellan. H. M.S. 


HELP THE CONVICTS. 


In 1879 the Home of Industry and — for Dis- 
charged Convicts began it work ina small house in 
Water Street. They subsequently removed to Bleecker 
Street, and afterwards to 40 East Houston Street, where 
the work has been carried on till July last. February 17, 
1882, the Society was incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York, its chief object, as stated in the 
articles of incorporation, being “to do good to the 
souls and bodies of men,” and its labors were to be 
confined to the criminal class. 

Since its organization 2,791 men have found a home 
within its doors, and 1,210 of these have obtained em- 
ployment while there. The inmates are compelled to 
work in the broom or brush shop, and are paid accord- 
ing to the value of their services. Religious meetings 
are held four evenings in the week, also daily prayers, 
and a Bible class every Sabbath morning. The daily 
average last — was thirty-three. 

The work having passed far beyond the experimental 
stage, and greatly increased accommodations having be- 
come an imperative necessity to its success, the trustees 
have decided to erect a building suited in every way to 
their present and future needs. Three and a half lots, 
costing $17,000, have been purchased in West Sixty-third 
Street, and a building, which will cost about $65,000, 
is now in process of erection. $19,000 has already been 
subscribed, and the Trustees earnestly appeal to the 
citizens of this city and State for contributions to enable 
them to complete it. The broom and brush business, 
which, under the most adverse circumstances, has en- 
abled the Home to make between two and three thou- 
sand dollars yearly towards its support, seems limited 
only by their capacity, and, in any event, is capable of 
being greatly increased. The new building will do 
much towards making the ingtitution self-supporting. 
Will you help them to attain this end? They have, 
heretofore, been obliged to turn away many applicants. 
Will you enable them to so enlarge the work that they 
ean receive 150 men? 

Should you doubt the need of this Home, visit any 
prison, and ask any prisoner to tell you the conditions 
under which he will again enter the world upon his dis- 
charge. Do you doubt its practicability ? Visit the 
Home, temporarily located at 1,115 First Avenue, and 
judge for yourselves. Contributions may be sent to 
J. i. Boswell, Treasurer, to 1,115 First Avenue. 


The Silver Cross Circle of the order of King’s 
Daughters has been incorporated by the Secretary of 
the State of New York. The order is formed for the 


— of owning or leasing a house or houses for the 
welfare of the worthy poor of the city of New York, 
and to furnish homes, lodgings, and needed articles to 
such poor, either at cost price or less, or gratuitously, 
and to provide religious teachings and other instruction 
and medical atten 

ployment for them. 


ice for the poor, and to find em-. 
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AFRICA AS A MISSION FIELD. 


Missionary magazines of recent issue are very rich 
in matter of much interest in regard to the condition 
and prospects of Africa as a theater for missionary 
work. In the possible and happy time when The 
Christian Union may be so enlarged as to treat 
with due fulJness this department along with its many 
others of power and profit for the kingdom of God, it 
may be practicable to deal adequately with such special 
topics. Two paragraphs only can be given here. The 
first is from Uganda, and notes emphatic and significant 
progress. Late letters from the English missionaries 
say that— 


‘“* King Mwanga has been almost wholly stripped of the 
despotic power which he and his fathers for centuries have 
exercised. He is now of little importance in his own country ; 
white influences are in ascendency. The King can get 
nothing that he does not ask for from his chiefs, who are 
under the control of the Protestant or Catholic religion. 
This is a great change for the young king who awhile ago 
killed a bishop, imprisoned white missionaries, and slaugh- 
tered native Christians by thescore. Nv heathen are allowed 
to hold any office in the new Government. Many of them are 
permitted to remain in the land, but there is not a chief 
among them. The great offices, of which there are about 
six very important ones, have been equally divided between 
the two Christian parties. Uganda is the field where Bishop 

nington was murdered by Mwanga, and where the 
lamented Mackay spent his brief but heroic life. Stanley 
speaks in warmest terms of this mission, declaring it *a 
most remarkable success.’ lackay,. in whose house at 
the southern end of Victoria Nyanza he took grateful rest, 
‘ sipping real coffee and eating home-made bread and butter 
for the first time in thirty months,’ he says: ‘ He has no time 
to fret and groan and weep, and God knows, if ever man had 
reason to think of ** graves and worms and oblivion,” and to 
be doleful and lonely and sad, Mackay had, when, after 
murdering his Bishop and burning his pupils and strangling 
his converts and clubbing to death his dark friends, Mwanga 
turned his eye of death on him. And yet the little man met 
it with calm blue eyes that never winked. To see one man 
of this kind, working day after day for twelve years, bravely, 
and without a syllable of complaint or a moan, among the 
** wilderness,’’ and to hear him lead _ his little flock to show 
forth God’s loving-kindness in the morning and his faithful- 
ness every night, is worth going a long journey for the moral 
courage and contentment that one derives from it.’”’ 


A second paragraph concerns Zanzibar, on the east- 
ern African coast, of which “ The African News” says : 


“Its importance as a key to Central Africa was recognized 
early in the era of exploration. What New York is to the 
United States, what Liverpool is to Great Britain, Zanzibar is 
to Equatorial Africa. In his first expedition Stanley made 
it the base of operations, and he went there again in 187 to 
organize his second expedition. It lies on the east coast of 
Africa, seven degrees south of the equator. Its chief mar- 
kets and the seat of the government ave on the island of Zan- 
zibar, but the adjacent country on the mainland is also under 
the Sultan’s dominion, and is also called Zanzibar. It is at 
this point that the caravans from the interior strike the 
coast, and from there the explorers Lurton, Grant, Stanley, 
Cameron, and others hired their carriers and set out on their 
expeditions, and to that place they returned, and came once 
more into communication with civilization. It was Stanley’s 
first business, in organizing the Congo Free State, to estab- 
lish a chain of stations extending from Zanzibar to Nyangwe 
and the lakes. Under the new arrangement with Germany 
and England, the latter country has acquired the right of 
* protecting’ the Sultan of Zanzibar, which is one of the 
most valuable concessions nted her by Germany. The 
history of ——_ rule in India shows how adroit she is in 
turning the office of protector to her own advantage. 

“The situation of Zanzibar was not likely to escape the 
attention of the slave-stealers. Their interest lay in making 
the road from the villages which they depopulated to the 
coast as short as possible. On the journey, however short it 
may be, many of their victims died from fatigue and expos- 
ure tothe sun. Zanzibar was near, and it was also conven- 
ient. There the dealers came from Europe who had com- 
missions from the Turks and Egyptians to supply them with 
slaves. -There, too, vessels might be Giastered, to carry away 
the living booty to other ports. So Zanzibar early became a 
mart of commerce in the awful traffic. The efforts of Ger- 
many and England have largely suppressed this trade in 
Zanzibar, and under the protectorate of England we may be 
sure it will not be steed. The markets will now be better 
occupied by the trade in ivory.”’ 


A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 


éThe Methodist Hospital, founded by Mr. George I. 
Seney, in Brooklyn, N. Y., was opened December 15, 
1887, and has already done a magnificent work. Be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 sufferers have been treated, and 
a large number of remarkable cures wrought. 

Though under Methodist supervision, it is entirely 
unsectarian in its ministrations. The patients admitted 
represent all denominations Among them, during the 
fiscal year which closed October 31, 1890, there were 
145 Methodists, 67 Lutherans, 53 Episcopalians, 26 
Presbyterians, 22 Baptists, 19 Congregationalists, and 
a large number of Catholics and unbelievers. 

Aside from a small sum received from the city, and 
a small revenue from paying patients, the institution is 
supported by voluntary contributions. These, as might 
be expected, come mainly from Methodists. A goodl 
number of donations, however, have been pho 
from members of other churches and from non-pro- 
fessors of religion. 

The current expenses of the hospital are a little more 
than one hundred dollars per day, and gifts or collec- 
tions from any source are very aeceptable. December 
28 will be “ Hospital Sunday” in both England and 
America. May we not hope that, as Lutherans and 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians and Baptists and Con- 
gregationalists and others have been made welcome at 
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this Hétel Dieu, collections will be taken on “ Hospital 
Sunday” for its benefit in many of the churches of 
these denominations ? 

It was suggested in The Christian Union last year 
that, as the Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher had been the 
recipient, when seriously hurt, of special attention and 
skillful treatment in this hospital, it would be mero 
appropriate for Congregational churches on “ Hospital 
Sunday” to make a“ designated ” offering for the sup- 
port therein of a “ Beecher Memorial Bed.” They 
would thus, while doing a charitable deed, do honor to 
a great name. The amount required is one dollar per 
day, or $365 for the year. We re this suggestion 
this year, and will be glad to receive and acknowledge 
any contributions from either churches or individuals 
which shall be made for this _— They may be 
mailed to the superintendent direct, by whom a receipt 
will be given. This hospital is planned on a grand 
scale, and when completed throughout will comprise a 
group of nine buildings, and accommodate not far from 
three hundred beds. Three buildings have already 
been reared, and the property as it now stands is valued 
at $650,000. It has upon it no debt. Its endowment 
fund is growing, and amounts at present to nearly 
$125,000. That Brooklyn needed just such an institu- 
tion as this has been conclusively demonstrated. There 
is a constant demand for more beds than are yet avail- 
able. The great central Administration Building is 
sorely needed for offices and dormitories and special 
patients. Toward its completion and equipment we 
have already secured about 336,000. Nearly $40,000 
more are requisite for this pu Who will come 
to our aid and help to perfect this imperial benevo- 
lence ? J. S. BRECKINRIDGE, 

Superintendent. 

Broox.yn, N. Y. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 


The admirable editorial in one of your recent issues 
with the above title suggests that when Paul wrote 
to Timothy that “every scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God,” a large part of the New Testament was 
still unwritten. The parts which had been written 
were not collected, and no such work as the New Testa- 
ment was known. Asa matter of fact, the theory of 
inspiration did not originate until all its authors had 
for years been dead. Ip the period immediately suc- 
onaiiie the Reformation the conflict between the 
Protestant Church and the Catholic Church resulted 
in the view which was held by some, not by all, that 
every word of the Bible was dictated by the Holy 
Ghost. An infallible Book was to take the place of an 
infallible Pope. Such a theory could not fail to make 
infidels, and it was a happy day when Protestants ceased 
to insist upon it and began to see, what many of their 
most saintly leaders had always seen, that the men 
rather than the book were inspired. 

Probably by this time every one is willing to allow 
that, since the Biblical writers were human—some of 
them better than some of us, and some not so 
the human element must of necessity enter into all 
they wrote. They were divinely trained for their task, 
bat God never attempted to make them equal to him- 
self in knowledge, character, nor expression. 

Do such admissions detract from the authority of 
the Bible? Not a particle. They strengthen it by 
showing that God is not to be held responsible for its 
historical inaccuracies, and other 
defects. They snatch from the infidel the time-worn 
argument that these defects prove it not the word of 
God. It is the word of God spoken by human lips. 
God had a message for the writers, and each told it in 
his own fashion. Watcortr Fay. 

Mass. 


ADVANCE AT ANDOVER. 


In your notice last week of the plans of the Societ 
for Ethical Culture, you say that the theological semi- 
naries are doing little or nothing in respect to much- 
needed teaching in sociology, ethics, and comparative 
religions. At Andover, as you will be glad to learn, we 
have made good beginning in the first two subjects. A 
course in Social Economics runs through the Middle and 
Senior years, including the discussion of Pauperism, 
Crime, the Social Evolution of Labor, and other topics. 
In addition, a recent graduate of the Seminary, who has 
been residing several months at Toynbee Hall, will give 
a course of lectures on the work in London, and the 
Winkley Lecturer this year is to consider Christianity 
at work upon Social Problems. 

A course in Philosophical and Christian Ethics is to be 
given to the Middle and Senior Classes in weekly lect- 
ures through the year, and another course in the Phi- 
losophy of Religion, tracing its historical development 
from the lowest forms and in its various types up to Chris- 
tianity. The lectureship on Foreign Missions for next 
year is on the subject of Comparative Religions, and so 
was Principal Fairbairn’s a few years ago. Private 
studies in this field are also pursued by advanced stu- 
dents who have been 7 as foreign missionaries. 
The weekly courses in Social Economies and Christian 
Ethies were started this year as electives, and are at- 
tended by nearly all the members of the two upper 
classes to whom they are offered. I think that you 
somewhat undervalue the importance of thorough 
knowledge of the Bible in both the exegesis and criti- 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


cism of the whole body of sacred literature, and of 
systematic theology and the history of doctrine, but 
from that we are giviog-ample time and atten- 
tion to the practical living conditions of modern society 
in relation to the work of the Christian Church and the 
Christian minister. (Prof.) Georce HARRIs. 
ANDOVER, Mass. 


THE REV. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, D.,D. 


Tbe Rev. J. Allen Maxwell, D.D., pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Danbury, Conn., died of heart 
disease at his home, early on Thursday morning, Novem- 
ber 27. He was born in New York City, December 29, 
1833, and wasa uate of the University of the City 
of New York and of Union Theological Seminary. He 
was pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of South 
Orange, N.J., for a period of ten years; of the Presby- 
terian Church of Hazelton, Pa., three years; of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Bridgeton, N. J., seven years ; 
and of the First Presbyterian Church of Titusville, Pa., 
six years, coming to Danbury, Conn., May 1,1887. The 
honorary degree of D.D. was conferred by Lafayette 
College in 1884. He was a ripe scholar, an earnest 
and eloquent preacher, and a faithful pastor. Gentle 
and refined in manner to a marked degree, modest and 
unassuming in all his ways, he was a man whose high 
character impressed itself upon all who knew him. He 
bore patiently his long illness, suffering much, but un- 
pr vw mar and passed peacefully away as in a 
sleep. He leaves a widow (his second wife, who was 
Miss Rena L. Brown, of South Orange, N. J.), two 
sons, and two daughters. One of his sons—the Rev. 
Irving Maxwell—is pastor of the Presbyterian church 
of Oxford, N. J. 2.9 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Virgin, of this city, has 
declined the call to the Park Street Church of Boston, 
from convictions of duty. 

—The annual sale of pews of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church of Brooklyn (Dr. Behrends’s) was held 
on Tuesday of last week. More pews was rented and 

remiums were higher than in any other year in the ex- 
istence of the church. Premiums ranged from $1 
to $100. The rent for the coming year of the pews 
disposed of will amount to about $20,000. The total 
amount of premiums is $5,850, an increase of $1,250 
over the amount of premiums paid last year. 

—A press dispatch says that in Pittsburg last week 
a church was dedicated “ which has no pastor, no con- 
sistory, no congregation, no members. It will be known 
as St. Mark’s Memorial Reformed Church, and will be 
open invitingly to whosoever wishes to worship in it. 
It has been erected and paid for by B. Wolff, Jr., a 
former member of Grace Church of the Reformed 
Church of the United States. The church is something 
after Joaquin Miller’s erratic idea, open to all comers. 
A pastor and congregation may be acquired by and by, 
but the church will still be open to any who want to 
rest or pray within its walls.” 

—The American Society of Church History will hold 
its third annual meeting in the lecture-room of the 
Foundry Methodist Episcopal Church, corner jof Four- 
teenth and G Streets, N. W., Washington, District of 
Columbia. There will be two sessions, the first on 
Tuesday evening, December 30, at 5 > o'clock, and 


the second on Wednesday morning, December 31, at 
ten o'clock. 
—The Ministerial Association of Albany has 


adopted strong resolutions against games of chance at 
fairs, calling on the District Attorney to enforce the 
laws against them, and the Overseers of the Poor to 
sue, as required by law, for property involved. This 
action was caused by flagrant violation of law at a 
recent mili bazar. 

—The New York City Mission and Tract Society 
held its annual meeting last week. The report of the 
Vice-President, the Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler, showed 
that the Society, which seeks its field of labor below 
Fourteenth Street, has charge of three English churches, 
two German branch churches, one Italian ehurch, and 
one large Jewish congregation. In the course of the 
last year 237 members have been added to these 
churches. Three English, one Italian, and one Chinese 
Sunday-school are maintained, which last year gave 
instruction to 3,500 scholars. 

—Latest returns from the voting in Methodist Epis- 

districts on the advisability of making women 
eligible as delegates to the General Conference indi- 
cate that the majority in favor of admission is increas- 
ing. But not more than a fifth of the districts have 
yet been heard from. The Christian Union has ar- 
ranged for a special summing up and comment on the 
whole matter when the results are once clearly ascer- 


tained. 

—The pit of the New England Congregational 
Church, Chives to which the Rev. James Gibson 
Johnson, of New London, has been called, has been oc- 
cupied, says an exchange, by the Rev. Dr. Gulliver, of 
Norwich, the Rev. Mr. Chamberlain, formerly pastor 
of the Broadway Congregational Charch, and more re- 
cently by the Rev. Dr. Little, now of Dorchester, Mass. 
It is true to its name and draws its supplies from New 
England. 

—The Statistics of the Lutheran Church for the year 
1890 have just appeared. According to the “ Luther- 
esche Kalender,” whose figures are most reliable, the 
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Church in this country numbers 8,183 churches, 4,839 
ministers, and 1,153,215 communicants, being a net in- 
crease of 321 churches, 248 ministers, and 67,167 com- 
municants over last year's figures. The General 
Council numbers 323,053 communicants; increase, 
12,522. 

—At the late Convention of Christian Workers in 
Hartford, Conn., the Washington Gospel wagon was a 
striking feature. The pastors of the most conservative 
churches addressed great crowds of the unchurched 
from the Gospel wagon. Cleveland has one patterned 
after the Washington wagon, and has ordered five more 
for use in that city. 

—About two thousand of the members and friends 
of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
lyn, joined in a public reception last Thursday 
evening to the new pastor, the Rev. Dr. David Gregg. 
Brief addresses were made by Dr. Storrs, Dr. Mere- 
dith, Professor Backus, President W. W. Goodrich, of 
the Board of Trustees, and others. 

—The Rev. William Nassau Molesworth, M.A., died 
in London, England, on December 19, at the age of 
seventy-four. Mr. Molesworth was a Cambridge 
graduate, and held rectorships for many years in Man- 
chester and Rochdale. He was one of the ablest and 
most liberal writers on topics connected with social and 
political reform. Among his best-known works are : 
“Religious Importance of Secular Instruction” 

1857), “* Plain Lectures on Astronomy, England and 

rance ” (1860), “ History of the Reform Bill ” (1864), 
“System of Moral Philosophy” (1867), “ History of 
England ” (1871-"73), and “ History of the Church of 
England ” (1882). 

—Christ Church (P. E.), one of the old landmarks 
of Fifth Aveune, this city, was destroyed by fire last 
week. 

—The Evangelical Alliance has issued an invitation 
to all Christian bodies throughout the world to join in a 
week of united and universal prayer at the commence- 
ment of the year, January 4-11. The programmes 
containing the subjects and topics may be procured 
for fifty cents a hundred. 


- — 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
—J. G. Johnson, of the Second Church of New London, 


Conn., has received a call from Chicago, II. 
—Rebert E. Ely has been ordained and installed as pastor 
of the newly organized Hope Church of Cambridgeport, 


ASS. 

—dJ. J. Bunnell, of Douglas, Mich., accepts a call to Mann- 
field, Fla. 

—~Albert Donnell accepts a call to Bluehill, Me. 

—~Lewis W. Hicks, of Pueblo, Colo., accepts a call to 
Denison. Texas. 

—R. H. Battey has become pastor of the church at Crooks- 
ton, Minn. 

—S. A. Barrett was iastalled as pastor of the church in 
East Hartford, Conn., on December 2. 

—C. H. Ricketts was installed as pastor of the church in 
Somers. Conn., on December 17. 

—L. F. John has become pastor of the Villa Park Church 
of Denver, Colo. 

—Charles Slater, of Woodburn, IIl., has resigned. 

—W. B. Pinkerton has become pastor of the church in 
Waverly, Ia. 

—W. D. Williams, of Tulare, Cal., accepts a call to Plym- 
outh Chureh, San Francisco. 

~ E. G. Porter, of Lexington, Mass., has resigned. 

—C,. A. Perry has received a call to East Taunton, Mass. 

—R. R. Davis, of Owosso, Mich., accepts a call to San- 
Ohio. 
. . J. Wells has become pastor of the church in Union, 


—T. P. Williams, of Winslow, Me., has resigned. 
—William Collins was installed as pastor of the church in 
Princeton, Wis.. on December 11. 

—Julius Marks was ordained and installed as pastor of the 
church in Kellogg, Ia., on December 10. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—John Kerby Davis died at his home in Newark, N. J., 
on December 16, at the age of seventy-eight. 

—F. J. Edmonds, of Oakland, Ore., accepts a call to the 
charch in Medford. 

—H. G, Mendenhall, of Grand Forks, N. D., accepts a call 
to the Greene Avenue Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—J.C. White, of Cincinnati, Ohio, died on December 12 at 
the age of eighty-five. 

EPISCOPAL 

—W. W. Bellinger, assistant at St. Mary’s Church, Brook- 

lyn, has been chusea to succeed the late Dr. D. V. M. John- 


son. 

—S. T. Graham has declined the rectorship of Trinity 
Church, Southport, Conn. 

—W. H. Cavanaugh has become assistant minister in St. 
James’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—John Bolton, for twenty-seven years rector of the Church 
of the iq rinity, West Chester, Pa., has resigned. 

—C. M. Selleck, of St. Paul’s Church, Norwalk, Conn., 
has resigned. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Edward P. Johnson, of Chicago, Ill., has accepted a call 
from the First Reformed Church of Albany, N. Y. 

—L. B. Hartman, for twelve years pastor of the Central 
Baptist Church of Trenton, N. 5 ., bas resigned. 

—Green C. Smith, of Kentucky, has received a call from 
the Metropolitan Baptist Church of Washington, D. C. 

—Edwa fale, of Boston, has accepted a call of the 
First Unitarian Church of Orange, N. J. ; 

—C. G, Mosher, of the Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, 
Me., accepts a call to the Maple Street Free Baptist Church 
of Madison, Me. 

—F. W. Ryder, of the Central Square Baptist Church of 
East Boston, Mass., has resigned. 

—Olaf Hedeen, lately of Manchester, N. H., has become 
poctee of the First Swedish Baptist Church of Brooklyn, 


a Powers, of Bethel, Me., has bee asto 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 
HEGEL INTERPRETED. 


The legend of Hegel's last words is well known, 
“Oaly one man in Europe understands my philos- 
ophy—and he dvesn't.” This legend does not 
seem wholly mythical to one who has compared 
the ‘interpretations which different scholars have 


. given to Hegel's philosophy. His pupils are gen- 


erally imbued with something of the obscurity of 
their master; in absorbing his ideas they have 
absorbed also his style. The clearest brief inter- 
pretation, we might almost say the only clear one, 
we have ever seen, is thgarticle by Dr. W. T. Harris 
in * Johnson's Cyclopedia.” But, what is more im- 


portant, the interpreters disagree widely in their “ 


interpretations. According to Professor Bowen, who 
is well entitled to the praise of being without a 
peer in the general fairness and clearness of his 
interpretation,” Hegel is a Pure Idealist, who dis- 
believes in all obj-ctive reality, to whom nothing 
is real but conscivusness, and to whom the sum 
of al] consecicusness equals God. But Professor 
Harris, in his much clearer and simpler interpreta- 
tion (whether truer or not we do not undertake to 
say), gives a very different conception of Hegelian- 
ism. The material world appears in this interpre- 
tation as real, but as the continuous expression of 
a conscious personality beneath and behind it, into 
unity with which man comes through his reflect- 
ive reason, and by the whole process of civilization, 
all doctrines and institutions—the State, the church, 
the family, worship, religion—being necessary in- 
cidents in that growth of humanity toward com- 
pleteness of being. in which alone is true knowledge 
of or unity with God. According to the one inter- 
preter, Hegelianism is pantheism of the most sub- 
limated and etherealized type ; according to the 
other, it is theism, but a theism which underlies 
and is the explanation not only of all processes of 
nature, but of the whole history of human develop- 
ment, individual and organic. 

Now, we. disavow at the outset all pretense of 
attempting to determine the truth in a case wherein 
such doctors disagree. We can only say of Pro- 
fessor Sterrett’s book that it is written by one who 
is primarily an admirer and in some sense a dis- 
ciple of Hegel ; but it is of the Hegel as interpreted 
by Professor Harris, not of the Hegel as interpreted 
by Professor Bowen. It is of Hegel as a Christian 
theist, whose philosophy gives a spiritual interpre- 
tation to both nature and life, and is not only con- 
sistent with Christian revelation, but affords a van- 
tage ground for its interpretation and defense. The 
spirit of Professor Sterrett’s book may be hinted 
at by his defense of his master against the common 
charge of pantheism : 

“ As opposed to modern enlightenment, which deems 
God, freedom, and immortality dreams of children and 
uncultured men, we read in every part of Hegel these 
words of Novalis : ‘ Philosophy can bake no bread ; but 
she can procure for us God, freedom, and immortality.’ 
Such pantheism is Hegel’s in common with the Catho- 
lic saints of head and heart of all ages. Such panthe- 
ism is far higher Christian theism than that of the 
mechanical deism which too commonly masquerades as 
orthodoxy, deceiving and belittling its own self and its 
disciples.” 

Perhaps the spirit of the interpreter will appear 
even more clearly in these sentences descriptive of 
the attraction which Hegel has for Christian 
thinkers : 

“In England, and America too, the interest in the 
study of Hegel is chiefly owing to the relation of his 
thought to religion and to Christianity, as the absolute, 
full, and fioal religion. -It attracts Christian thinkers 
seeking for intellectual comprehension of religious ex- 
perience, faith, and facts. God and the universe, man 
and freedom, -Jesus Christ the Reconciler and Finisher 
of all that is imperfect, all moving on in a divine proc- 
ess, which the hghbt that is within man sees by means 


_ of the congenial but infinite Light that enswathes him ; 


in a word, the divine Logic in all experience is what 
Christian thinkers, above others, should and do seek 
for. They are attracted to Hegel because they fiad 
him thinking mightily on the same.” 

To translate the interpreter of Hegel in a para- 
graph, as the interpreter himself has translated 
Hegel in a book, to take this condensation of many 
volumes in one volume, and condense it yet again 
into a few sentences, is a work of audacity; and 
yet, for the sake of those who can study neither 


1 Studies in Hegel’s Phi'osophy of Religion. By J. M 
Bride Sterretc, D.U., Professor of nad 
> na Seabury Divinity School. (New York: D. Appleton 

». 

2 Modern Philosophy from Descartes to Schopenhauer. B 
Frances Bowen, M.A. (New York: 

ns. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Hegel nor his interpreters, we shail venture on even 
so bold an ‘undertaking. Behind all natare, then. 
according to Hegelianism—. e., the Hegelianism of 
Professor Sterrett—there is consciousnese.ja thought, 
feeling, will; and this consciousness is God. All 
nature is an expression of this conscious God, God 


uttering himself in outward and visible manifesta- | 


tion. The relation between God and nature is 
not fhat between a mechanic and a machine, but 
that between a soul and its speech. The speech 
never fully interprets the soul; the world never 
fully interprets God. God is always expressing 
himself, but is never fully expressed. In man is a 
consciousness; and this consciousness is also en- 
deavoring at once to express itself and to arrive at 
unity with the divine and infinite consciousness. 
All art, science, philosophy, language, religion, all 
institutions, all human life, are the endeavor of 
humanity to express itself in terms of a divine life. 
All bistory is man feeling after God, if haply he 
may find him. This feeling after God is religion 
looked at from the manward side; this self-reveal- 
ing of God to man is religion looked at from the 
divine side. The earliest thoughts of man toward 
God are those of fear toward a vast, inscrutable, 
unknown Power. But “ fearseparates. One flees 
from what he fears. Hence this standpoint mast 
be overcome, and man must recognize his true 
essence to be in God. He must come to recognize 
himself as made in God's image, the child of God.” 
This transformation of fear into love, the awe of 
fear into the awe of love—that is, of superstition into 
religion—is effected by Christianity, by the revela- 
tion of God in man, that so God may be revealed 
toman. Thus, and only thus, is God seen as both 
in bumanity and as transcending humanity: an 
immanent and a transcendent God. Heis no longer, 
on the one hand, a mere object of consciousness, and 
therefore to be proved to the reason; he is no 
longer, on the other hand, a mere phase of self-con- 
sciousness, and therefore a deified man. He is the 
object of consciousness because, though transcend- 
ing our spirit, he exists in it and is therefore im- 
mediately and directly known. He is not proved, 
he is received and therefore is perceived. 

This very imperfect abstract of only a part of 
Professor Sterrett’s presentation, which is itself an 
imperfect abstract of only a part of Hegel's relig- 
ious teaching, may at least suffice to make the 
term Hegelianism a trifle more intelligent to non- 
philosophical readers. They will see that evolu- 
tion is essentially Hegelian, but it is evolution of 
the world by the operation of spirit, and is directly 
the antipodes of every form of materialism. They 
will see that it furnishes, or attempts so to do, a 
philosophical basis for the experiences known as 
revelation, atonement, regeneration :—revelation is 
the self-revealing of God to man through both 
man and nature; the atonement is the reconcilia- 
tion of God and man through the transformation of 
fear into love; regeneration is newness of life in 
the soul of man by reason of unity of the life of 
man with the life of God. They will see that 
it furnishes a philosophical basis at once for a 
large toleration and a large hopefulness, in that 
in this philosophy all error appears to be imper- 
fect truth, truth inthe making, a feeling after 
God, though sometimes a feeling in the wrong direc- 
tion, whose only result is to turn the seeker in an- 
other direction. They will see, too, that it affords 
a conception of revelation and redemption as 
coeval with time, as wide as humanity, and, like its 
divine Author, the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever, in contrast with all views that regard them as 
temporary, local, and episodical. 

We are not quite sure that Professor Sterrett 
will indorse our attempted interpretation of his in- 
terpretation ; for it must be confessed that his book 
is not easy reading, nor always clear,reading, nor al- 
ways even continuvus reading. Itis, to some extent 
at least, made up of separate articles, previously 
published io reviews, and would have better served 
its purpose if it had been recast in one continuous 
and self-consistent whole. P:ofessor Sterrett has 
proved bis ability to translate the orthodox faith 
into terms of Hegelian philosophy, or, perhaps we 
should say, to give to these terms a deeper, and in 
some sense a more spiritual, meaning by the aid of 
Hegelian philosophy ; but he has rather proved his 
ability than accomplished the service. He who 
would render this service must more than merely 
interpret Hegel ; he must re-think Hegel’s thoughts 
after him in a language as uvlike Hegel's as _ pos- 
sible. It cannot be said that Professor Sterrett 
has altogether successfully overcome the difficulty of 
this task. We lay down his book not only with 
considerable doubt whether we understand Hegel, 
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but even with some doubt whether we wholly un- 
derstand Professor Sterrett, serviceable as his book 
has been to us as an interpretation. 


AN EDITION DE LUXE. 

We have received too late for notice among the 
holiday books the elegant edition of Dr. Eder- 
sheim’s “ Jesus the Messiah,” which has just been 
issued by Mesers. A. D F. Randolph & Co. (New 
York). The work itself is well known as one of 
the standard biographies of Christ. and fills its es- 
pecial niche as a very complete and faithful por- 
traiture of the Jewish environment in which the 
founder of Christianity appeared. The present 
edition enjovs the distinction of being a genuine 
édition de luxe. It is printed on paper of fine 
quality, bound in blue and vellum, and richly illus- 
trated with photographic reproductions of many 
notable works of art depicting scenes, incidents, 
and localities in the life of Christ. With these are 
also included many ideal pictures illustrative of the 
parables and teachinys of the Messiah. The illus- 
trations have been chosen with great care, and are, 
for the most part, beautifully reproduced. The 
volume reveals clearly the service of art in enrich- 
ing the greatest biography known to men. Espe- 
cially valuable are the reproductions of scenes for- 
ever associated with the ministry and work of the 
great Teacher. No book of the season has a more 
permanent value or reveals a finer and more sym- 
pathetic taste in adjusting the workmansbip to the 
spirit and contents of the text. (Octavo, $7.50.) 


THE “INDIA PROOF” MILTON. 
We have already noticed at some length the new 


edition of Professor Masson’s very complete and 
scholarly arrangement of the works of Milton, an 
edition specially designed for libraries and students. 
From Messrs. Gebbie & Co. (Philadelphia) come 
the “Complete Poetical Works of John Milton, 
with the Life of the Poet and Notes on his Works 
by Thomas Newton, D.D., Bishop of Bristol,” an 
edition of great elaboration and elegance, designed 
for general reading rather than for the use of stu- 
dents. The text is printed from large type on 
broad, clear page, but the special value of the work 
lies in the fifty photogravures from the designs of 
the great artists which everywhere interpret with 
more or less power and fidelity the poet’s thought. 
These illustrations are from many sources, most of 
them, of course, familiar to students of art. They 
are of unequal importance, but, for the most 

the artists have risen to the dignity of the subject 
and have matched Milton’s verse with figures full 
of force and expression. The work comes too late 
for extended review; it is sufficient to say of it that 
the beauty of its form and the general excellence 
of its details entitle it to a high place among the 
editions of one of the masters of English song. 


($15.) 


A MODEL BIBLE. 


The Comprehensive Teachers’ Bible. Containing the 
Old and the New Testaments according to the Author- 
ized Version, together with new and revised help for 
Bible study, a new Concordance, and an indexed Bible 
Atlas. (Now York: James Pott & Co.) We havea 
preference for the Bagster Bible growing out of the 
use of a Bagster for thirty-seven years. On June 12, 
1853, a pocket edition of a Bagster Bible was given to 
us by a friend who has many years since departed to 
the Better Land. It has been our traveling companion 
and our pocket companion ever since, though other and 
larger-type editions have been substituted in its place 
in later years for the use of study. It has outworntwo 
bindings, and is now in its third; but it has stood 
well the coustant use, and save for two new pages put 
in to take the place of pages that by accident Sed bo- 
come loose or torn, and save for its cover, it is the 
same book that it was thirty-seven years ago, not only as 

as, but much better than, new. The Bagster has 
this distinct advantage over other editions, that differ- 
ent editions of the Bagster are so adjusted typographi- 
cally that the large-page ediiion corresponds exactly to 
the small- edition, so that if you have become accus- 
tomed to finding a passage or a text by its place upon 
the page in your pocket Bible, that custom serves 
equally as a guide for the finding the passage or the 
text in the Bible of your study or your puipit. Me- 
chanically, no book could be expected to surpass the 
earlier Bagster Bibles, and if those of the Bagster Sons 
are equal in this respect to those of the tather, the 
Bagster Bible is, mechanically, certainly without a 
superior, not only in the clearness of type, but in the 
firmness and fineness of the texture of the paper and in 
the strength and flexibility of the binding of those cop- 
ies which are bound in flexible morocco. The present 
edition is, we jadge, in its marginal readings identical 
with the old editions, and its pages correspond exact- 
ly. What is new and characteristic is an appendix 
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which contains “ comprehensive helps to Bible study, 
with a concordance to the Holy Scriptures, and an 
indexed Scripture atlas.” For the lay worker and 
Sunday-school teacher this appendix will constitute a 
very convenient vade mecum. An introduction to the 
Bible occupies eighty-four pages, in which each Seript- 
ure book is treated separately and fairly comprehen- 
sively, though, of course, very concisely, with a fairly 
judicial statement of the pros and cons on questions of 
authorsbip and literary criticism, the leaning of the 
editor being toward the conservative or earlier view 
upon most of these questions. Following this intro- 
duction are another seventy pages of what might be 
characterized as Bible dictionary matter, in which 
brief account is given of some of the chief Biblical 
antiquities, such as the Temple and its functionaries, 
the synagogue, festivals, Jewish manners avd customs, 
natural history of the Bible, and the like. The tables 
which follow, such as the chronological arrangement 
of the Uld Testament, the itinerary of the children of 
Israel, the Pauliue chronological chart, the harmony 
of the four Evangelists, pronouncing dictionary of 
proper names, etc., are part of them old and part of 
them new. The concordance gives the texts in which 
each word appears, not merely the Scripture reference to 
them, and will be, for the teacher in hs class, and often 
for the preacher in his pulpit, of great value ; and the 
indexed atlas, which comprises fourteen maps with an 
index indicating the situation of the places upon them, 
is the best atlas of its kind which has come under our 
observation, though of course the scale is small. We 
are often asked what is the best Teachers’ Bible. We 
are always unwilling to give a categorical answer to 
this question, since tastes so widely differ, but with 
our personal predilection growing out of sacred associa- 
tions for the Bagster Bible, we should, in our own 
personal use, give the first place to this new edition of 


the Bagster. 


A FEW NOVELS. 


George Sand’s “ Beaux Messieurs de Bois Dorée,” or 
The Gallant Lords of Bois Dorée, as it is called in the 
translation by Mr. Steven Clovis just issued by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., of this city, was one of her latest novels 
and one of the two or three that were successfully 
dramatized. It occupies a middle ground between her 
passionate romances of the “ Indiana” type and the 
pretty pastoral tales such as “La Mare au Diable,” 
which has also recently been translated for the same 
publishers and of which we have lately spoken. Its 
time of action is in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, and it abounds in carefully drawn and pict- 
uresque descriptions of the gentle manners, rude ways 
of living, and chivalrous ideas of the lesser nobility of 
that time. A tale of intrigue and fighting forms the 
connecting chain of these descriptions, and the romantic 
element is not missing. The novel is less well known 
to English readers than most of Madame Duadevant’s 
masterpieces, and was well worth the translating. Mr. 
Clovis’s work, by the way, is done very neatly, and in 
good accord of spirit with the original, though here and 
there are marks of haste or infelicitous phrasing. (2 
vols. $3.) 

There was some mild amusement and decided 
curiosity when it was announced last year that Mr. 
Andrew Lang and Mr. Rider Haggard were to collab- 
orate in an imaginative romance. The result is before 
us in The World's Desire. We judge that to Mr. Lang 
must be attributed not only the poems of the books, 
which are finished and graceful in form and need not 
detract from his repute if they do not greatly increase 
it, but much of the plan and meaning of the book. We 
suspect also that his critical eye has done something to 
chasten Mr. Haggard’s not always unexceptionable 
diction. How audacious is the plot of the story may be 
seen when we say that the dramatis persone include 
Ulysses the wanderer (thus supplementing the Odys- 
sey !), Helen of Troy (the idea somewhat following 
that of Mr. Lang’s poem of that name), Pharaoh of the 
hard heart, his queen, and Moses. To bring these 
characters together in Egypt and to plan a scheme of 
action which should be worthy of them was bold 
indeed. Yet the book has a measure of success ; it is 
stirring—one is eager to finish it at a reading; it is 
original beyond dispute ; it possesses an imaginative 
quality of abundant fertility if not of the very highest 
order; it bas even an “ethos,” though what it is we 
leave the reader to make out for himself. On the 
other hand, the excitement is too continuous, the strain 
on the reader’s credulity too intense, the language too 
monotonously “toploftical” to leave the feeling that a 
really wholesome study of life and character produces. 
(New York : Harper & Brothers. $1) 

A greater contrast to the fevered romunce just spoken 
of evuld not readily be found than is offered by Jane 
G. Austin’s Dr. Le Baron and his Daughters. This isa 

leasantly rambling and disconnected chronicle of New 
astend colonial days. It reproduces the life of old 
Plymouth with exceeding naturalness and spirit. Oid 
legends, anecdotes handed down for many generations, 
historical incidents, amusing bits of local happenings, 
illustrations of old-time character—all are gathered 
up into a record desultory indeed, but entertaining to a 
degree and not without permanent value. (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $125.) 

Martha Corey: A Tale of the Salem Witchcraft, by 
Constance Goddard Du Bovis (Chicago : A. C. MeCiurg 
& Co.; $1 25) is a story of incident, rapid in its action 
and easy to read. The historical element is not large 
and the plot is a trifle strained, yet withal the book 
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appears to have been carefully written and to be free 
from glaring cradities, 

Phra, the Phemcian, possesses the truly remarkable 
power of falling to sleep for three or four centuries at 
a time, and his human shell is by some odd chance always 
carefully preserved to be at his service upon reawaken- 
ing. So he sees and takes part in the great epoch- 
making struggles of England in the time of the 
Britons, the Romans, the Saxons, the Normans of the 
Conquest, Edward the Fourth, and Elizabeth. He isa 
warrior by nature, and naturally he finds plenty of 
fighting to his hand The best thing in the story, which 
is decidedly after the manner of Rider Haggard. is the 
description of the battle of Creey. The author is Edwin 
L. Arnold,a nephew of Sir Edwin Arnold, and a new as- 
— in the field of fiction. We should liketo bear Mr. 

owells’s verdict on this book. (New York : Harper & 
Bros. Franklio Square Library. 4) cents.) Ocher issues 
of this library are : Marcia, by W. E. Norris, clever and 
delicate in its stndy of English society, but too long 
drawn out ; The Bishop's Bible, by David Christie Mur- 
ray, which has the forgery of a facsimile Bisbop’s Bible 
as its main incident, and contains some really good 
sketches of village and rustic character ; and Mr. Bram 
Stoker’s The Snake's Pass, an Irish tale, ingenious and 
i but of a forced humor and with too much drs 
ect in it. 


The powerful and picturesque person of Savonarola 
has had and will continue to have a strong force of 
fascination for the historical student. Villari’s life of 
the Florentine prophet util'zed all the material known, 
and nothing new has been found since 1888, the date of 
his latest edition. Any new essays in this field are 
forced to justify their title by novelty of point of view, 
of analysis and of interpretation of Savonarola’s career. 
These are traits of Professor William Clark’s Savon- 
arola, His Life and Times. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg. 
$150.) His portrait of the friar preacher has been 
very carefully wrought. The sun of the papacy had 
by the end of the fifteenth century reached its nadir in 
the pontificate of Alexander VI. It was impossible 
for the best men to remain neutral, or, if preachers, to 
keep silence. Fra Girolamo Savonarola was at once a 
perfervid evangelist and an ardent patriot. His ser- 
mons were political speeches. The theologian was a 
statesman and a prophet besides. The three offices 
conflicted. Borne beyond himself, he uttered indiscre- 
tions. Like Dr. McGlynn, he refused to go to Rome, 
and for disobedience he was crushed, betrayed by the 
people whose cause he espoused. ' 


Readers of the “Fairyland of Science ”—and they 


have been many—will welcome cordially a sequel t 

that very interesting and valuable book. Under th 

title of Through Magic Glasses and Other Lectures, Ara- 
bella B. Buckley (irs. Fisher) covers that very wide 
field of science which is opened up to observers, young 
and old, by optical instruments. In these days, when 
microscopes and other instruments are so excellent in 
quality and so low in price, most intelligent children 
have the opportunity of carrying their studies where 
their own eyes are not sufficiently acute to furnish 
proper means of observation. This volume is written 
to aid those who are able to supplement their eyes by 
the microscope and the photographie camera. The 
book deals with such subjects as “ Fairy Rings and how 
they are made,” “ Lichens and Mosses,” “ The History 


e of a Lava Stream,” “An Hour with the Sun,” “ An 


Evening among the Stars,” and “ Little Beings from a 
Miniature Ocean.” The book is intended for older chil- 
dren, and is profusely and helpfully illustrated. (New 
York : D. Appleton @ Co. $150.) 


Miss Louise Manning Hodgkins, of Wellesley Col- 
lege, has edited for the “Student Series of Eaglish 
Classics ” Matthew Arnold's Sohrab and Rustum. We 
have had occasion from time to time to commend the 
admirable editorial judgment which has characterized 
this series. The latest volume comes from the band of one 
specially qualified by literary knowledge and academic 
experience to deal with a poem for the purposes of in- 
struction. “ Sohrab and Rustum” is one of Mr. 
Arnold's noblest works ; a work which amply repays 
the most careful study. This little volume contains 
the poem, a helpful arrangement of notable dates in 
the life of Mr. Arnold, a biographical sketch, some 
account of the “Epic of Kings,” an abstract of the 
story of “‘Sohrab and Raustum,” a brief study of the 
poem, and a few pages of helpful, suggestive notes. 
(Boston : Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) 


A valuable book, Discoverses and Inventions of the 
Nineteenth Century, bas been made more valuabie by 
the thorough revision it has undergone for this its 
eighth edition. Recent inventions, such as the phono- 
graph, coal tar colors, the cantilever principie for 
bridges, late developments in electricity, and the like, 
are now added to the long list of important mechanical 
and scientific discoveries and new applications of old 
laws. The book is intelligently illustrated, and is an 
excellent one to put intotbe bands of a lad naturally 
inclined to feel an interest in such matiers. The 
author is Robert Routledge. (New York: George 
Routledge & Sonos. 33.) ——The same publishers send 
us an edition of Robinson Crusoe with a hundred wood- 
cuts, several colored plates, and a memoir of De Foe. 
(82 50 ) 

Songs of a Savoyard is the title Mr. W. S. Gilbert 
gives—from his connection, of course, with the Savoy 
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Theater—to a collection of songs, comic and tender, 


from the famous operas that bear his name. Here are 


_threescore or more of the merry quips and oddities 


which have made countless thousands laugh, and it must 
be said that they stand their divorce from the music 
far better than is often the ease with librettos of comic 
operas. Mr. Gilbert’s peculiar satirical twist and neat- 
ness of versification are too well known to need dwell- 
ing on here. The loving dedication to Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan reads rather oddly in view of recent quarrels 
between composer and poet. (New York: George 
Routledge & Sons. $2.50.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A large-paper edition of Frarcis Turner Palgrave’s 
“Golden Treasury” of song and lyrics will be pub- 
lished soon, limited to two hundred copies. 

—Professor A.-L. Perry, of Williams College, the 
well-known author of works on Political Economy, has 
just completed a new work entitled “ Principles of 
Political Economy,” which will be issued at an early 
date by the Seribners. 

—Tue Rev. F. E. Clark, the popular President of 
United Societies of Christian Eudeavor, has in press 
with D. Lothrop Company a timely volume entitled 
“Ways and Means,” treating of the organization and 
conduct of Christian Endeavor Societies. 

—Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of “ Robert Elsmere,” 
has written for the January “ North American Re- 
view’ an account of the college settlement established 
in London to carry out the Elsmerean plan of social 
regeneration. In the same number Walt Whitman 
will = the question, “Have We a Natiomal Litera- 
ture ?” 

—The first of the selections from “ The Memoirs of 
Talleyrand,” to appear in the January “Century,” will 
contain a sketch of the author's strange and lonely child- 
hood, an account of his entry into Parisian society, his 
estimate of La Fayette, some account of the begiunings 
of the French Revolution, a striking passage concern- 
ing the Duke of Orleans, an account of Talleyrand’s 
residence in Eagland and America, and a report of a 
conversation between Talleyrand and Hamilton on the 
subject of Free Trade and Protection. 

—Friends of the American Economic Association 
have contributed $3500 for prizes for the first and sec- 
ond best essays on the “ Housing of the Poor in Amer- 
ican Cities,” the first prize to be $500 and the second 
prize 3200. The essays should describe the actual 
condition of the dwellings of the poor, especially of the 
wage-earning classes, and a comparison of the present 
condition with the condition in the past, showing tend- 
ency toward improvement or deterioration as the case 
may be. Voluntary and legislative efforts to improve 
the dwellings should be treated, the effects of san- 
itary legislation should be considered, and plans 
for improvement discussed. It is desired that the 
limits of private philanthropy and those of legis- 
lation and administration sbould receive attention. 
While attention is to be confined chiefly to American 
cities, foreign cities and their experience may be 
treated, and any lessons derived therefrom pointed out. 
The essays should not exceed 25,000 words, and must 
be in the hands of the Secretary of the Association not 
later than November 15, 1891. Address all inquiries 
to Richard T. Ely, Secretary of the American Eevnomic 
Association, Jobns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[Publishers sending books for review will oblige us by mark- 
ing price tn the books.4 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 

Ellwanger, George H. Story of My House. $1.50. 

Buckley, Arabella B. Through Magic Glasses. $1.50. 

T. B. ARNOLD, CHICAGO. 

Waterbury, M. Seven Years Among the Freedmen. 
CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Burney, 8S. G., D.D., LL.D. Studies in Psychology. $1.75. 

DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK. 

Sumner, William G. Alexander Hamilton. 75 cts. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA, 

Gordon, Julien. A Successful Man. $1. 

Latch, Edward B. Indications of the First Book of Moses, 
called Genesis. $1.50. 

Leggett, M. LD. A Dream of a Modest Prophet. $1. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK. 

Perry, Harvld A. Ruy Blas. 30 ets. 

A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 

Moore, Thomas. The Epicurean. $!. 

Spaiding, J. L. Education and the Higher Life. $1. 

UPEN COURT PUBLISHING Cu., CHICAGO. 

Freytag, Gustav. Lost Manuseript. 2Vils. $4. 

G. P. PUTNAM 8 8ONS, NEW YORK. 
Church, the Rev. Alfred J. A Young Macedonian. $1.25. 
Landridge, Danske. tiose Brake Poems. 75 cts. 
FLEMING H. REVELL, NEW YORK. 

Havergal, Frances Kidley. < ta ligut Through the Shad- 
ows; Koyal Commandments; Loyal Kespunses; Roy 
Bounty; My + ing; The Royal invitation; Aept tor 
the Master’s Use. 25 ct~. each. 

ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON. 

Diary and Letters ot Frances Burney, Madame d’Arblay. 

hevised and cdited by Sarah Woolsey. 2 Vols. $2.50. 
GEOKGE KOUT.L EDGE & SONS, NEW YORK. 
Routledge, Robert. Discuverie and inventions, $3. 


Gilbert, Songs of aSavoyard. $2.50. 
Maci/onald, George A Kough Shaking. $1.50. 
Detoe, Daniel. Nobirson' ruswe. $2 5v. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
Stevenson, Kubert Lous. . allads. $1. 
Phelps, Austin, D.D., 1 L.D. My Nore Book. $1.50. 
Seribner’s Magazine. Vols. Vi‘. and VIIL. 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD, NEW YORK. 
Ibsen, Henrik. Emperor aud vaiixan. 91.25. Vol. LV, 
Ndited by William Archer, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE THEATER QUESTION. 


I.—A VOICE FROM THE PULPIT. 


To the Editors of The Christian Umon : 

In your issue of December 11 the Outlook columns 
contain this dilemma respecting the theater: ‘‘ There 
are two positions: First, that the drama is an art, to be 

. subjected to a discriminating judgment, approved 
when good, condemned when evil ; the second, that it 
is wholly evil, and that continually.” 

There is at leasta third. Why should it be ignored ? 
It is this : that while the theater is sometimes good, 
and sometimes develops good qualities, and, if you 
please, only good qualities in a very few, and those 
most exceptional characters, its prevailing tendency is, 
and always has been, and, in the nature of — 
always must be, toward the degradation of those who 
act upon its stage. Accordingly, no lover of his kind 
will support an institution by his presence, the inherent 
tendency of which is to do that for any man or woman 
which he would not wish to have done for his own 
brother or sister, wife or son. 

A theater-goer in this city some years since refused 
to let his daughter act in private theatricals (which he 
subsequently attended), because the play required that 
she should be kissed upon the stage. The young man 
who was to act the part of suitor was of unexceptiona- 
ble character and family, and he did it becomingly and 
modestly, as the play was finally produced. The gen- 
tleman referred to did not base his objection upon the 
character or conduct of this particular young man. 
His words were that “he would not let any man kiss 
his daughter on the stage.” And his reason was that 
it would of necessity break over the barriers of wo- 
manly reserve and modest delicacy of feeling which he 
wished sacredly to preserve in his daughter. It was 
proposed that the act of kissing might be omitted ; but 
he still objected that he would not have his daughter 
courted onthe stage. With strange inconsistency, he 
went to his neighbor’s house me | enjoyed seeing a 
friend’s daughter courted on the stage. And in public 
theaters he does not hesitate to see this same thing done 
over and over again. For he is an habitual attendant 
upon the dramatic exhibitions of the metropolis. 

His pronounced action sets one to thinking. His 
sensible objection to public exhibitions of ahis sort is 
just as sensible with regard to the daughter or wife of 
some other man as it is with regard to hisown. And 
if it be said that other fathers are not so particular, it 
may be replied that they ought to be ; that the highest 
conceivable purity and delicacy and womanliness of 
feeling ought to be cherished in every woman’s life by 
every lover of his kind; and that for a Christian man, 
much more for a Christian woman, to patronize an in- 
stitution which, on the whole, and in spite of some 
notable exceptions, does confessedly have a tendency 
which is ineradicable towards the degradation of actors 
and actresses, is plainly a violation of the Golden Rule, 
and just to that extent an evil to be avoided. 

GEORGE SHIPMAN Payson. 


Il.—A VOICE FROM THE PEWS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I am a moderate theater-goer, and use it as a meas- 
ure of relief or relaxation. I find I can attend the 
playhouse and receive good, and the next evening find 
delight in the service of prayer. I enjoy seeing Irving 
in “ King Louis X1.,” Booth in “ Richelieu,” Jeffer- 
son in any of his comedies; “ Shenandoah,” “As You 
Like It,” and scores of other productions, drawing the 
line at such plays as are given at the Casino, or any 
where the anatomy of the human frame is made a 
leading attraction. My imterest in religious work is 
keen, and I trust I have the favor of God. Yet there 
are some matters in this connection that are trouble- 
some. I find that the theater-going, dancing, card- 
playing Christian loses influence as one of Christ's 
disciples. He is seldom if ever asked to pray with the 
sick or dying. He finds as he studies the New Testa- 
ment that such men as Paul found it necessary to high 
spiritual attainments and effective Christian work to 
“die daily.” He reads: “They that are Christ’s have 
crucified the flesh ;” “Let your communication be 
yea, yea, nay, nay ;” “Glorify God in your body and 
spirit ;” “If ye through the Spirit mortify the deeds 
of the body ;” “I keep under my body, and bring it 
to subjection.” All this because Paul was “ deter- 
mined to know nothing among you save Jesus Christ,and 
him crucified.” ‘“ Then said unto his disciples, 
If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me.” Is the faith of 
the Christian disciples of progressive euchre, of the 
theater and the ballroom,the kind which “ goeth not 
out but by prayer and fasting”? Is it thé? “faith 
spoken of throughout the whole world ”’? ; 

“To be carnally minded is death.” ‘They that are 
in the flesh cannot please God.” “If ye through the 
Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live.” 
We are told: “Set your affections on things above, 
not on things on the earth ;” “ And whatsoever ye do, 
do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men.” 
Finally I read: “ A great multitude which no man 
could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, 
and tongues, stood before the throne and before the 
Lamb, clothed in white robes, and palms in their hands,” 


etc. Whence came they? “And he said to me, 
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These are they which came out of great tribulation, and 
have washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb.” 

Dees not theater-going mean late hours, expense, 
much of frivolity and unreal life? Does not one un- 
consciously absorb the manner of speech and action as 
seen on the stage? Does not dancing mean extrava- 
gance, late hours, fearful risk to morals? Do any of 
the questionable amusements tend to develop Chris- 
tian character and make one serviceable to his fellows ? 
These are the questions I keep asking myself, finding 
no answer satisfactory viewed from the old orthodox 
standpoint of entire separation from “the world, the 
flesh, and the devil.” 

Can I be Christ’s and do that which so many con- 
demn who are his? I asked recently in relation to the 
young people in a prominent city church (Presbyte- 
rian), belonging to a Christian Endeavor Society, if 
they indulged in dancing, theater-going, ete. The repl 
was: “No; they are so much interested in the wor 
of the Society that they no longer care for such amuse- 
ments.” Do you wonder, with such a conflict or con- 
glomeration of thought and opinion, that many of us 
are unstable in our views on this, one of the burning 
questions of the day? I know that many pastors tes- 
tify that there is a dearth of spiritual life and power 
amongst the card-playing, dancing, wine-bibbing Chris- 
tians. They are Sabbath-school officers, teachers, 
church officers, and do these things as I do; but they 
have a varying experience, not all being the disinter- 
ested Christians the pastor imagines. Can I settle the 
matter for myself and go ahead, regardless of the voice 
of the church to which I belong, and which condemns 
these amusements, and still be sure of salvation ? 

PERPLEXED. 


SOUTHERN REPUBLICANS AND THE LODGE 
BILL. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The fate of the Lodge bill will probably have been 
determined before this writing can reach the eyes 
of your readers, but nevertheless it is desirable that 
intelligent and conscientious Northerners should know 
the actual position of the great majority of Southern 
Republicans, at least in this State of Florida. I have 
some reason for believing that it is the position of 
Northern-born Republicans at the South generally, un- 
less they have been thoroughly cowed by their Demo- 
eratic neighbors. a 
. I am not going to state my own personal convictions, 
because they are not very strong on either side. It 
seems to me probable that the Lodge bill will accom- 
plish little, one way orthe other, where there are few or 
no white Republicans to use the election machinery 
provided. Yet if that be so, it is difficult to understand 
the pertinacious opposition of the Southern Democratic 
leaders. Doubtless you are right in believing that ed- 
ucation and the Gospel are the only adequate physicians 
for such diseases as the Southern body politic is suffering 
from. Yet, as you will presently see, the situation is so 
very desperate, at least in Florida, that men may well be 
forgiven for believing that law and not Gospel is what 
is wanted now. 

Atallevents,the Republicans of Florida, being mostly 
a superior class of Northern immigrants and a rather 
intelligent body of colored men, do generally favor the 
Lodge bill. They do so mainly because the State elec- 
tion laws are so unfair and oppressive that elections- 
have become a farce. 

In this county, Duval, the following is believed to be 
an accurate statement of the management of the last 
election, and if the state of things was better in 
many other counties, it is because the Democrats could 
win without using such methods. It must not be over- 
looked that the opposition of Southern Democrats is 
really directed less against negro voting than last 
the Republican party. In most of the counties of East 
and South Florida the Republicans who have been 
oppressed and defrauded are, largely, intelligent, tax- 
paying white men. 

hese, then, are the facts. The registration of 
voters is intrusted mainly to a supervisor whois always 
a Democrat, and usually ao uuscrapulous politician. [a 
this county obstacles were placed in the way of Repub- 
lican voters, confessedly designed to reduce their num- 
ber. Payment of a poll-tax—a prerequisite for voting 
—was made easy for Democratic voters, and difficult 
for others. Several hundred voters in this city could 
not vote because the authorities denied them the oppor- 
tunity to pay their poll-tax within the prescribed period, 
there being no sufficient clerical force to issue the neces- 
sary receipts. The registry lists were kept secret, and 
access to them denied to Republicans. A list of names 


‘stricken off was published, but correction of errors was 


left to the County Commissioners, who are all Demo- 
crats and appointed by the Governor. Not asingle Re- 
publican was appointed inspector or clerk of election in 
the eutire county, and throughout the State very few 
were appointed, and these chiefly for the Congressional 
ballot-boxes, because it was feared that, otherwise, a 
successful contest would be made at Washington against 
their candidates. 

The voting was done in presence of the election 
officers alone (as to State and county matters), and one 
voter only usually admitted at a time. Only Demo- 
cratic ballots were allowed to be kept within many of 
the voting places. Only ballots correctly placed in the 
respective ballot-boxes, of which there were five, could 
be counted. In many precincts Democratic voters 
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were informed beforehand that the right ballots would 
be found on each ballot-box, while Republican voters 
had to decipher the nearly illegible names on the various 
boxes, the arrangement of which was several times 
changed during the day of election. 

It is not at all surprising that a Republican majority 
of about 1,500 was by these methods transformed into 
a Democratic majority of about 1,000. It is easy to 
see that it is hopeless to attempt to oust the in 
power so long as such laws exist, and it is for this 
reason that so many Republicans favor the Lodge 
a — the fairness of which of course nothing can 

said. 

Now, it goes without saying that a host of good men 
in the Democratic party disapprove of a law which has 
more force and fraud in it than the so-called “ Force 
bill” a dozen times over. A vigorous and hopeful 
effort will be made to substitute the Australian ballot 
law at the next session of the Legislature, and if the 
ingenious provision of the new Mississippi Constitution 
for admitting ignorant voters, if they belong to the right 
party, be omitted, and both parties are allowed to par- 
ticipate in the registration, casting, and counting of 
votes, all good citizens will doubtless be satisfied. 
White and colored Republican leaders are upon public 
record as favoring an educational qualification for 
suffrage if only it is made to apply impartially to all 
races and all parties. 

As to the Ocala Farmers’ Alliance resolutions on 
the Lodge bill, they are, according to the testimony of 
one of the members, a fine specimen of political adroit- 
ness, engineered by Democratic Southern Senators at 
Washington. The resolutions were introduced when 
only a few members were present, were rushed through 
without much debate, and a motion to reconsider was 
paneey voted down in order to make it impossible to 

ring up the matter when there was a full house. You 
may rest assured that those resolutions are not the 
deliberate convictions of the Farmers’ Alliance. 
T. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fla. 


A SUGGESTION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

The Christian Union very generously assisted, or of- 
fered to assist, clergymen in taking summer vaca- 
tion trips some time since. I -have frequently won- 
dered if some paper (and if any, certainly yours) 
could not be the means of urging churches in the 
East to do for Western tors a kindly act that 
will bring many of us Bast for a month. Many 
Eastern churches are supplied for several Sundays 
each summer. Many Western pastors exceedingly 
need Eastern trips for study and rest. Four Sabbaths 
of supply work would greatly help, if not entirely re- 
lieve, the financial problem of such a trip. 

I do not need to say how much benefit could come 
from an occasional Eastern visit, especially to pastors 
born and educated West. But we have no angel to 
put us into the pool. Could not a dozen churches be 
induced to employ a Western pastor for one month, pay- 
ing him a good sum for his work, feeling that, in so 
doing, they are helping the great Western work ? 
Twenty-five dollars per Sabbath would be no great sac- 
rifice on their part. The pastors, with this, would see 
and learn much. I cannot intrude details of scheme. 
I only ask the question, and do not expect a personal 
reply. JAMES A. CHAMBERLIN. 


“THE LIBERAL FAITH.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I want to thank you for the editorial under the above 
caption in Christian Union of December 4. It should 
have been headed “ The True Faith,” for it is the truth 
as taught in the Bible—in spite of all efforts of illiberal 
persons to persuade us otherwise. 

I never realized before what the parable of the prod- 
igal son meant ; I do now: “Though you have forgot- 
ten that you are his son, he has not forgotten that he 
is your father.” Our Father never forgets that we are 
his children. “ Never,” that’s it. ‘“ We do not believe 
that he does all things ‘ for his own glory.’” Does he 
do anything “for his own glory”? Does he need to? 
I once heard a minister discussing theological questions 
with a layman ; it was just after we had received the 
news of a great and destructive storm in the Valley of 
Virginia; many lives were lost, many people made 
homeless and many penniless ; this minister said that 
God sent that storm “ to show his power.” Those were 
his exact words, and though it has been a good man 
years ago, they made such an impression on me that 
will never forget them. Of course I did not believe 
such doctrine ; but why should I say “of course”? do 
not many now believe just such false teaching, and are 
they to be blamed, when their teachers have such false 
ideas of God ? 

“ We believe the world is to be saved by hope, not 
by fear.” That is the doctrine that is now beginning 
to dawn upon us, and in time—a long time perhaps— 
it will rise above the horizon of gloom that now ob- 
scures our vision, and will illuminate the world. 

“ And we believe this message has a power to quicken 
the lagging footsteps already turned toward the Father, 
and to turn toward the Father the feet of those now in 
the wilderness, such as no message of law and penalty, 
and limited mercy, and imperfect love has ever had, 
or ever can have.” There is not the slightest doubt 
of it. A. L. Crossy. 
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A FAMILY PAPER. 


PERISHABLE BOOKS. 


The critics who eavil at the ephemeral 
nature of the books that are flooding the 
markets of the world may find comfort in 
one reflection. The literary quality of 
most of the stories that find their way 
into print is unworthy of preservation. 
If the great bulk of what is written is 
- only deserving of passing attention, pass- 
ing attention is all that it is hkely to get 
in history. The certain destiny o — 
nine one-hundredths of all the books put 
lished to-day is oblivion, and oblivion that 
will come about through very homely and 
material conditions. 

There is scarcely a book issued from 
the press in this country that is calculated 
to stand the wear and tear of a century’s 

. Many will not endure ten years’ 
handling. Not afew are ready to go to 
ieces after passing through the hands of 
f a dozen readers. Pretty and tasty 
as modern bindings are, almost all of 
them are of cloth or paper, and while they 
present an extremely artistic appearance, 
and the books ano gumanalty printed in 
excellent type and often on a heavy qual- 
- ity of paper, their bindings are flimsy and 
will not last. Now and then some rich 
book-buyer treats all of his books to a 
handsome leather binding, but the number 
of bibliophiles is small, and the books 
selected for this honor are apt to be very 
cautiously chosen. 

It was different in olden times, when 
the number of published books was few, 
and people were not wont to write unless 
they had some special “call” to liter- 
ature. A book was a precious possession 
then—something wrought out in deep 
thought and with strict exercise of all the 
mental faculties, not a passing whim or 
expression of opinion, tossed off on the 
spur of the occasion or to amuse for a 
day. Printing was a long and costly 
process, and binding was a high art, like 
the setting of a precious stone. A hun- 
dred years from now, could we be here to 
see, we might witness the curious spec- 
tacle of libraries in which there will be 
a gap of a hundred years or more. The 
old leather bindings of past centuries 
were made for all time, and will be as 
sound and beautiful for several hundred 
years hence as they are now, but out of 
the present epoch of enormous literary 
production there will be only a volame 
now and then preserved. The froth and 
foam of intellectual activity which so 
worry the critics will have passed out of 
existence, like the fashion of an hour.— 
[San Francisco Examiner. 


WHAT IS NEWS? 


An ingenious editor of a large and 
successful daily, who would be recognized 
as one of the best newspaper men in the 
United States if his name were men- 
tioned, recently had occasion to employ 
some new reporters. Many men applied, 
all of whom he called into his sanctum, 
and, paying no attention to their letters 
of reco dation, gave each one of 
them a writing pad, at the bead of which 
was the question, “ What is News?” 

“ Half an hour to answer that question, 

oung gentlemen. Then I shail know 
~ to make my choice.” 

There was some lively ing for 
thirty minutes, and the result of the 
newspaper examination was intensely 
interesting. Some of the answers of the 
successful competitors are suggestive. 
Here are a few of them : 

“News is anything that the general 
public ought to know.” 

“News consists of events that are 
either very usual or very unusual.” 

“ News is the daily record of the hu- 
man race pat inte convenient shape for 
the public. 

“ News is the panorama of the world 
every twenty-four hours in embryo.” 

“ News is whatever the public will 
read and pay for.” 

“ News is anything from Jones’s arrival 
in town to the fall of an empire.” 

“News is historical fact. It is what 
oceurs ; not what is imagined.” 

“ News is the truth concerning men, 
nations, and things. That is, trath con- 
cerning them which is helpful, or pleas- 
ant, or useful, or necessary for a reader 
to know.” 

This last definition pleased the editor 
very much. It is a serious question wheth- 
er even a small per cent. of what is com- 
monly called “ news,” in our daily papers, 
would stand the test of that definition. 
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HEN the Chefoo Convention 
opened Western China to trade 
with foreign nations, Mr. Hosie was 
appointed British Consular officer to 
reside in Chungking. In the three 
years of his residence there, he per- 
formed journeys of more than five 
thousand miles throughout the sur- 
rounding region. These journeys were 
all undertaken with some special and 
definite object. The first one occu- 
pied sixty-eight days, and led him due 
south to the capital of the Kweichow, 
whence he returned westward to the 
capital of Yunnan, and thence back 
across the mountains to the northeast 
of that province, and down the Nan 
Kwang River to the Yangtze. Dur- 
ing this journey he first met with that 
curious Chinese product, insect white 
wax. He also investigated the sys- 
tem of harvesting opium, the peculiar 
Chinese industry of utilizing the sub- 
merged fields for part of the year for 
fish rearing, the manufacture of wood- 
oil and paper, the treatment of silk- 
worms, and other topics of a similar 
character. At the same time, on this, 
as on subsequent occasions, he was 
able to increase our scanty knowledge 
of those curious aboriginal races which 
are scattered over South and South- 
west China, and which appear to be 
fragments of a great pre-Chinese race. 
His second journey occupied nearly 
six months, and carried him over a 
region of which, if possible, still less is 
known, although Mareo Polo has 
made of it classic ground. From 
Chungking he travelled northwestward 
to Cheng-tu, the center of the cele- 
brated plain of the same name, which 
is described as the one expanse of 
level ground in Western China. It is 
a plateau one thousand feet above the 
level of the sea at the foot of the 
mountains of Tibet, and contains a 
larger population than Ireland. From 
Cheng-tu Mr. Hosie turned southwest 
across the country of the Lolos, which 
is the home of the white wax insect. 
From this marvellous valley Mr. Hosie 
made his way across the Gold Dust 
River to the great city of Tali; thence 
passing again through Yunnan-Fu by 
the valley of the Chi-Hsing River to 
the Yangtze and so to Chungking. 
Among other topics which he investi- 
gated on this journey was the growth 
of ramie or China grass, the method 
of obtaining the fibre, and the manu- 
facture of grass cloth. One curious 
substance which he found here is what 
is called asbestos cloth, which is not 
cleansed in the usual way by water, 
but by throwing it into the fire, whence 
it is taken uninjured. 

Other journeys were undertaken by 
Mr. Hosie, but what is said above is 
enough to show the great interest of 
his volume, “Three Years in Western 
China.” It is a large octavo, with 
full-page illustrations, and is published 
in eloth at $4.00 by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 753 and 755 
Broadway, New York. 
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HIS Number contains the opening chapters of a new novel 

by CHARLES Ecrert CRappock, entitled In the “Stran- 

ger People’s” Countiy. The series of papers on South 

America, by THEODORE CHILD, is continued in an article relat- 

ing the author’s Impressions of Peru, copiously illustrated by 
T. DE Tuutstrup, H. D. NicuHots,.and others. 

CHARLES DupLEY WARNER, in the third instalment of his illus- 
trated papers on the South Pacific Coast, describes The Out- 
look in Southern California. An interesting autobiograph- 
ical sketch, entitled Another Chapter of My Memoirs: How 
I became a Journalist, is contributed by Mr. De Biowrrz, 
the famous correspondent of the Zondon Times. 

Among other attractions especially worthy of note are: An ar- 
ticle on London Music Halls, by F. Anstey, with illustrations 
by J. PENNELL; At the Casa Napoleon, a novelette by THomas 
A. JANVIER, with illustrations by W. T. SMepitey; St. Anthony 
—A Christmas Eve Ballad, by Mrs. E. W. Latimer, with 
illustrations by C. S. A Modern Legend, a story 
by Vipa D. ScuppER; poems by JuLttan Hawrnorne, Dr. S. 
WEIR MITCHELL, RicHarD E. Burton, ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN, 
C. H. CRANDALL, and NANNie Mayo FirzHuGu; and the usual 
editorial departments, conducted by GeorGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, 
W. D. Howe ts, and CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
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THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY for January, 1891. 


New Chapters in the Warfare of = Second Article in the Important Series of 
Science. XI. From Babel to The Development of American 
Comparative Philology. Part! Industries since Columbus. 
By Anprew D. Wuire, LL.D., L.H.D. | IRON MILLS AND PUD- 
Gives the origin of the legend in regard | DLING-FURNACES. By Wi.t- 


to the great tower and the confusion of F. DuRFEE. (Illustrated. ) 


tongues, and also traces the history of the 
belief that Hebrew was the only previously | Tells of the introduction of machinery 
and improved processes that made iron- 


xisting language. 
CAUNG SEE making on a large scale possible. 


The Aryan Question and Pre- 
historic Man. I. By Prof. T. H. The of Electricity. By 


SAMUEL SHELDON, Ph. D. (Iustrated.) 
Attacks the idea that the forefathers of the | Explains the way in which this wonderful 
people of Europe and India must have been force is made available in any situation. 


one race because they spoke one language. — 
Predisposition, Immunity, and 
The Peopling of America. by M. Disease. By W. BERNHARDT. 


ARMAND DE QUATREFAGES. The of N Eng- 
Decline Rural New 
Star-Streams and Nebule. By land. By Prof. Amos N. CURRIER. 


GARRETT P. SERVISS. 
Education. By Prof. M. Warp. | By Prof. G. AITCHISON, 
The Intelligence of Cats. By W. Sketch of Elisha Mitchell. (With 
H. LARRABEE. | Portrait.) 
50 cents a Number. $5.00 a Year. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Pus.isHers, 1, 3, & 5 Bond St., New York. 
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The only requirement Is that your list 
must be written ge Tadella 


Closes March 15, 1891. 
A Mat alphabetically. No words not 
defined in ebater’s or Worcester’s dictionar! 
er 
or (incloaing stamp. 185 1. ) 
The ST. PAUL BOOK AND STATIONERY co., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Books New Issues 


every week. Catalog ue, 
96 pages, free on request. 

Not sold by Dealers ; prices too low. 

JOHN B. ALDEN, 393 Pearl Street, New York. ¢j3¢ mention 


Buy of the Publisher, 


896 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VOL. 42, NO. 26. 
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ANIMALS TRIED FOR CRIMES. 


In the Middle Ages the lower animals 
were frequently tried, convicted, and pun- 
ished for various offenses. Mr. Baring- 
Gould has collected some curious cases 
of this kind. In 1266 a pig was burned 
at Fontaney-aux-Roses, near Paris, for 
having eaten a child. In 1386 a judge of 
Falaise condemned a sow to be mutilated 
and hanged for a similar offense. Three 
years later a horse was similarly tried 
before the magistrate, and condemned to 
death for having killed a man. During 
the fourteenth century oxen and cows 
might be legally killed whenever taken in 
the act of marauding; and asses, for a 
first offense, had one ear cropped, for a 
second offense the other ear, and if after 
this they were asses enough to commit a 
‘third offense, their lives became forfeit 
to the Crown. 

“Criminal” animals frequently, expi- 
ated their offenses, like other malefac- 
tors, on the gallows, but subsequently 
they were summarily killed without trial, 
and their owners mulcted in heavy dam- 
ages. In the fifteenth century it was popu- 
larly believed that cocks were intimately 
associated with witches ; and they were 
somewhat credited with the power of lay- 
ing accursed eggs, from which sprang 
winged serpents. In 1474, at Bale, a cock 
was publicly accused of having laid one 
of these dreadful eggs. He was tried, 
sentenced to death, and, together with 
the egg, was burned by the executioner in 
the market-place amid a great concourse 
of people. In 1694, during the witch 


persecutions in New England, a dog ex- | 


hibited such strange symptoms of affliction 
that he was believed to have been ridden 
by a warlock, and he was accordingly 
hanged. 

Snails, flies, mice, ants, caterpillars, and 
other obnoxious creatures, have been 
similarly proceeded against, and con- 
demned to various punishments—mostly 
in ecclesiastical courts. And, stranger 
still, inanimate objects have suffered the 
sume fate. In 1685, when the Protestant 
Chapel at Rochelle was condemned to be 
demolished, the bell thereof was publicly 
whipped for having assisted heretics with 
its tongue. After being whipped it was 
catechised, compelled to recant, and then 
baptized and hung up in a Roman Cath- 
olic place of worship. 

Probably similar absurdities may have 
been perpetrated in our own country ; for 
it must be remembered that only in the 
present reign was the law repealed which 
made a cartwheel, a tree, or a beast which 
had killed a man forfeit to the State for 
the benefit of the poor. It has been said 
that punishment is not likely to be effica- 
cious unless it swiftly follows the offense. 
This was improved on by a Barbary Turk 
who, whenever he bought a fresh Chris- 
tian slave, had him hung up by the heels 
and bastinadoed, on the principle, it is 
supposed—though the application is de- 
cidedly singular—that prevention is bet- 
ter than cure.—[ All the Year Round. 


A CHURCH ON WHEELS. 


A novel creation has been completed 
by the Pullman works—the only church 
on wheels in the world. Itis constructed 
according to the ideas of the Rev. Will- 
iam D. Walker, Episcopal Bishop of the 
diocese of North Dakota, and is intended 
for use in the small villages along the 
railroads in that section of the country. 

From each side, midway the two ex- 
tremes, is a slight projection, Gothic in 
férm, which rises to the height of what is 
known as the second deck. This, Bishop 
Walker says, is for the purpose of giviog 
the car more the appearance of a church. 
The car is sixty feet long and ten feet 
wide. Its interior is finished in oak, after 


the Gothic style. At one end is a room| 


devoted to the Bishop’s use. The main 


body of the car contains a chancel, altar, 


lectern, baptismal font, a bishop’s chair, 
and a cabinet organ. There are seats for 
seventy people. 

«‘ | first conceived the idea,” said Bish- 
op Walker, “ about six years ago,Jwhen [ 
began my labors in the diocese of North 
Dakota. There are a number of little 
towns now practically barred from church 
privileges. It is for these people that 
the church on wheels has been construct- 
ed. It is not possible to assign a mis- 
sionary or rector to these towns. They 
are too small to support one. My cathe- 
dral car is by no means denominational.” 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL FOR POOR 
CHILDREN. 


Christmas is the season which should 
especially be made happy for children, 
and, above all, for the children of the 
poor. In New York thousands of boys 
avd girls, but for the lodging-houses ‘of 
the Enildren’s Aid Society, would be 
sleeping in boxes and barges and cellars, 
or herding in the dens of thieves and vag- 
abonds. Thousands of others, but for 
our industrial schools, would be rovin 
the streets half-clad and hungry, an 
growing up to be ignorant, vagrant, and 
criminal 


We desire at this season to make one 


happy day for these little victims of pov- 
erty and misfortune, with presents, cloth- 
ing, dinners, food, shoes, and the like 
gifts. Above all, we wish to present a 
home to the homeless. 

Twenty dollars will place a homeless 
waif ina distant comfortable home. 

Fifty dollars will put shoes on fifty 
barefooted little ones. 

One hundred dollars will provide nour- 
ishing hot dinners for two hundred hun- 
for a month. 

ho will help to make Christmas hap- 
pier for the poor ? 
C. Lorine Brace, Secretary, 
Children’s Aid Society, 

Station “ D,” 24-St. Mark’s Place, 

December, 1890. New York. 

Gifts of provisions and clothing may be 
sent to the Central Office, No. 24 St. 
Mark’s Place New York City, or will be 
called for, if the address be forwarded. 

Donations of money may be inclosed 
to any of the undersigned ; if in checks 
or post-office orders, made payable to 
George S. Coe, Treasurer. 

Ws. A. Boorn, President, 
. Third National Bank, 
20 Nassau Street, New York. 
Georce S. Cor, Treasurer, 
American Exchange Nat’! Bank, 
128 Broadway, New York. 
C. Lortnc Brace, Secretary. 
WORK OF THE YEAR. 


There were during the past year in our 
six lodging-houses 12,252 different boys 
and girls ; 293,767 meals and 220,001 
lodgings were supplied. In the twenty-one 
day and twelve evening schools were 10,- 
464 children, who were taught and partly 
fed and clothed, 525,693 meals bein 
supplied ; 2,851 were sent to homes, bo 
in the East and the West ; 1,287 were 
aided with food, mediciue, etc., through 
the “Sick Children’s Mission ;” 4,574 
children enjoyed the benefits of the 
“Summer Home” at Bath, L. I. (aver- 
aging about 300 per week); 4,721 moth- 
ers and sick infants were sent to the 
‘Health Home ” on Coney Island ; 169 
girls have been instructed in the use of 
the sewing-machine in the Girls’ Lodg- 
ing- House and in the Industrial Schools, 
and 45 were taught type-writing. Total 
number under charge of the Society dur- 
ing the year, 36,363 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Want advertisements of forty words or less 
will be published under this heading, for 
subscribers only, at 5O cents a week. Two 
tents a week 1s charged for each word in 
excess of forty. 


ANTED-—By a woman, an indoor occups- 

men principle, ong 


Dess will be appreciated. 
Hence, No. care Union. 
ANTED-—1U. 8. coins from 1793 to 1878 _ Enor- 
premiums paid for dates of sliver 
dollars, balf-doliars, quarter-doliars, dimes, haif- 
dimes, and three-cent pieces. Also for one-cent 
and half-ceat copper pieces. Complete list show- 
ing prices paid mailed to any Price, 
cente—stamps or silver. L G. Grund, lL 
phia, Pa. (P. O. Box 1,307). 


%50—half price.—New imported Swiss music box; 
27 inches | . 44 wide, 12 high; rosewood front 
aod with fancy woods. Twelve fa 

attachment; drum and 


TO LET, FURNIS EO—Aa eight-room 
on a lake, 


trees; one- mile 

healthy location; good 

For terms ano particulars, 
Melrose, F 

FOR SALE—The best improved farm in the West 
fitted for bbred stock ; flee 
etc ; 1,440 acres of rich land at a very great - 
gain. W.G. Hawes, Colony, Kan. 


[Beecher 


tots BOOKS| 


os — 
SANTA CLAUS AND THE LITTLE GIRL WHO Is 
IN IT.”’ 
From “A Gentle Reminder” in Jan. St. NicHo.as. 


The richly illustrated January Sr. 
NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKs contains 
Charles Dudley Warner's “ Talk about 
Reading”; a description of “A Grea’ 
Industrial School”; a narrative of the 
remarkable adventures of a little girl in 
her trip to Cloudland and the Moon ; 
“ Little Holdfast,” by Roswell Smith ; 
“ [he Boyhood of Michael Angelo,” ete 

On all the nowe-stands, 25 cents, subscrip- 
Loudon Spectator it" the Kine 
of publications for the young.’’ $3.00a year. Sub- 


sc ibe throu dealers everywhere, or remit to the 
u Century Co., 33 East l?th 8t., New 


EXPERT TESTIMONY. 


A cultivated Japanese gentleman, at present study- 
ing in this country, writes, unsolicited, regarding 
Dr. William Elliot Griffis’s new book, HONDA, 
THE SAMURAI: 

** I finished the perusal of your 
new book to-day. Tread through 
with increasing interest and 
deep admiration. As a Japanese 
let me thank you for giving be- 
fore the English readers suchan 
excellent picture of the Japanese 
spirit, which is extremely difji- 
cult, as you knou', to be under- 
stood by a foreigner. Within 
my little knowledge there is not 
a single work in English which 
has so discriminately pictured 
the spirit of old Japanese life, 
and so admirably described. the 
recent changes of Japan, as your 
interesting story. It should be 
widely circulated and be read 
by both young and old.’’ 


HONDA, THE SAMURAI, by Rev Wu. 
Gauirtis, D D , author of ** Mikado's King. 
dom,”’ etc. Price, $1.50. Published by the Congre 
gational Sunday-School and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago, and for sale by all booksellers 
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GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5, 847 
nan, and Sressins, is conceded to be the best song 
with Music: per 
100. Words, $10. 


SELECT SONGS. 
Tunes chosen for use where only one book is desired 
for Prayer- Firm- 
ly bound in cloth. $40 per 100 Copies. 

WINNOWED SONGS, By Sas 
te be banner Book 
S35 per 100. by mail 


A Complete Catalogue and Specimen Pages sent 
request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN ©CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
ap IN THE WORLD. 
82,672 Magnificent Holiday Books 
AT OUR PRICE. 
138,672 Bibles, Prayer Books, &c., 
AT YOUR PRICE. 
125,876 Magnificent Juveniles, 
AT ANY PRICE. 
HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
81 Chambers 8t., - - New York. 
Three Doors West of Broadway. 


THE GENIUS, OF GALILEE. 


A historical novel of the lifs aad times of Jesus. 
embodying in a winsome story the best resalts of 
moderna research and criticism. A book that no 


Sunday-school teacher can afford to miss. 
Cloth. 607 ¢ , $1.50, including expressage 
| Chas. H. Kerr & Go., Pubs.. 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS 


THE CHILD’S PAPER (Monthly). The best 
af juvenile period : inte 
ustrated 


year, to one address, $1 ; yr quantities at same 
rate. Single subscriptions, 25 cts. 
MORNING LIGHT (Monthly), double sheet, can 
used asascmi-monthly Pure. wholesome read- 
ing, choice illustrations: suited for younger 
classes Terms same as ** Child’s Pager.”’ 
APPLES OF GOLD, for.infant classes, in 
weekly parte: beautiful pictures and printed ia 
larme. clear type AL achromo picture each quarter. 
ngle copy, . a year. Ten or more copies, to 
one address, 35 cta. each per year. 
AMERICAN MESSENGER (Monthly). Full 
if Christianity, having bright 
from the best writers: an old-time favorite in 
many t and homes. Biogle subscription, or 
papers ad with the names of individual sub- 
scribers, 25 cts. a year; 5 copies to one address, $1 ; 
20 copies, $3.50 ; 4s, Any number exc: ed- 
ing 40 at latter 


SPECIMENS OF THESE PERIODICALS MAILED FREE. 


American Tract Society, 


150 WASSAU ST. AND 304 FOURTH AV., NEW YORK. 
BOSTON, 54 Bromfield St. PHILA., 1,512 Chestnut St. 
ROCHESTER, 93 State St. CHICAGO, 122 Wabash Av. 


Most Worthy Books for Purchase 


OR 


CHOICE AND POPULAR ALTO SONGS, 


oneaGem. Price, $1 in heavy paper,i$! 25 in boarc 


THE SONGS OF IRELAND. 222 


lection of the best and most celebrated Irish son 
words. songs, Priest a heavy 

$1.25 in boards, and $2 gilt binding. 


CHOICE SONG COLLECTIONS. ) 3 
SONG CLASSICS. Vol. 1, - - 50 songs. 
8ONG CLASSICS. Vol 2. - 
SONG CLASSICS. Low Voices, 47 
CHOICK SACRED SOLOB, - = 
CHOICE BACRED BOLOS. Low 

Oloes, - - = «= «= 

CLASSIO BARITONE AND BAS8,33 “ 
CLASSIC TENOR 
GOOD OLD BONGS WE USED ses 

© © © © « « 

CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS. Fle 
PIANO CLASSICS. Vol.1, - - 44 
PIANO CLASSICS. Vol.2, - -31 “ 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, --- 42 “ a 
POPULAR DANCE COLLEC- Ee 
POPULAR PIANO COLLEC- E 
OPERATIC PIANO COLL’N, - l9operas.) = 


Churchill’s BIRTHDAY BOOK of Eminent Co 
mes. A handsome and useful book, §1. 00. 


ANY BOOK MAILED, POSTPAID, FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway. N. Y. 

8 
Extracts from the famous 


TALLEYRAND 
MEMOIRS 


begin in the January ‘“Cen- 
tury,” ready December 3lst. 


KINDERGARTEN, isons, “sorter: 
ers and 


secu pations, etc. invaluable for primary teach 
— a copy 6 cents. 

ons ry 

Alice B. & Co., 161 


Chieage, 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 


STRONGEST AND BEST. 


Warranted never to crock 
a “a, or fade. _ Silk finish. 


Breascnes: 
107 State Bt., Chicago. 
20 Temple Pi., ‘ 
57 Fuchid Av. ,Cleveland 
66 W: 4th Bt , Cincinnati 


Send for Price Liat. 


THE CLEANFAST HOISERY Co. 


THE NEW MODEL * 
HALL TYPEWRITER 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR SMART AGKATS AS 
WELL AS DIRECT PURCHASERS. 

Send for our catalogues and terms, the former full 
to the brim of good testimonials See our mani- 


felding. der the price. Compare with 
others. You'll buy of us then. Address 


TYPEWRITERS. 


on monthly payments. Any Instrument maneo- 
holesale prices to dealers. 


Catalogues Free. 
TYPEWRITER os Broadway, New York. 
144 LaSalle St., Chicago. 
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NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CoO.. 


DECEMBER 25, 1890. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Fugitive Poems. 


THE TOYS. 


By Coventry Parmore. 
My little son, who look’d from thoughtful 


eyes 
And. zn and spoke in quiet grown-up 


Havi oe law the seventh time disobeyed, 
ay and dismiss'd 

Wa hard words and unkiss'd, 

His mother, who was patient, song dead 

—_ fearing lest his grief should hinder 
sleep, 

I visited his bed 

But found him slumbering deep 

With darkened eyelids, and their lashes yet 

From his late sobbing wet. 

And I, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own: 

For, on a table, drawn beside his head, 


He had put, within his reach, 

A box of counters anda red-vein’ d stone, 
A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 
And six or seven shells, 

A bottle with bluebells, 


And two French copper coins, ranged there 
with careful art, 
To comfort his sad heart, 
So, that night Ap 
ToG and wept, 
Ah, a at last we lie with trancéd breath, 
Not vexing Thee in death 
And Thou rememberest of what toys 
We make our jo 
How weakly un erstood 
Thy great commanded 
Then, fatherly not less 
‘han 1 whom Thou hast molded from the 


clay 
Thou’ it leave Th wrath, and sa 
‘“*] will be sorry for their childi 


THE CHAPERON. 


By H. C. BuNNER. 


I take my chape oan & to the play— 
She thinks s taking me. 

And the gilded south who owns the box, 
A proud young man is he— 

But how would his young heart be hurt 
If he could only know 
That not for his sweet sake I go, 
Nor yet to see the trifling show ; 

But to see my chaperon flirt ! 


Her eyes beneath her snowy hair 
They sparkle young as mine ; 

There's searce a wrinkle in her hand 
So delicate and fine. 

And when my chaperon is seen, 
They come from everywhere— . 
The dear old boys with silvery hair, 


With old-time old-time air, 
To greet their old-time queen. 
— here 


They bow as my you 
Will never learn to 

(The dan ing masters not teach 
That gracious reverence now); 

With voices quavering just a bit, 
They play their old — through ; . 
They talk of folk who used to woo, 

hearts that broke in ‘fifty-two— 

Now none the worse for it. 


And as those crickets chirp 
I watch my chaperon’s face, 
And see the dear old features take 
A new and tender grace — 
And in her bappy eyes | see 
Her youth bright. 
With all its hope, desire, delight— 
Ah me! | wish that | were quite 
As young— as young as she ! 


TO A FRIEND ACROSS THE SEA. 
By Austin Donson. 


But once or twice we met, touched hands, 
To-day between us both expands 

A waste of tumbling waters wide. 

A waste by me as yet untried, 
Vague with the doubt of unknown lands. 


Time like a despot speeds his sands ; 
A year he blots, a day he brands: 
e walked, we talked by Thamis’ side 


But once or twice. 


What makes a friend ? What filmy strands 
Are these that turn to iron bands 
What knot is this so firmly tied 
That naught but fate can now divide? - 
Ah ! these are things one understands 
But once or twice. 


—[The Centary. 


A QUEER BOY. 


He doesn’t like study, it ‘“* weakens his eyes,” 
But sort’ of book will insure a 


Let it be aboat or bears, 
And he’s wo for the day to all mundane 


affau 
By pene wt or gaslight his vision is clear. 
Now isn’t that queer ? 


At onan, an errand he’s “tired as a 
ou 

Very weary of life and of ‘* tramping around,” 

But if there’s a band or a circus in sight, 

He will follow it gladly from morning till 


night. 
The showman will capture him some day, [ 
ear, 


courage the idea of gold. The only gold | 
visible about him was the gold of ~ i og | 
acter, and a remarkable hat-band of the 
same color he always persisted in wear- 
ing, whether in Africa or in E 


For he is so queer. 


‘aches 


it 
Bat | anion base-ball and he’s cured very 


And he’ he’il dig for a woodchuck the whole | 
afternoon 
Do you think he plays ‘possum’? He 
seems quite sincere 
ut—isn’t he queer? 
—[St. N as. 


THE SHEEPFOLD. 


[We have recently had inquiry made regard- 

ing. the authorship of the itovien poem, 

ich we reprint by request. I[t was written 

olks 


De massa ob de sheepfol’, 

Dat guard de sheepfol’ bin, 

Look out in de gloomerin’ meadows, 
Whar de long night rain begin— 

So he call to de hirelin’ shepa’ d, 

Is my sheep, is dey all come in ? 


O, den says de birelin’ shepa’d, 

Dey’s some dey’s black and thin, | 
And some dey s po’ ol’ wedda’s, 

But de res’ | dey’ s all brung in, | 
Bat de res’ dey’s all brung in. 


Den de massa ob de sheepfol’, 

Dat guard de sheepfol’ bin, 

Goes down in de gloomerin’ meadows, 
Whar de long night rain begin— 

So he le’ down de ba’s ob’ de sheepfol’, 
Callin’ sof’, Come in, Come in ! 


Callin’ sof’, Come in, Come in ! 
t’10’ meadows, 


e col’ night rain and win’, | 
up t’ro’ gloomerin’ rain-paf, | 
| 


Whar de sleet fa’ pie’cin’ thin, 

De po’ los’ sheep ob de sheep fol’ 

po’ los’ sheep ob de 

Dey ali comes gadderin’ in. 


A CHILD OF SEVEN. | 


By Avcernon C. 


All the bells of heaven may ring, 
All the birds of heaven may sing, 
All the winds of e may bring 
All sweet sounds together 
Sweeter far than all things Rese’, 
Hand of harper, tone of bird, 
a of woods at sundown ‘stirred, 
mf water’s winsome word, 
wo in warm, warm weather ; : 
One thing yet there is, that none 
Hearing ere its chimes be done, 
Knows not well the sweetest one 
Heard of man beneath the sun 
Hoped in heaven 
Soft and strong, and loud and light, 
Very round and very light, 
Heard from morning’s rosiest hgight, 
Where the soul of all delight 


— 


Golden bells of weleonie rolled 


Never forth such notes, nor told 
Hours so blithe in tones so bold 
As radiant mouth of gold 

Here that rings forth heaven. 

tingale, why, then, 
Someth wm hey n and heard of men 
Might be half as sweet as when 
Laughs a child of seven. 

—|Seleeted. 


A PICTURE OF LIVINGSTONE. 
Livingstone, to be sure, did little to en- 


arope. That 
gilded hat-band had probably much to do 
with the conversion of the savage to 
Christianity, which was the purpose for 
which Livingstone traveled, toiled, aud 
died. He probably found it an “open 
sesame” to distinction in the minds of 
the natives. I[t was a most awe-inspiring 
diadem, and if it avails on the captaia’s 
head or the merchantman’s deck, why 
shoald it not help discipline and enforce 
awe on the children of Ham? 

When there remained little to maik 
Livingstone as an Englishman, when hi; 
skin was burned dark brown and hi 
speech=had become almost wholly Mak. - 
lolo, that 
» | distinguish him outwardly from all others. 
But how far above any 
was that man’s character! 
more 
and merciful, was ever 


can't dig 


| walk in the Highlands, he threw himself 
down in quiet delight on the heather ona 
hill summit, and compared his own Scot- 
land with the country in which he had 
‘spent so many trying years. He liked to 

describe in his slows , full of the ac- 
quired gutturals and iquid sounds of the 
| African tongue he had so long spoken, his 
impressions of some of the wonders 
of nature in Africa—[North American 
Review. 


A 


golden hat-band remaioed to | 


y courageous 
formed by God. To lift the dweller in 
beathen 


that it, with him, should be open to better 

sole and simple ond 
aim. 


Ho delighted, too, in the majesty of the | 
new scenes he was the first to see and to 


describe. 1 remember how, after a long 


—The question of wholesale smoke 


q 
abatement is being canvassed with 


earnestness in England. A leading Eng- 
lish journal says: “ The smoke demon 
befouls the atmosphere, excludes the 
sun, and shortens our y too short 
days. This compels us to nse largely 
‘artificial light, which costs money, whereas 
natural light costs nothing. It blackens 
our public statues, our persons, our cloth- 
ing, and tends to lower generally the 
standard of cleanliness. The effects of 
smoke on vegetation are obvious to all. 
Trees die, flowers will not grow, even 
our grass degenerates into weeds—for 
obnoxious forms of vegetation can resist 
unwholesome conditions.” 


THINK OF IT}; 


Producer there can be 


As a Flesh Prod 
no question but that 


SCOTT'S 


; 
; Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS AND 
COLDS, AND ALL FORMS OF wr, DIS- 
EASES. AS PALATABLE AS MILK 
Be sure you get the genuine as there are 
poor imitations, 


YOU NOTHING, 


THE INDORSEMENT IS SIGNED. 
HAS BEEN CURED. 


BOOK OF 200 PAGES 
AND THE POSTAGE 
FILLED FROM COVER TO COVER WITH THE NAMES AND 
ADORESSES OF MEN AND WOMEN WHO HAVE BEEN RE- 
STORED TO HEALTH AND 

DrRs. STARKEY & PALEN'S COMPOUND OXYGEN. 
MANY WELL KNOWN MEN AND WOMEN TESTIFY IN {TS PAGES. 
you CAN 
YOU CAN CORRESPOND WITH THEM, IF YOU LIKE, ANDO GET 


THE BOOK 
iT is 


FREE! THAT IS: 
iS PREPAID. 


STRENGTH BY THE USE OF 


IN EACH CASE 


FIND EVERY MAN AND WOMAN WHO 


THEIR OPINION OF COMPOUND OXYGEN-—NOT OURS. 


COMPOUND 
CHARGED WITH ELECTRICITY. 


OXYGEN IS A CONDENSATION OF 
INHALED TO THE LUNGS IT SENDS A REVITALIZING 


NATURE'S OZONE. 


GLOW ALL THROUGH THE SYSTEM. THEN A DELIGHTFUL SCNSE OF RETURNING 
VITALITY AROUSES THE DESPONDING INVALID TO RENEWED EXERTION. BEST 
OF ALL--THE STRENGTH THUS AROUSED DOES NOT DISAPPEAR WHEN THE USE 


OF THE OXYGEN iS DISCONTINUED. 


IF YOU WANT THE BOOK, ADDRESS 


iT REMAINS TO ERADICATE DISEASE. 
STRENGTH IS NATURE'S BEST SPECIFIC. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


120 SuTTER Gr.. Saw FRANcisco, CAL. 


668 CHuarcw SrT., TORONTO, CANADA. 


Ex 


Barn Fo, | 


FoR 
Ca 
aTARRY ° 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BRUTHERS, 66 Warren oe ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St.. New York. Price 60 cts. i= 


NTS WANTED 


Send for Illustrated 
LADIES and and Terma Boston or 8t. 


GENTS 


VUYUA YU Oise. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRAT 
American Pub Co, 


Our. o +P ee 


Hadam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
Buccessfully used for more 
than fifty years. 
TRY IT. 


“ BEST & COES FARTHEST.” 


The purest, most soluble—the nal oo- 
nvented, and e in Hol 
ied. Delicate, imalating, mach 
better for the nerves baa tea and coffee. 
Ask for Van take po other. 


. WM. BE. DUNN 


CURES 
KIRK’S | ASTHMA {REMEDY 
Price 81.00 Send for free 
by QUICKLY. ution” Papen. 
'E. K. Kirk Co., 04T Street, 


| 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f 


LAROCHE’S 


INVIGORATING TONIG, 


ine, 


- e Modiost 


of ‘APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE; 
MALARIA, NEU RALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


analysis, the val- 

uable aid oeniel by the Acad 

edicine enabled 
® to extract the entire active 
properties of Peru (@ result 
te them " hich highest 
degree its restorative and quali free 

from the disagreeable bi 


22 rue Drouct, Paris. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


© 30 Nerth William street, N. ¥. © 


897 
al. 
— TEN POUNDS 
cures 
QUINA- 
Pure Catalan Wim 
VanHouten sCoco 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VOL. 42, NO. 26. 


‘Ratlways and ‘Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has 
received the following books during the past 
week, any one of which he will be g to 


send on request desiring to visit” 


the localities descri 


Arkansas : Agricultural and Mineral Resources. 80 
pages: illustra 

Florida: Along the Tro Tru Silos 

Hot Bprings. in and 32 


pag: rated. 
Hot Spring . a C.: The Mountain Park Hotel and a 
Desc kane of the Sky. 32 pages; 


Ban 
Missour), All Abvuut. illustrated. 


Plymouth, Mass.: Its pares illuetr Interest. 8 


Summer and Winter Health and Pleasure Kesorts on 

the Miseouri Pacific. 159 pages; illustrated. 
Southern States. Pocket Map of. 


for Be Bystem Winter Resorts; All ar ements . 


pt, Southern Europe, Bermuda, est In- 
xico, etc. 64 pages. 


St. Denis Hotel. 


BROADWAY and ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church. 


CAN PLAN. 


ADariag the year the Sr. Denis has 
been enlarged by a new and handsome addi- 
em _ more than doubles its former ca- 


Pal ‘the latest improvements have been 
placed in the new building, with a large and 
very attractive new Dining-room connecting 


with the old well-known * Taylor’s Restau- . 


rant.”’ TAYLor. 


A Winter Sanitarium. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS. 


A new Instita under the medical management 
of experienced p 
Located on a uff, thirty miles 


of Seneca Lake, surrounded Pine Forests PU 


Pp w e most approv therapeu 
appliances, Turkis R 
tro-thermal, Moliere Saline and Iron 


edish alisthenics, 
snd all forms of Elec 


ater—also valuable mineral springs, includ- 
os Saline, Iron, Iodine, and Sulphur waters. 
Malaria. Pure 


Climate dry, mild, “and equable. More days of 
sunshine and less humidity than an any other section of 
walks 


New York State. views, charming 
and drives. 
Modern im ents : osed Electric Bells, 
Cuisine 
wer 


WILLARD’S HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


The most famous and well-known Hotel in 
the City. Special rates by the month. The 
cuisine equaled by none. Homelike and 
convenient to all public buildings. 

Send two stamps for Guide to 

O. G@. STAPLES, Proprietor. 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Hygeia Hotel, 


Situated within a few rods of co Monroe, where 
guard mounting, and 
e place ; the scenic attractions of Old Point 
ay unrivaled. The hotel is with 
modern inciu Tur = Ras 
sian ~ Hot Sea baths, 
ted for their efficacy in rheumatic 
afternoon evening. Nervousness and in- 
somnia ily and, in most cases, permanen oy 
lieved. Average winter tem forty-eight de 


STONINGTON LINE. 


ALL FARES REDUCED. 


The Inside Route. Boston, $3; Providence, 
25; Worcester, $2.25 ; re- 
cetion to and from all Eastern 
leave new Pier 36, 
block above Street, at 4:30 P.M. 
except Sunday. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all ite forms without the 
use ormation 
. BROWN & 


JERUSALEM! $50 Tl TO 5900, 


Europes, the 


way. 
wie Co. 


set 
nited States. Euro 


(Estab. 1844), Bole Agents 


Timg Table 


s of all Railroads in 
America 


Sailings of all Ocean Steamers 
and River Boats 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any 
Hotel in America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the world 


May be obtained free of cost, on request, from the Recrea- 


tion Department of The Christian Union. 


Let us make 


easier the planning of your Winter Outing by sending 


you this information. 


Address The Christian Union, 


30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


RAYMOND’S 


VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 


A WINTER 


CALIFORNIA. 


rties will leave NEW Y 


LLMAN P CE CARS (with Pullman P 
Cars attached) for all the Cities and 
Health Resorts of the Pacific dates and 

routes as follows :— 
January 13. Louis- 


also in AF. the journey homeward. Hotel cou- 
or long or short ~~ at all the 


8 supplied 
Lending Pacific Coast Reso 
Da h 


tes of — er California Excursions. 


February 3 and | 


tes of Mexico Excursions. January 13; 


woes 3; March 10. 


The Sandwich Islands. A Party will sail from 
San Francisco Fe 3. See © to the Bandwich 


Islands and the Great Volcano of 


Send for descriptive 


ilauea. 


circulars. Series 
book relating to Mexico or 
* RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 257 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Want a Good Time this Winter ? 


s0, go to Avon Park, South F 


bathe in unfrosen lakes. Board $6 to 
transportation tickets, including 


lorida. Hunt, 


weeks’ trip, only $75. Send stamp for aaa 
0. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin Street. New York. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco,85 hours. 
St. Paul, 13% hours. 
Minneapolis, {4 hours. 
Duluth, 16% hours. 


Features of perfect service are FAST T/ME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR C CARS 


Colonist Sleepers, Pu 


Wagner Dra 
Cars and 


wing 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


All agents sell tickets via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN. 


W.E. NEWMAN, 
8d Vice-Prest., 


3. P, WILSON, 


Gen’l Manager, Gen’! Pass. 


CH TCAGO. iLL. 


COOK’S TOURS) 


WINTER RESORTS OF AMERICA: 


Bermuda, Florida, California, West Indies, 
Mexico, Central and South America, &c. 


WINTER RESORTS OF EUROPE and the ORIENT: 


Spain, Italy, Palestine, Egypt, Algiers, &c. 


The best service on The Nile is afforded by 
Cook’s new First-class Tourist and Nile Mail steamers 
Send for Programme of Tours to Winter Resorts. 
Cook's Grand Tour to JAPAN under persopval es. 
bom will leave New York March lilustrated de- 
iptive et on to THOS. COOK & 
, 261- 1,225 Broadway, New York. 


DR. GARSIDE’S 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.Jd. 


A Select Sanatorium for Ladies. n from 
January to November !. Prospectus on application. 


ONACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WiLL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


on ix 
iT 
oe 
ne it 
ue ov 
re 7 Rock Island 


Chica, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of th 
River. The Direct Route to and from Surcaao, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPO D . 


SOLD VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 
FREE Chair 


CHICAGO and DENVER, 
and PUEBLA via Kansas City and T or via 
St. Joseph. The Direct Line to and Mani- 
s Peak, Glenwood and all San- 
and Scenic Resorts ering 


daily 
d Minneapolis and 8t. r—~% con- 
FREE Reclining Cars to and 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further informe 
tion, apply at any Office, or address 
E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

 @en’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


A MATTER OF STYLE. 


Said a young writer, the other day, to 
a successful author, “ What troubles me 
is not — story, but forming the 
sentences. How do you do it ?” 

“It’s a very simple matter,” said the 
realistic author: “ just put in plenty of 
periods—that’s When ip doubt. al- 
ways put in a pe * 

This is advice to a young 
writer. Short sentences are conducive to 
clearness of expression and vividness of 
narration. But the thing may be over- 
done. In fact, done to death. Take the 
case of certain writers. Their sentences, 
from this cause, seem to hop painfully 
along. Like toads. Whereas they might 
march gracefully, beautifully, and expe- 
ditiously away, turning neither to right 
nor left—nor pausing much, and reach- 
ing their destination just the same, like 
an athletic Wellesley girl going to the 
post-office.—| “ Listener” in the Boston 
“ Transcript. 


THREE WEEKS OF CHRISTMAS. 


A well-known citizen of Detroit, who al- 
ways does something for a number of boys 
about Christmas time, was yesterday ap- 
proached by a lad about ten years of age, who 

“Mr. ——, are you going to do anything 
for us this Christmas ? of 

** Very likely, my boy.”’ 

It will be the day won't it ?” 

presume so.”’ 


As much as a dollar ?”’ 


~ Wali, I was thinking that if you gave it 
to us only the day before we don’t have much 
fun thinking shout it. If you’d only give me 
my dollar now, l’d string out the fun for 
three weeks, and have one of the awfulest, 
biggest times a boy ever enjoyed !”’ 
e got it. — Free Press. 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS TO JAMAICA, W. 1. 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 
nounces that, beginning on December 15th, 
round - tickets to various points ou the 
Island of Jamaica will be placed on sale at 
the principal ticket offices. The route is 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad and Atlantic 
Coast Line to Port Tampa, Florida, an 
thence by.the new steamer service which - 
just been inaugurated by the Plant Steamship 
Company. This route greatly reduces the 
length o the -_ voyage, while it also avoids 
the roundin Hatteras. The fine winter 
climate of o West Indies, and the great 
Jamaica Stesnationnt Exposition, opening on 
January 27th and continuing four months, 
will no doubt stimulate travel to the summer 
isles. The round trip rate from New York 

is $132.00; Philadelphia, $128.00; Balti- 
i $124.00; Washington, $122.00; with 
proportionate figures from other principal 
points. The rate includes stateroom and 
meals on the steamer, which leaves Port 
Tampa every alternate Thursday after De- 
cember 4th. The return coupons are valid 
until May 3ist, 1891. 


THE CLYDE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


New York, Charleston, S C ,and Jackson- 
ville, F la., ‘Service. 
St. John’s River Service between Jacksonville, Palat- 
ka, and Sanford, Florida. and all intermediate 
landings on St. John's Rwer. 


TRI-WEEKLY DEPARTURES BETWEEN 
NEW YORK and CHARLESTON, S. C., the South and South 
west, JACKSONVILLE, FLA , and all Florida Points. 
The fleet is composed of the followirg elegant 


steamers: “ Algon nquin’”’ (new). Iroquois,” 
**Seminole.’’ Cherokee,” Yemassee,"’ and 


YORK Wednesdays. and 
Fridave. at 3P.M M. This is the only line be- 

t chan clore connections 4 


| JACKSONVILLE with 


CLDE’S ST. JOHN'S RIVER STEAMERS 


BARY LINE), comprising the el t steamer 
of Jacksouyie. red’k DeWarys,’ 
Evergiade.”’ *Welaka.”’ leaving J acksonN- 
daily at 3 3:30 1 P except Baturdays, for San- 
Fla., and intermediate landings. making con- 
on with all-rai) Jines at Palatka, hater. lue 
iso. and Sanford, for all points in Florida. 


Passenger sccommodations unsurpassed, steamer: 
bein pplied with al] modern improvements, steam 
gear, electric ights, electric belis. ha' hs etc 
"The the the * DE LIN 
is unexcelled by sny other being su 
plied with the best that the eolaeen or Bouthern 


d. 
markets affor inf ation appl Theo. a. 
T. M., 5 Bow geet. New “arshall H. 
Clyde, A. T. 5 Bowling aa New York. 
P. CLYDE A General Agents, 


| 
; (if they touch the American shore) ‘ 
Ja Cook’s Toure to. 34 es: illustrated. 
Mexico, Travels te 110 Bed 
Marquette, Mich.: Report of Committees on Hotels fs. 
| 
| 
— 
Fé, Aibuquerque. Barstow, San Bernardino, etc. 
Ten Returning Parties, under special escort, over 
Four Different Routes. Return tickets aiso ee ‘ 
t Tickets, cov- 
iving entire | 
| | 
3 
d 
| | N 
1 
0 | 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX | 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. = — 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
Al | CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS i 
and PUEBLO. Fast Express Trains daily from “§ 
KANSAS CITY or ST. JOSEPH to and from all : 
towns, cities and sections in Southern Nebraska, é. 
Kansas, Colorado, and KINGFISHER, EL RENO, baat 
and MINCO in the Indian Territory. rs 
COUNCIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, and betwear 
a ene choice of routes via Denver to and from Galt Lake ¥ 
City, Ogden, Helena, Portland, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 
— 
SON, North Adams, Mass. | 
City. Cha! oa between Peor 
‘and Spirit Lake and Sioux Falls. The Favorite 
n Line to the Summer Resorts and Hunting and 
ins Grounds of lows and Minnesota 


DECEMBER 25, 1890. 


Seth 


Motto for the Week: — 


‘“ Look forward, and not back.” 


What Next ? 


Under this title The Christian Union will publish, 


' early in the new year, a series of brief articles by lead- 


ing social reformers and economists. The series will 
be timely, suggestive, and helpful. Its purpose is to 
present in compact form the ideas of prominent think- 
ers as to changes in our economic and social system 
which might be made immediately and to advantage. 


The Study of Books. 


We shall begin the publication early in January of a 
series of familiar articles by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, 
addressed especially to students of books, with the 
hope of furnishing such students valuable suggestions 
and bints for the study of books in their large relations 
as literature. So far as we know, the ground which 
Mr. Mabie proposes to cover has not been covered in 
a popular way. ‘This series will begin with the second 
number in January, and will be continued indefinitely. 


The Flome Department. 


In the first namber of The Christian Union for 1891 
will appear the initial article of a series by Miss Mary 
Sharpe, who for thirteen years has conducted a most 
successful kindergarten in Brooklyn. The purpose of 
this series is to suggest kindergarten methods to 
mothers who cannot send their children to the kinder- 
garten school. The knowledge and experience of Miss 
Sharpe admirably fit her to do this work. Our read- 
ers will find that they will comprehend the Froebel 
system much better after reading these articles, and 
will find in them a guide to the kindergarten system 
in the training of their children. 

In the issue of January 29 we shall begin a series of 
papers giving a woman’s experience ona Dakota claim. 
Miss Fowler, the writer, knows her subject, having 
“held down” a claim with determination and courage 
as hersole advantages. She believes that many women 
will yet realize the advantage of gaining the independ- 
ence possible in the Western farm life, and she tells 
how to go to work. 

The Atkinson Cooker, which is a veritable Aladdin’s 
lamp, has an enthusiastic advocate in Miss Elisabeth 
Scovil, whose household articles are well known to our 
readers. An article on the Cooker by Miss Scovil will 
be published January 1. 

Mrs. Helen H. Backus is a national name. A article by 
her on the dangers lurking in cellars, to be published in 
the same issue, will open the eyes of many housewives. 

An article entitled “ The Domestic Financial Prob- 
lem,” by “ Aunt Patience,” and one on “ The Child in 
the Art Gallery,” by Miss O. M. E. Rowe, will com- 
plete the admirable series begun December 4 by Mrs. 
Goodwin in an article entitled “The Child im the 
Library,” followed by “ Etiquette in the Nursery,” by 
Helen Brewster. The third of this series we give this 
week in a most admirable article by Mrs. Margaret E. 
Sangster, “‘ The Home as a Domestic Training School.” 

In the Young Folks Department, January 1, the first 
of a series of articles on the heroes of Wagner’s mu- 
sical dramas by Maude Wilder Goodwin will appear. 
The scholarly work of Mrs. Goodwin is too well known 
to our readers to make an introduction necessary, and 
this series will be found both interesting and instruct- 
ive in interpreting the stories on which Wagner's 
operas are founded. 

In the issue of January 8 we shall begin, in the same 
department, a series of twelve illustrated articles on 
English Literature by Blanche Wilder Bellamy. These 
articles will appear monthly, and each will contain one 
selection from each author’s work that may be com- 
mitted to memory. Mrs. Bellamy’s idea is to bring 
the masters of English song into the daily lives of our 
young people, and her work in the past is conclusive 
proof of the value of these articles. 

In the issue of January 15 a strong story by 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Professor Boyesen, entitled “The Born Chieftain,” 
will begin. Professor Boyesen is always welcomed by 
bright young people wherever his name is known. 
His long companionship with The Christian Union 
makes him an old friend to its readers, young and old. 

Colonel Charles Ledyard Norton will write on the 
popular English game of Badminton. Mr. Clarence 
Deming will present two articles on winter sports, 
“Skating” and “Sledding.” Miss Hart will tell the 
story of the Stars. A series of articles on “ Photog- 
raphy for Amateurs,” by Mr. Adams, of the “ Photo- 
graphic Times,” will begin in the issue of February 5, 
and run through six numbers. This series is very 
comprehensive, and will be a sure and safe guide to 
the young people interested in the beautiful art. 


Abucle Bios Cheuir 


[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question that 
puzzles the young folks. But he makes these conditions : 

ist. The full name and address of the inquirer must ac- 
company each question —not for publication, but for identifi- 
cation 


2d. Always give the number of the pa 

to questions and answers previously publis 
- Write only on one side of the paper. 

4th. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he or 

she must allow Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to whether 
reply through the paper or through the mail. 

5th. The questioner must be patient, and give Uncle Peter 
time to get the desired information if he does not possess it 
himself, In ordinary cases it will take from two to threv 
weeks to make an answer. a 

6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be omniscient. } 


a in referring 


113. Dear Uncle Peter: I wish you would tell me 
whether or not a young schoolgirl should take lesso 
in elocution in company with young men ? C. 

I should say it depended on the teacher and the 
young men. I see no reason why the company of young 
men should be detrimental to a young girl in a well- 
conducted ¢lass for the study of elocution, any more 
than in the study of geography or the playing of croquet 
or lawn tennis. 


114. Dear Uncle Peter: (1) Can you give the name of 
a little book purporting to relate the experience of the 
first human pair after their evolution from the monkey 
state, and the hostility and jealousy with which they 
were regarded by the animal world ? 

(2) Can you refer me to a simple book on etiquette, 
suitable for a boy who is old enough to accompany his 
older sister and her friends as escort occasionally, and 
who is sometimes embarrassed by his ignorance of ac- 
cepted forms ? C.S. 

I cannot answer (1). As to (2) I suggest “Don’t,” 
and “ Social Etiquette of New York,” both published 
by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., 1 Bond Street, New 
York. 


116. Dear Uncle Peter : lam sorry not to be able to an- 
swer F. A. U.’s inquiry (No. 79) about the church con- 
nections of the signers of the Constitution of the United 
States ; but your comment “that the Constitution was 
not signed ” is certainly original in view of the conclud- 
ing words of Article VII.: “In witness whereof We 
have hereunto subscribed our names ” [italics are mine]. 
Here follow the signatures of “G° Washington, 
President and Deputy from Virginia, and Attest : Wil- 
liam Jackson, Secretary”—with thirty-nine others, 
delegates from the twelve Colonies, Rhode Island not 
being then represented. Dr. Joseph Alden, in his 
“ Seience of Goverament,” reviewing the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787, says that the Constitution was signed by 
every member of the Convention except Messrs. Gerry 
of husetts, Mason and Randolph of Virginia. 

J, AS. 


117. Dear Uncle Peter : { shall be greatly obliged if 
you will give me the reasons why people cough, and 
the ends that nature accomplishes by coughing. My 
physician says that a cough is not altogether a bad 
thing, and that a child may be positively benefited by 
the whooping cough. If you can tell me of any pamph- 
let which puts the matter clearly I shall be glad to pro- 
cure it. Ve é 

Coughing is caused by the presence of something 
irritating in the throat or lungs or in the passages con- 
necting them. The end nature has in view is the re- 
moval of the irritating substance ; sometimes she ac- 
complishes this end and sometimes not. The reason 
why “a cough is not altogether a bad thing” is this : 
Suppose you have the bronchitis ; the lining membrane 
of the bronchial tubes is inflamed, and gives off a thick 
mucus. This mucus irritates, sets up coughing, and 
the mucus is forced up into the mouth and expelled. 
If it were not expelled it would keep on collecting, and 
finally, filling up the passages, you would suffocate. The 
bronchitis is not beneficial, but, provided you have it, 
you must also have coughing to clear out the passages; 
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hence the cough is beneficial. I cannot imagine any 
reason why a child could be benefited by the whooping 
cough. There is no pamphlet on this subject, but page 
356 in Fothergill’s “ Handbook of Treatment” may be 
of interest. It will probably be found in any large 
public library. 

118. Dear Uncle Peter: Will kindly tell me if 
there is a home in New York Citg which would be 
suitable for a lady of social position but very reduced 
circumstances to enter? If so, what means must be 
employed to secure admission ? J. F. 

I know of no Home in New York City where an 
inmate will be received under sixty years of age, or 
without payment. There is no non-sectarian Home, and 
the sums necessary to be deposited when the inmate 
enters vary from two to six hundred dollars, and proba- 
bly there is not an Old Ladies’ Home in either New 
York or Brooklyn but has anywhere between one and 
three hundred names on its books waiting for admis- 
sion. The conditions for entrance to these Homes are, 
first, the age limit. The applicant must be over sixty 
years of age ; and, secondly, she must have been a 
communicant of the Church supporting the Home, in 
good and regular standing ; and, of course, her char- 
acter must be vouched for, as no inmate with bad char- 
acter is admitted. While these conditions may seem 
hard, they are thought to be necessary for these reasons : 
they keep these Homes above the grade of the poor- 
houses ; they prevent religious discussions that would 
lead to bad feeling, because all are members of the 
same Church ; and certainly a woman with bad habits 
would soon destroy the peace and quiet of any Home. 
The greatest liberty is accorded the inmates, who go 
and come with only the condition of stating where they 
are going and the length of time they expect to be 
absent. They visit each other’s rooms freely, and have 
a common sitting-room, and it is necessary that those 
admitted should be of the temperament that would 
minister to the home feeling. 


33. Dear Uncle Peter: I want to ask you a question 
abeut the great Niagara Falls. A po many years 
ago I began to hear that business and manufacturiog 
were clustering around these falls, attracted by the 
immense water power, and, at the rate things were 
progressing, the beauty and grandeur of the place 
would be vulgarized and destroyed very soon, unless 
the Government stepped in and put a stop to the en- 
eroachments. Still later, say six to eight years ago, I 
was delighted to learn that the Government of New 
York and of Canada had purchased all this property, 
and established it free forever, as an International 
Park. Very lately I have seen that some great works 
are commenced at Ni Falls, the first shovelful 
of earth being heme some dignitaries with 
great ceremony, and that this is the beginning of 
utilizing the falls for very large and important business 
purposes. Now, will you please tell me what this 
means, and if the Governments have gone back on their 
International Park, and if, after all, this most wonder- 
ful spectacle on earth is to be made over into a “ Great 
Mill Privilege ”? N. R. 

Ruskin would probably condemn a mechanical ase of 
Niagara. But how far, in settling problems of modern 
civilization, we are to defer to the Ruskins, and how 
far not, is a delicate matter todezide. I have received 
the following information concerning my correspond- 
ent’s questions, from a gentleman who is an authority 
on the subject : “ The great works recently commenced 
at Niagara Falls, referred to by your correspondent, 
are those of the Niagara Falls Power Company, which, 
without any possible defacement of the scenery or 
injury to the grandeur of the Falls, contemplate the 
utilization of a small portion of the tremendous 
power which has for centuries been running to waste 
over the Falls of Niagara. A tunnel, or tail-race, ia to 
be constructed from a point at the water’s edge below 
the Falls, extending under the village to a point on the 
upper Niagara River one and one-half miles above the 
Falls, where the power is to be developed by turbine 
wheels placed in shafts fed by a canal from the 
river. All the manufacturers will, therefore, be at 
least a mile and one-half above the Falls. They will 
not encroach in any way upon the State Reservation, 
and, at the present rate of recession, will not be near 
enough to the Falls to interfere with the grandeur of 
the scenery for at least 3,500 years. Ata meeting of 
the Commission ers of the State Reservation of Niag- 
ara, held in this city last week, the State Engineer re- 
ported that the diversion of water from the river 
through the tunnel, as projected, would have no ap- 
preciable effect upon the volume of water over the 
Falls. Of course, I need not call Uncle Peter’s atten- 
tion to the vast benefit which will accrue to mankind 
by the development of this large water power.” 
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The week has witnessed quite a chan 
in the money situation of the banks. The 
bond purchases of the Government made 
last week, and which placed $10,000,000 
in the banks, didn’t count for much until 
this week in the bank averages, but 
they, together with the deposits of cor- 
porations to meet interest and dividend 
payments in the city banks, have helped 
to swell the bank reserve, notwithstand- 
ing that the banks have shipped heavily 
of their funds to the interior; and we 
find, at the close of the week, a heavy 
increase in the surplus of the city banks, 
as noted in the figures below. This re- 
sult does not embrace the very handsome 
arrivals of gold from the other side, 
mentioned in our last week’s issue as on 
the way. This influx of gold aggregates, 
thus far, a little short of $5,000,000, 
arriving by two steamers, one on Thurs- 
day and one on Saturday, in about equal 
amounts. As the Thursday’s arrival, 
mostly in coin, only reached the banks, 
after passing through the Assay Office, on 
Friday and Saturday, it does not count 
in the average figures, but will help to 
swell next week’s averages, together with 
the Saturday’s arrivals. As we men- 
tioned last week, this import movement 
of the precious metal, though not very 
large, takes place at an opportune time, 
and will go far to check any temporary 
stringency incident to the closing of the 
year with the banks, which have such 
large payments to make at this period. 
Money is easy now, on call, in Wall 
Street, and, for the first time in almost 
six months, quite a volume of time loans 
have been made during the past ten days, 
though only on prime securities. After 
we are fairly over the first of the year, 
we may anticipate a comfortable supply 
of time funds, for money is to be dis- 
tributed heavily to investors, and bank 
deposits will swell ; then, too, while, for 
various reasons, there has been a delay in 
the return of interior funds this year, we 
may anticipate a movement of money to 
the centers with the early part of the 

ear, perhaps all the more pronounced 
bowed of the lateness of the movement. 
We believe that the bank reserves will 
exhibit very large figures within the 
next three months. 

The security markets have reached the 
usual period of holiday dullness, and ab- 
solutely no business is being done. A 
marked firmness, after the heavy decline 
of the past three months, is noticeable in 
the prices of the leading stocks, and a 
better though gomewhat stagnant reflec- 
tion of that firmness is visible in the bond 
market, where we might reasonably look 
for more investment activity than is 
noticeable, yet we see in both bond and 
stock market the halting tendency 
which is natural after confidence has been 
shaken and distrust has had weeks of 
unchecked sway. Confidence is not rapid 
in growth, yet it bas certainly gained in 
the past two weeks, and if we can feel 
assured that money stringency will not 
again interfere,we may look for extensive 
buying before a long time has passed. 

Financial legislation in Congress, for 
the time being, has come to a standstill. 
The Senate Committee has framed a bill, 
and the Chairman has reported it to the 
Senate, where it has been referred to the 
Finance Committee, drawn to relieve the 
general stringency in funds over the 
country. It embraces several features, 
one of which is a provision to purchase 
what surplus silver there is in our mar- 
kets, say 12,000,000 ounces, additional to 
the regular purchases, the object being 
to absorb in our circulating medium all 
the silver which is produced from our 
mines ; another important feature of the 
bill is to release the National banks from 
the necessity of carrying any Govern- 
ment bonds as a condition of their exist- 
ence, and to permit currency to be issued 
by them up to the par value of the bonds 
deposited for purposes of currency issue. 
This latter clause will probably increase 
National bank circulation about twelve 
to fifteen million dollars. 

The railways still continue to make 
good earnings, though it is true that tbe 
net results are-not all that could be de- 
sired. The meeting of the railway 
presidents referred to in our last 
took place on Monday of the week 


past, and the preliminary steps were 


River to secure a new organization which 
should be a substitute for the present or- 


8° | ganizations, and which should be of a 


much more permanent character. Al- 
ready the steps taken there have been 
ratified by most of the companies repre- 
sented at the meeting, and we may look 
for very important results, beginning with 
the New Year, in the net results of West- 
ern railway revenues. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, increase............ $410,100 
Specie,‘increase............ 4,136,700 

] tenders, increase... .. 648,500 
Deposits, increase ......... 3,573,500 
Reserve, increase..... .... 3,891,825 


This gives the banks a surplus reserve 
of nearly $4,500,000. Money closed at 
three to four per cent. WALL STREET. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 


Capital subscribed, - - $2,000,000.00 
Paid in (cash), - - -  1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 396,716.85 


The well-known firm of accountants, Bar- 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of London, Man- 
chester, and New York, upon auditing the 
accounts of the Company, as published June 
30th, 1890, appended thereto the following 


certificate : 


Having examined the books of the Equi- 
table Mortgage Company, we hereby cer- 
tify that the fo | accounts and state- 
ment are in conformity therewith, and we 
believe that the accounts fully and fairly 
represent the position of the Company as 
on the 30th June, 1890. 

Barrow, Wade. Guthrie & Co, 
New York, 16th Oct., 1890. 


6 Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures. 
4 1-2 and 5 Per Cent. Uertificates, run- 
ning three months to two years. 
A first-class investment securities 
bought and sold. 


OFFICES: 


New York, 208 Broad . | London, Engiand. 
Phila. 4th & Chestnut Be. Berlin, Germany. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. | Kansas City. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broad way, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financia 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


JIMERIC 
GAN 


No. 173 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 

ve examined and approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to priorsale. 

Write for prospectus and full information. 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


freely given by 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col 


Real Estate Loans 


900 THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


and Investments in 


San Antonio, Texas, and Vicinity. 


Low rates command the best security. | 
make loans at seven per cent., which is the 
lowest ruling rate here; eight and ten per 
cent. are often obtained. Loans should be 
made to get the principal back; interest is 
often paid on poor loans. 

I deal directly with the principals, and I 
personally examine all securities. 

Notes and mortgages are made in the name 


of the investor end forwarded 
I also desire to communicat 
ors who wish to purchase real estate 


him. 


cash, 


either farm lands or property in San Antonio. 


I do not deal in 


unimproved suburban 


property or ‘boomed additions.” 
I ask the patronage of investors. on the 


this business and my 
the securities offered. 


ay of my experience of thirteen years in 


personal knowledge of 
I would be pleased to 


answer all inquiries, and refer to The Christian 


Union by permission. 


EB. CHANDLER, - 


San ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine, 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 


NATIONAL REALTY OO. 
Hon. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com 
pany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


HAS DOUBLED in 
ulation in TWO WEARS. 
Census in 1888, 13,500 ; in 1896, 
29,840. It has the only steel works wes the Mis- 


200 
scores Tr pros 
Monthly par roll to laborers, $700,000. Has 
ve great Railway systems. We solicit correspond- 
in the United Staves. 


ANSAS CITY is on the 
eve of a‘‘boom.” Inves- 
tigate and be satisfied. The 
time to invest is before the 
boom commences.  Corre- 


spondence solicited. 


H. L. JOHNSON & C0., 


INVESTMENT BROKERS, 
712 Wyandotte Street, - Kansas City, Mo. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Mina. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Srean, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. 0.; Duluth, Minn. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA, 


Invites correspondence regarding ite MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A BAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST OCOONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Bioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satiafactory 


during an experience of seven years. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co, 


Incorporated under the Laws of the Btate of Ccorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 


916 Seventeenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 
M. VAN BUREN, Secrerary. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 


8 per cent. on improved inside property. 
10 per cent. net on improved irri- 
gated farms. 


ALL LOANS FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Rerésrence: Denver National Ba~k. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


We have in the twenty years of our experi 
ence loaned 


TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


without loss to any customers. 


We are glad to send our pamphlet giving 
full particulars to any one applying for it. 


Our Assets April 30, 1890, $3,342,202 
American Investment Co., 


150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


E. 8. A. L. Vice 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
reference to 


ULUTHS is the same distance 
from Buffalo and all 
country, which 


the thorateal TEN THOU. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, . 


HIDDLETOWI, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - 
Offers 6 cent. Debentures, secured 
deposit of with the Union 


oan yof New York. Amount of issue lim- 
by iaw. ecticut Trustees, Execu- 


th invest: 
fer 
The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital Stock 
at par. This gives the purchaser an excellent oppor- ; 
ml tunity to secure an interest in Bioux Falls prop- : 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 2 
vestment safely cared for by parties thoroughly un- 5 
derstanding the business. Bend for prospectus and 
3 
Real Estate Board Building, - - Chicago. 
Agents, Pueblo, Colo. 
rapid in real estate. Write 
we will send fall inf with ote. | 
0. E. LOVETT & Duluth. Minn. 
Net im inside property from one 
FRANK BR. JOHNSON, New York 
Agent, 31-33 


DECEMBER 25, 1890. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
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For Women 


Who suffer from nervous and physical debil- 
ity great help is found in taking Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. It produces the rapid effect of a 
stimulant, without the injurious reaction 
that follows the use of stimulants. The re- 
sult of taking this medicine is a permanent 
increase of strength and vigor, both of mind 
and body. 

“ J find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla just what I have 
needed for along time. I have tried different 
medicines or tonics, but never found a cure 
until I used this. My trouble has been a low 
state of the blood, causing faint turns.”— 
Lena O’Connor, 121 Vernon st., Boston, Mass. 

“T have been a victim for the past two 
years of general weakness with turns of 
fainting. Have tried various remedies, but 
with little relief till I used Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Some six months since I began to use 
this remedy, and am greatly benefited.” — 
— Miss K. E. White, Somerville, Mass. 

“This is to certify that I have been using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for some time, and it has 
done me a world of good. It has cured my 
headache, cleared my blood, and helped me 
in every way, and I am determined to use it 
it so long as I need such a medicine.” — 
Mrs. Taff, 152 First street, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle. 


FINANCIAL. 


IF YOU WANT L MAKE MONEY GO WHERE 


HELENA, 


MONTANA, 


t resent ulation approximating 20,000, and 
pb me at the rate of about 5,000 annually is, 
size considered, 


THE RICHEST CITY IN THE WORLD, 


NOTICE THE BANKING CAPITAL. 


Ca otal Surplus and 
ndivided Profits. 
First National #1, L48, ¢ 4 . 
Montana “ 50,000. 
Helena “ cc 00,000.00 
second “ 00,000. 
American“ eee eee 200, aah 0 
Together polding average de ts of eight mil- 
lions of dollars, which puts Helena financially on 
a level with cities like ester, N. Y., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., G Rapids, Mich., and Columbus, Ohio, 
all classed as among the wealthiest and most pros- 
perous in e rn tes, with populations 


above one-hundred thousand “ 

Ke ry et wealth of the citizens of Helena 
mn mines, real estate, cattle and other property is 
largely above one hundred millions of dollars and 
is the resultof buta few years effort in the devel- 
' opment of resou marking Montana as a State 
more than any oth- 
" HB STATE OF MONTANA with less than two 
thousand 

a 
heen, rtable commodities amounting to 


For full informa tion, address, 
L. G. PHELPS, Sec’ y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montana. 


Much agreeable informatior 
is in a pamphlet sent free by 
the Kansas City Investment 
Company. 

The pamphlet relates to 
‘lending money west, and is 
full "4 what every intelligent 
man and woman wants to 
<now. 

A short account of how and 
why that wonderful Kansas 
re is growing and filling uf 
with serious people from every- 
where. 

want to borrow tc 
suild, The city is large, but 
10 empty houses. 


Kansas City Investment Compary, 
City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth. New Hampshire, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
Office John Jeffries & Sons. Bestom 


USES OF ANTS, 


Ants are terrible fighters. They have 
very powerful jaws, considering the size of 
their bodies, and, therefore, their method 
of fighting is by biting. They will bite 
one another, and hold on with a wonder- 
ful grip of the jaws, even after their legs 
have been bitten off by other ants. Some- 
times six or eight ants will be clinging 
with a death grip to each other, making a 
peculiar spectacle, some with a leg gone, 
and some with half the body gone. One 
singular fact is that the grip of an ant’s 
jaw is retained even after the body has 

n bitten off and nothing but the head 
remains. This knowledge is by 
a certain tribe of Indians in Brazil, who 
put the ants to a very peculiar use. When 
an Indian gets a gash cut in his hand, 
instead of having.his hand sewed together, 
as physicians do in this country, he pro- 
cures five or six large black ants, and, 
holding their heads near the gash, they 
bring their jaws together in biting the 
flesh, and thus pull the two sides of the 
gash together. Then the Indian pinches 
off the bodies of the ants and leaves their 
heads clinging to the gash, which is held 
together until the gash is perfectly healed. 


A STORY OF DONEGAL. 


Perhaps the finest treasure tale I have 
heard comes from Donegal. A friend 
was once at a village near Slieve League. 
One day he was straying about a rath 
called “ Cashel Nore.” (Raths are small 
fields encircled by earth fences ; they 
were inhabited by the ancient races and 
are now great haunts of fairies.) A man 
with a ha face and unkempt hair, 
and clothes falling in pieces, came into 
the rath and began digging. My friend 
turned to a t who was working 
near, and asked who the man was. 

“ That is the third O’Byrne,” was the 


answer. 

A few days after he learned the story: 
A quantity of treasure had been 
buried in the rath in pagan times, and a 
number of evil fairies set to rd it ; 
but some day it was to be found and be- 
long to the family of the O’Byrnes. Be- 
fore that day three O’Byrnes must first 
find it and die. Two had already done so. 

The first had dug and dug until at last 
he got a glimpse of the stone coffer that 
| contained it, but immediately a thing like 
a huge hairy dog came down the mount- 
ain and tore him to pieces. The next day 
the treasure had again vanished deep into 
the earth 


The second O’Byrne came and dug and 
dug until he found the coffer, and lifted 
the lid and saw the gold shining within. 
He saw some horrible sight the next mo- 
ment, and went raving mad and soon 


sight. 


Che third O'Byrne is now digging. He 


| believes that he will die in some horrible 
way the moment he finds the treasure, 


died. The treasure again sank out of 


but that the spell will be broken, and the 
O'Byrne family made rich for ever and 
_ become again a great people, as they were 
‘of old. 

_ A peasant of the neighborhood once 
saw the treasure. He Sooal the shin- 


8... bone of a hare lying on the grass. He 
1 

oe took it up; there was a hole in it ; he 
The Dearest Spot on Earth \ooked through the hole and saw the gold 


heaped up under the ground. He hurried 


is the spot that’s washed out bul 


without Pearline. It costs in 
clothes, in the rubbing and 
scrubbing that wears them out 
quickly ; it takes twice the time, 
and double the labor. 
pensive washing before you get 
through with it—and the cost 
comes home to you, no matter 
who does the work. 

Pearline saves money by 
saving work, wear, and time. 
It hurts nothing; washes and 
cleans everything. It costs no 
more than common soap, but 
it does more. It’s cheap to be- 
gin with—but it’s cheapest in 
the end. 


Beware 
NEW YORK SHOPPING 


BY A LADY OF Ww. KETCHAR, 
EXPERIENCE. 

Best of references. 106 West 42d Street. 

Send for circulars. New Orrt. 


STAMMERING, 


thoroughly cor 
ected. information, eminer 


of imitations of Pearline 
which are being peddled 
from door to door. 


306 JAMES PYLE, N.Y, 


DO YOU WANT RITE to 
MONEY? F. |. WHITNEY, 
WORK? Paul, per 

and say just wha 
HEALTH? you desire, and an- 

A FARM? swer will be sent | 

A HOME? free, together with 


maps & publications. 


BUSINESS? 


8% to 10°%o on ist Mortgages. 


PUGET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
Continental Nat. Bank, N. Y..R. G. Dan 
& Co-, John V. Farwell & Co.. and Metropolitan Nat 
Bank, Chicago. Correspondenes 


It’s ex- | 


_to the rath again he could not find the 
spot where had seen it through the 
_spell-dissolving bone. 

| This tale of the O’Byrnes is right full 
‘of Celtic intensity. The third O’Byrne, 
at this moment in all likelihood digging, 
digging, with ragged hair blown to the 
_wind, and growing old amid his resolve, 
deserves some more permanent record 
than this ephemeral article, and will per- 
haps find it some day. 

Some poet looking for tales in Donegal, 
long decades hence, may hear the story 
of the life and death of the third O'Byrne. 
Tradition is sure to make him find the 
treasure.—[W. B. Yeats. 


LIGHT WITHOUT FIRE. 


setting things on fire, is, according to the 
“Mining and Scientific Press,” easy. 
Take a long vial of the clearest glass, 
put into it a piece of phosphorus about 
the size of a Upon this pour some 
pure olive oil heated to the boiling point, 
the bottle to be filled one-third full ; then 
cork tightly. To use the light remove 
the cork, allow the air to enter and then 
recork. The whole empty space in the 
bottlé will become luminous, and the 
light obtained will be a good one. As 
soon as the light becomes dim its power 
can be increased by opening the bottle 
and or a fresh supply of air to 
enter. In cold weather it is sometimes 
necessary to heat the vial between the 
hands to increase the fluidity of the oil, 
and one bottle will last all winter. This 
ingenious contrivance can be carried in the 
pocket, and is used by watchmen of Paris 
in all magazines where explosives or in- 
flammable materials are stored. 


THE NEW YORK ASYLUM FOR 


LYING-IN WOMEN. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 


circumstarces could find a home and 
medical services daring confinement. The 
organization has also sent physicians and 
nurses to the homes of those not able to 
procure what was necessary. 


To obtain a light instantly, without the 
use of matches and without the danger of 


This organization is sixty-six years old, 
and during all that time it has been in 
active operation in affording a place where 
respectable married women in destitute 


charitable. 


Obtrusiveness in work like this would 
have killed efficiency. In being unobtru- 
sive we have escaped to a great extent 
not only the notice of the curious but of 
We are, therefore, for 
the first time, compelled to go to the 
general public and ask forassistance. We 
need $50,000. If we cannot get it our 
work will have to go on from day to da 
in a circumscribed way. We have ai- 
ways relied on voluntary subscriptions, 
and we shall continue to do so to a great 
extent. But the city has grown, and we 
must grow too. Our quarters are inade- 
quate, and, in consequence, we must turn 
from our doors many deserving women. 
To meet the demand upon us we need 
money, and we have ventured to appeal 
to -you to lay before your readers the 
facts and to ask those who feel charitably 
inclined to contribute each according to 
his or her inclination. Contributions may 
be sent to Mrs. J. R Nevius, Nos 51 
West Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
We send herewith our sixty-seventh an- 
nual report. Thanking you in anticipa- 
tion, we are, Your obedient servants, 

Tue DrrecTRESSES OF THE ASYLUM. 


BY BALLOON TO THE NORTH 
POLE. 


Two members of the Paris College of 
Aerial Navigation—M. Besancon, aero- 
naut, and M. Hermite, astronomer—pro- 
pose seriously to reach the North Pole 
by means of a balloon, and have explained 
to their colleagues the means by which 
they hope to succeed in their object. The 
balloon in which they are to travel will 
be made of two thicknesses of Chinese 
silk, covered with an impenetrable var- 
nish, will hold about 45,000 eubie feet of 
pure hydrogen gas, and carrya weight of 
over 8,000 pounds. They will take with 
them four small pilot balloons, which 
will be sent up from the North Pole— 
should they ever reach that much-longed- 
for spot—to test the air currents prevail- 
ing there, and four huge bags of hydro- 
gen gas, to replenish the large balloon 
should waste ocear. The car in which 
the aeronauts will have to live is to be 
coated with thin steel, and will contain, 
in addition to its human occupants and 
their scientific instruments, eight dogs 
and a sleigh, a small, unsinkable canoe, 
and provisions for a month. In order 
that the balloon may be kept at a reg- 
ular distance from the earth, it will 
be furnished with a heavy rope and an - 
anchor, to drag along the fi sot either 
of ice or water. The intention is to equip 
two vessels at a French port, and sail to 
Spitzbergen. There the hydrogen gas will 
be manufactured, and the great Eton 
and its satellites inflated, the aeronauts 
starting on their voyage of discovery 
with the first favorable wind. They ex- 
pect to be about ten days in the air, and 
to be able to take photographs and scien- 
tific observations. Where they will de- 
seend they have no idea ; but if all 
well, they hope to reach some civilized 
point either in North America or Western 
Asia. The duration of the expedition 
from France and back is estimated at six 
months, and the cost is put down at near- 
ly £23,000, the larger part of which goes 
for the hire and equipment of the two 
vessels at Spitzbergen. This will be 
mainly defrayed by the aeronauts them- 
selves, assisted by subsidies they hope to 
receive from both English and French 
scientific societies. The start will not be 
made until May, 1892, the interval being 
devoted to experiments to ascertain how 
long it is possible to remain in a balloon 
without descending. The project is at- 
tracting much attention in scientific cir- 
cles in Paris.—[St. James’s Gazette. 


—One of the most singular facts about 
the growth of London, says Dr. Albert 
Shaw in the “ Century,” is its regularity. 
It may be roughly taken that every month 
about 1,000 houses are added to on. 
In August of this year 766,577 honses 
had to be supplied by the water companies 
with water ; in September that number 
had increased to 766,797. In A t of 
last year 754,464 houses had to be sup- 
plied, or 12,113 below the number in the 
same month of this year. In September 
of this year the companies had to supply 
10,976 houses more than in Septem 
of 1889. This extension is not confined 
to any one portion of the capital, but a 
preference is still being shown for the 
north and northwest suburbs. 
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juarter millions. | 
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| 
| Ww ar loan ey | at 5 per cent. when you | 
: can get 7 or § with equal security and 
no taxes to pay? For particulars write to | 
Aurrep H. Pres. Chamber of Com? 
merce, Ogden, Utah. 
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Girls. Principal, Miss 


HE COPLEY SQUARE SCHOOL oF, 
Pupils Square, Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Doylestown. 
OYLESTOWN SEMINARY opened 
for the current year with more than double last 
ear’s attendavce. This may b+ the school for you. 
ext term begins January 5, 1891. Send for cata- 
logue. Waeeter, Principal. 


Massacuusetts, Norton. 
HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 
The winter term in this institution will com- 
For circular, send 
to Mies A. E. Stawron, Principal. 


MassacuvusetTts, Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
girls). Application should bs made to 
Mr, Argtrave Director. 


(for 


New York, Brooklyn. 
BATT INSTITUTE.—Music Depart- 


ment. The second term for both day and even- 
ing classes for bsgiouers and advanced students will 
commence January 5, 1391, and embrace the follow- 
ing sabjects: Vocal Culture, Sight Reading, Musical 
Theory, aod the ast of Teaching Music by the Tonic 
Bol-fa Method For furthsr information or appiica- 
tion blanks, apply to F. B. Pratt, Secretary. 


Decorations. 


Artistic decorations for the table, of painted 
Porcelain, Giass, and Solid Silver; comprising 
ee best expressions of art in these direc- 


Ovington Brothers, 


Fifth 33d. 
Brooklyn House, Fulton and Clark Streets. 


CELEBRATED HATS 
Style and Quality Unequaled. 
180, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


CH 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


Cleveland’s 


Bakin 
“absolutely pure.” You ma 
the —— test. Try it. 


Ow 


Baking 
Powder 


powders pons alum and ammonia are advertised as 
n 


whether it is pure or not by making 


t takes only a moment. 


Housekeepers’ Test. 


Mix one 


* gmell itin the rising steam. As baking 


vesce, care should 


iy tors teaspoonful of baking powder with one teas 
boil rr oy! or a few moments, stir to prevent burning, and if ammonia is present 


wder, 
taken to not mistake bubbling for boiling. Cleveland's Powder 


nful of water 
ou can 
when first thrown into the water, '- 


Stands All Tests. 


Wears Them, 


Santa Claus 
wears the Al- 
fred Dolge 
- Felt Shoes 


for his 
comfortable jollity and his noise- 
less coming and going; so what 
more natural and appropriate than 
that he should make large use of 
them as Christmas gifts? They 
are warm, quiet, home-like, cozy, 
and good in all points. 

Send to 
DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents, 

122 East 13th St., New York, 

for illustrated catalogue and price- 
list. These give full information 
to those desiring to select Christ- 
mas gifts. 


OFFICE OF THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, January 24, 1890. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Co-n- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1889. 


ua st December, 1889....... 
on Polivies not marked off lst 
Total Marine Premiums. $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off 4° lst January, 
188¥, to 3lst December, 1889............+ $4,144,943 13 


m y followin 
tates and State of 


Stock. City, Bank, and other Stockk.... $7,274,315 06 

8 secured by Stocks and othe ,400 00 
Estate and Claims due the Company, 

Notes and Bills Receivable... .. 24 


r cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 

rofits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 

O vepresenteniven. on and after Tuesday, the Fourth 
ebruary next. 


"fhe outetanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the ~g 
egal representatives, on and 
Fourth of February next, from which = call Pinter 
est thereon will cease. The certificates 
duced at the time of payment, and ~ 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
3let December, 188, for which certi 1 be 
issued on and alter Tuesday, the Sixth of May a § 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


JAMES G. DE FOREST 
CHARLES D. _ LEVERICH 


RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH 
H. CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
ES LOW GEORGE H. MACY 
RGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
IN H. FIELD WALDRON P. BROWN, 
D W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HARD, 
M DEGROOT, ISAAC B 
MH. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
GRAY. IRA BU Y 
LLIAM DODG 5, JAMES A. HEWLETT 
ROKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINCK 
ND, _ WILLIAM G. BOUL 
 HEWL RUSSELL H. HOAD 
ES P. BURDE?PT,JOSEPH AGOBTINI. 
EK. HAWLEY. ‘GEORGE W. CAMPBELL 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. | 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


We shall sell, this week, at greatly 
reduced prices, Point and Dachesse 
Lace Handkerchiefs in fancy boxes. 
Point and Dachesse Trinrming Laces 
and Flounces; Dachesse and Point 
Lace Scarfs, Barbes, Collarettes, and 
Bridal Veils. Black Thread and Hand- 
Run Spanish Scarfs, Barbes, and 
Fichus. 

We coutinue the sale of Ladies’, 
Misses’, «nd Gentlemen’s Hemmed, 
Hemstitehed, and Initial Handker- 
chiefs, also Plain, Embroidered, and 
Colored, in fancy boxes. 

Neck Ruchings and Collarettes, in 
all the leading styles and colors, in 
fancy boxes; also by the yard. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAEF AST. 
knowledge the natural laws 


which govern the operations of ans nutri- 

tion, and by a careful application o! 

ties of w ell-selected Mr. 

cur Gantiaien tables with a delicately flavoured be 
age which may save us many heavy 

ied by the =——5 use of ouch articles of diet that a 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. : 


In connection with our 

wholesale business we are 
accustomed to sell Carpets 
for use in Churches at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. Corre- 
spondence Solicited. 


PRAY, SONS & CO., 


Manufatturers’ Agents, 
560 Washington Street, Boston, 
118 Worth Street, New York 


The GREAT 


CHURCH 


Banks 


td s. Send size of room. 

Get circular and estimate. A 
discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be decetwed by cheap tmmitations. 
L. P. FRINK, ssx Pearl St., % 


Established 13857. 


The finest of Bells iy warranted 
Chimes, Schools, etc. warran 

EVE F FOUNDRY 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnail.o 


McSHANE BELL 


Best quality Copper ani ‘and BELLS 


Also CHIMES AND BELLS, 
Pyice and terms free. Name this paper. 


| 
| i. | 
New You. New | 
CHERMER: ~.,.S | 
~ TEACHERS’ AGENOY. | 
| Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
2 OLIVET pers that 
—— | | 
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| 
if | 
| | 
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| 
| 
| 
= 
| enough to resist every tendency to disease... Hun- 
| | _ dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
| | | _ to attack wherever there is a weak point. We — | 
a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves we 
| | | fort with pure blood and a properly nourished t 
| frame.”’"—** Civil Service Gazette 
| Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
| 
| 
| 
Returns of Pre- 
| mfums and Ex- ure 
BE 
| 
— | ry 
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